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INTRODUCTION 


One of the major fallacies inherent in the prevalent theories 
of personality is the belief that the “unconscious” (E. von 
Hartmann and others) and the “subconscious” (P. Janet, S. 
Freud and others), two radically different energies of man, 
are one and the same thing. The biological unconscious lies 
below the level of the conscious energies and the supracon- 
scious (“genius,” “creative elan,” “the extrasensory,” “the 
divine inspiration,” “supraconseious intuition,” etc.) lies 
above the level of any conscious, rational and logical thought 
or energy. The “depth psychology” of the prevalent theories 
of personality is in fact quite shallow. It either flattens the 
personality structure to the level of mainly the unconscious 
or subconscious, with a sort of epiphenomenal and weak 
“ego” and “superego,” or just depicts it as a “two story build¬ 
ing”—unconscious (subconscious) and conscious (rational). 

In harmony with the “negativistic” character of the domi¬ 
nant Sensate culture at its disintegrating phase, the prevalent 
theories of personality also move mainly in the region of “so¬ 
cial sewers.” First and most of all, these theories recognize 
only the lowest forms of man's energies (the unconscious and 
subconscious) and are blind to man’s highest energies, the 
supraconseious. They emphasize man’s animal, sadistic and 
masochistic tendencies and pass by man’s sublime, creative 
and altruistic properties. They reduce the highest creative 
elan to the level of a biological reflex or drive; genius to an 
abnormal neuroticism; the sublimest inspiration to this or 
that subnormal complex. From this standpoint, they are not 
so much scientific theories as pseudo-scientific ideologies— 
flesh from the flesh of the disintegrating Sensate culture; its 
children, created in its image and indebted for their success 
to this close kinship with their “negativistic” parental culture. 
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With the disintegration of this Sensate culture, all such 
conceptions of personality are bound to decline and to be re¬ 
placed increasingly by theories of a different kind. This is ex¬ 
actly what is beginning to happen at the present time. Else¬ 
where in my works, especially in my Social and Cultural 
Dynamics and in Social Philosophies of an Age of Crisis , a 
sufficient body of evidence is presented to show that we are 
living at the stage of a disintegration of Sensate culture, 
dominant for the last five centuries. We are in a great transi¬ 
tional process towards a new form of culture: Idealistic or 
Ideational, in my terminology; “Messianic,” in the terms of 
W. Schubart; a “New Medieval,” in the terms of N. Berdyaev; 
the culture of “the Second Religiosity,” according to O. 
Spengler; that of a “new Universal Church,” in terms of A. 
Toynbee. In spite of the difference in terms, these and other 
philosopher-historians all agree that the hitherto dominant 
Sensate culture (or the “civilizational” phase of Western cul¬ 
ture) is disintegrating and a new, more idealistic and spiritual 
culture is taking its place. 

This basic sociocultural change is paralleled by a cor¬ 
responding change in the psychological conception of man’s 
energies and personality structure. Side by side with the sub¬ 
conscious (or unconscious) and conscious levels in human 
personality, a third stratum—the supraconscious—is gaining 
increasing recognition. It is not the subconscious or uncon¬ 
scious, but the supraconscious energies that are beginning to 
be considered as the real source of all great human creations, 
discoveries and inventions in all fields of culture—science, 
philosophy, religion, law, ethics, fine arts, technology, politics 
and economics. Genius is another name for the supracon¬ 
scious, and genius cannot be reduced to either unconscious or 
subconscious, or to the purely rational conscious energies of 
man. Otherwise, beginning with a subconscious moron and 
ending with conscious mediocrity, every person would have 
been a genius or a great creator. 

From a study of the supraconscious, it is believed by many, 
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will emerge many new principles which can be applied to the 
solution of contemporary individual and social problems, and 
to the building of a new harmonious, noble and happy socio¬ 
cultural order. In this vast field some researchers concentrate 
on a study of creative genius—its forms, aspects and factors; 
others try to lay open the secrets of creative processes gen¬ 
erally and of their highest forms especially; still other studies 
center around the role of creative forces in the birth, growth 
and decline of great cultures or civilizations; still others spe¬ 
cialize in bringing to light the hidden secrets of the supracon- 
scious, for important practical purposes of moral and social 
ennoblement, aesthetic refinement, and mental development 
of persons and groups. Finally, manv investigators specialize 
in psychical research and parapsychology. These represent 
one of the currents of the increasing study and appreciation 
of the supraconscious, despite the fact that many researchers 
in this field, through inertia, still use the terms “subcon¬ 
scious” and “unconscious,” instead of the appropriate term 
“supraconscious.” 

The point is that such phenomena as extrasensory percep¬ 
tion and psychokinesis; as the supraconscious religious ex¬ 
perience of the great mystics; as precognition; as the so- 
called “calculating boys” or “arithmetical prodigies”; as the 
state of samadhi of the Yoga, or zatori of the Zen-Buddhists; 
as cognitive and creative intuition are neither subconscious 
nor unconscious, neither rational nor conscious, but supra¬ 
conscious, and, as such, are not reducible to the lower forms 
of vital and mental energy. When applied to these parapsy- 
chological processes the terms “subconscious” and “uncon¬ 
scious” are obvious misnomers. 

Such, in brief, appears to be the place of psychical research 
and parapsychology in the sociocultural context of our age. 
Psychical research and parapsychology are not something 
unique, an odd manifestation, emerging suddenly from no¬ 
where on the surface of the contemporary psychology and 
cultural life; but rather they constitute one of the important 
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currents of a much wider tide arising from the depths of the 
human soul, society and culture, which are subjected to a 
painful transition from one dominant basic form to another: 
from Sensate to Ideational or Idealistic; from predominantly 
materialistic, egoistic, hedonistic, utilitarian, mechanistic, 
and cerebrally-rational to predominantly idealistic, spiritual, 
altruistic, organic and supraconscious or intuitional. 

Of the diverse research currents of the supraconscious, 
parapsychology has possibly progressed farther than most of 
the others. Thanks to its contemporary leaders it has already 
reached the stage of a real experimental science, probably 
more advanced than several other branches of general psy¬ 
chology. Because it is in conflict with the dominant material¬ 
istic-mechanistic Sensate culture, and with the prevalent 
Sensate psychology, parapsychology has been severely at¬ 
tacked by the materialists, who have attempted to discredit 
the dangerous newcomer. Their criticism has, it is true, suc¬ 
ceeded in destroying the sickly and superstitious growths 
which, since ancient times, have threatened the main bodv of 
psychic research and parapsychology, but without affecting 
whatever is sound and valid in them. Parapsychology, in fact, 
emerged stronger than ever from these attacks, because it 
was able to rid itself of so much of its unscientific impedi¬ 
menta. In the light of the great transition which Western cul¬ 
ture and man are experiencing at the present time, there is 
hardly any doubt that—together with other varieties of scien¬ 
tific study of the supraconscious—parapsychology and psy¬ 
chical research are bound to gain even more prestige in the 
years to come. In the process, they will gradually free them¬ 
selves from the remnants of superstitions still clinging to 
them and approach an answer to one of the most decisive 
problems of personality: the mysterious and all-important 
supraconscious. 

That is why, it is necessary for the intelligent layman, as 
well as the scientist and scholar, to attempt to gain an under¬ 
standing of both psychical research and parapsychology. 
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This volume aids greatly in this task. It gives a competent 
and well-rounded picture of the present state of psychical re¬ 
search and parapsychology, through the writings of scientists 
and philosophers as well as workers in both fields. It is espe¬ 
cially recommended to all who are interested in a readable 
introduction to these important disciplines. 

PlTTRIM A. SOBOKIN 


Harvard University 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Part I 

THE FIELD 



INTRODUCTION 


Our field here is the whole area of the nonmaterial; our con¬ 
sideration is the impact of the nonmaterial element, in the 
individual and in the world at large, on other minds and on 
the familiar world to which the senses testify. 

The reality of that nonmaterial element has long been 
denied by materialistic science. Its rediscovery in our day by 
the new science of parapsychology is a fact that, historically, 
far outweighs in importance the discovery of the principle of 
atomic fission. The latter speaks of death, the former of a hu¬ 
man life made infinitely more worthwhile by the uncovering 
of the inexhaustible resources of the immaterial world. 

A French philosopher once expressed gratitude for “the 
good news of damnation.” If nuclear physics, through its dis¬ 
covery of the atomic bomb, has brought us “the good news of 
damnation,” parapsychology (or psychical research) is now 
bringing us the infinitely better news of salvation, the news 
of new horizons, new frontiers, new resources. It is bringing 
home to us the truth of the late Dr. Pierre Du Nouy’s state¬ 
ment, in his great book Human Destiny, that “man’s life is 
not limited to his existence on this earth, and he must never 
forget that fact.” 

Yes, the broken circle of man’s faith is mending today, and 
it is the psychologists rather than the theologians who are 
mending it. We see them at it here—Jung, in his masterful 
dissection of materialism in “The Basic Postulates of Analyti¬ 
cal Psychology,” McDougall—to whom we owe so much!— 
in his plea, now realized, that psychical research be made a 
university study; Rhine, in his insistence that if we are to 
help men with their problems we must understand what men 
are. These men, as we see them in these pages, are the archi¬ 
tects of a whole new order of life. 
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It would be a sane guess that the way is now open for one 
of those tremendous leaps forward in the evolutionary scale 
that have come seldom in history, but when they have come 
have pushed the race furlongs farther from the slime, and 
closer to the high place where the mind of man can compre¬ 
hend the basic secrets of the cosmos, its Creator, and the 
finest product of the interaction between the two, the mind 
itself. 

Alson J. Smith 



THE BASIC POSTULATES OF 
ANALYTICAL PSYCHOLOGY 

Carl G. Jung 

It was universally believed in the Middle Ages as well as in 
the Graeco-Roman world that the soul is a substance. In¬ 
deed, mankind as a whole has held this belief from its earliest 
beginnings, and it was left for the second half of the nine¬ 
teenth century to develop a “psychology without the soul.” 
Under the influence of scientific materialism, everything 
that could not be seen with the eyes or touched with the 
hands was held in doubt; such things were even laughed at 
because of their supposed affinity with metaphysics. Nothing 
was considered “scientific” or admitted to be true unless it 
could be perceived by the senses or traced back to physical 
causes. This radical change of view did not begin with philo¬ 
sophical materialism, for the way was being prepared long 
before. When the spiritual catastrophe of the Reformation 
put an end to the Gothic Age, with its impetuous yearning 
for the heights, its geographical confinement, and its re¬ 
stricted view of the world, the vertical outlook of the Eu¬ 
ropean mind was forthwith intersected by the horizontal 
outlook of modem times. Consciousness ceased to grow up¬ 
ward, and grew instead in breadth of view, as well as in 
knowledge of the terrestrial globe. This was the period of 
the great voyages, and of the widening of mans ideas of the 
world by empirical discoveries. Belief in the substantiality 
of the spirit yielded more and more to the obtrusive convic¬ 
tion that material tilings alone have substance, till at last. 

From Modern Man in Search of a Soul , by Carl G. Jung. Copyright, 1934, 
by Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc. Reprinted by permission of the 
publishers. 
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after nearly four hundred years, the leading European 
thinkers and investigators came to regard the mind as wholly 
dependent on matter and material causation. 

We are certainly not justified in saying that philosophy or 
natural science has brought about this complete volte-face. 
There were always a fair number of intelligent philosophers 
and scientists who had enough insight and depth of thought 
to accept this irrational reversal of standpoint only under 
protest; a few even resisted it, but they had no following and 
were powerless against the popular attitude of unreasoned, 
not to say emotional, surrender to the all-importance of the 
physical world. Let no one suppose that so radical a change 
in man’s outlook could be brought about by reasoning and 
reflection, for no chain of reasoning can prove or disprove 
the existence of either mind or matter. Both these concepts, 
as every intelligent man today may ascertain for himself, are 
mere symbols that stand for something unknown and unex¬ 
plored, and this something is postulated or denied according 
to man’s mood and disposition or as the spirit of the age dic¬ 
tates. There is nothing to prevent the speculative intellect 
from treating the psyche, on the one hand, as a complicated 
bio-chemical phenomenon, and at bottom a mere play of 
electrons, or, on the other, from regarding the unpredictable 
behaviour of electrons as the sign of mental life even in them. 

The fact that a metaphysics of the mind was supplanted in 
the nineteentli century by a metaphysics of matter, is a mere 
trick if we consider it as a question for the intellect; yet re¬ 
garded from the standpoint of psychology, it is an unex¬ 
ampled revolution in man’s outlook upon the world. Other¬ 
worldliness is converted into matter-of-factness; empirical 
boundaries are set to man’s discussion of every problem, to 
his choice of purposes, and even to what he calls “meaning.” 
Intangible, inner happenings seem to have to yield place to 
things in the external, tangible world, and no value exists if 
it is not founded on a so-called fact. At least, this is how it ap¬ 
pears to the simple mind. 
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It is futile, indeed, to attempt to treat this unreasoned 
change of opinion as a question of philosophy. We had bet¬ 
ter not try to do so, for if we maintain that mental phenomena 
arise from the activity of glands, we are sure of the thanks 
and respect of our contemporaries, whereas if we explain 
the break-up of the atom in the sun as an emanation of the 
creative Weltgeist, we shall be looked down upon as intel¬ 
lectual freaks. And yet both views are equally logical, equally 
metaphysical, equally arbitrary and equally symbolic. From 
the standpoint of epistemology it is just as admissible to de¬ 
rive animals from the human species, as man from animal 
species. But we know how ill Professor Daque fared in his 
academic career because of his sin against the spirit of the 
age, which will not let itself be trifled with. It is a religion, 
or—even more—a creed which has absolutely no connection 
with reason, but whose significance lies in the unpleasant 
fact that it is taken as the absolute measure of all truth and 
is supposed always to have common-sense upon its side. 

The spirit of the age cannot be compassed by the processes 
of human reason. It is an inclination, an emotional tendency 
that works upon weaker minds, through the unconscious, 
with an overwhelming force of suggestion that carries them 
along with it. To think otherwise than our contemporaries 
think is somehow illegitimate and disturbing; it is even in¬ 
decent, morbid or blasphemous, and therefore socially dan¬ 
gerous for the individual. lie is stupidly swimming against 
the social current. Just as formerly the assumption was un¬ 
questionable that everything that exists takes its rise from 
the creative will of a God who is spirit, so the nineteenth 
century discovered the equally unquestionable truth that 
everything arises from material causes. Today the psyche 
does not build itself a body, but on the contrary, matter, by 
chemical action, produces the psyche. This reversal of out¬ 
look would be ludicrous if it were not one of the outstanding 
features of the spirit of the age. It is the popular way of think¬ 
ing, and therefore it is decent, reasonable, scientific and 
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normal. Mind must be thought to be an epiphenomenon of 
matter. The same conclusion is reached even if we say not 
“mind” but “psyche,” and in place of matter speak of brain, 
hormones, instincts or drives. To grant the substantiality of 
the soul or psvche is repugnant to the spirit of the age, for 
to do so would be heresy. 

We have now discovered that it was an intellectually un¬ 
justified presumption on our forefathers’ part to assume that 
man has a soul; that that soul has substance, is of divine 
nature and therefore immortal; that there is a power inherent 
in it which builds up the bodv, supports its life, heals its ills 
and enables the soul to live independentlv of the bodv; that 
there are incorporeal spirits with which the soul associates; 
and that beyond our empirical present there is a spiritual 
world from which the soul receives knowledge of spiritual 
things whose origins cannot be discovered in this visible 
world. But people who are not above the general level of 
consciousness have not yet discovered that it is just as pre¬ 
sumptuous and fantastic for us to assume that matter pro¬ 
duces spirit; that apes give rise to human beings; that from 
the harmonious interplay of the drives of hunger, love, and 
power Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason should have arisen; 
that the brain-cells manufacture thoughts, and that all this 
could not possibly be other than it is. 

What or who, indeed, is this all-powerful matter? It is 
once more man’s picture of a creative god, stripped this time 
of his anthropomorphic traits and taking the form of a uni¬ 
versal concept whose meaning everyone presumes to under¬ 
stand. Consciousness today has grown enormously in breadth 
and extent, but unfortunately only in spatial dimensions; its 
temporal reach has not increased, for were that the case we 
should have a much more living sense of history. If our con¬ 
sciousness were not of today only, but had historical con¬ 
tinuity, we should be reminded of similar transformations of 
the divine principle in Greek philosophy, and this might dis¬ 
pose us to be more critical of our present philosophical as- 
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sumptions. We are, however, effectively prevented from in¬ 
dulging in such reflections by the spirit of the age. It looks 
upon history as a mere arsenal of convenient arguments that 
enables us, on occasion, to say: “Why, even old Aristotle 
knew that.” This being the state of affairs, we must ask our¬ 
selves how the spirit of the age attains such an uncanny 
power. It is without doubt a psychic phenomenon of the 
greatest importance—at all events a prejudice so deeply 
rooted that until we give it proper consideration we cannot 
even approach the problem of the psyche. 

As I have said, the irresistible tendency to account for 
everything on physical grounds corresponds to the horizontal 
development of consciousness in the last four centuries, and 
this horizontal perspective is a reaction against the exclu¬ 
sively vertical perspective of the Gothic Age. It is a mani¬ 
festation of the crowd-mind, and as such is not to be treated 
in terms of the consciousness of individuals. Resembling in 
this the primitives, we arc at first wholly unconscious of our 
actions, and only discover long afterwards why it was that 
we acted in a certain way. In the meantime, we content our¬ 
selves with all sorts of rationalized accounts of our behaviour, 
all of them equally inadequate. 

If we were conscious of the spirit of the age, we should 
know why we are so inclined to account for everything on 
physical grounds; we should know that it is because, up till 
now, too much was accounted for in terms of the spirit. This 
realization would at once make us critical of our bias. We 
should say: most likely we are now making as serious an 
error on the other side. We delude ourselves with the thought 
that we know much more about matter than about a “meta¬ 
physical” mind, and so we overestimate physical causation 
and believe that it alone affords us a true explanation of life. 
But matter is just as inscrutable as mind. As to the ultimate 
we can know nothing, and only when we admit this do we 
return to a state of equilibrium. This is in no way to deny the 
close connection of psychic happenings with the phvsiologi- 
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cal structure of the brain, with the glands, and the body in 
general. We are once for all deeply convinced of the fact 
that the contents of consciousness are to a large part de¬ 
termined by our sense-perceptions. We cannot fail to recog¬ 
nize that unalterable characteristics of a physical as well as a 
psychic nature are unconsciously ingrained in us by heredity, 
and we are deeply struck by the power of the instincts which 
inhibit or reinforce or otherwise modify our mental capaci¬ 
ties. Indeed, we must admit that as to cause, purpose and 
meaning, the human psyche—however we approach it—is 
first and foremost a close reflection of everything we call 
corporeal, empirical and mundane. And finally, in the face 
of all these admissions, we must ask ourselves if the psyche 
is not after all a secondary' manifestation—an cpiphenome- 
non—and completely dependent upon the body. In the light 
of reason and of our commitments as practical men to an 
actual world, we say yes. It is only our doubts as to the 
omnipotence of matter which could lead us to examine in a 
critical way r this verdict of science upon the human psyche. 

The objection has already been raised that this approach 
reduces psychic happenings to a kind of activity of the 
glands; thoughts are regarded as secretions of the brain, and 
so we achieve a psychology without the psyche. From this 
standpoint, it must be confessed, the psyche does not exist in 
its own right; it is nothing in itself, but is the mere expres¬ 
sion of physical processes. That these processes have the 
qualities of consciousness is just an irreducible fact—were it 
otherwise, so the argument runs, we could not speak of the 
psyche at all; there would be no consciousness, and so we 
should have nothing to say about anything. Consciousness, 
therefore, is taken as the sine qua non of psychic life—that is 
to say, as the psyche itself. And so it comes about that all 
modem “psychologies without the psyche” are studies of the 
consciousness which ignore the existence of unconscious 
psychic life. 

Yet there is not one modem psychology—there are several. 
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This is curious enough when we remember that there is only 
one science of mathematics, of geology, zoology, botany and 
so forth. But there are so many psychologies that an Ameri¬ 
can University was able to publish a thick volume under the 
title: Psychologies of 1930. I believe there are as many psy¬ 
chologies as philosophies, for there is also no one single 
philosophy, but many. I mention this for the reason that 
philosophy and psychology are linked by indissoluble bonds 
which are kept in being by the inter-relation of their subject- 
matters. Psychology takes the psyche for its subject-matter, 
and philosophy—to put it briefly—the world. Until recently 
psychology was a special branch of philosophy, but now we 
are coming to something which Nietzsche foresaw—the 
ascendance of psychology in its own right. It is even threat¬ 
ening to swallow philosophy. The inner resemblance of the 
two disciplines consists in this, that both are systems of 
opinion about subject-matter which cannot be fully experi¬ 
enced and therefore cannot be comprehended by a purely 
empirical approach. Both fields of study thus encourage 
speculation, with the result that opinions are formed in such 
variety and profusion that heavy volumes are needed to con¬ 
tain them all, whether they belong to the one field or to the 
other. Neither discipline can do without the other, and the 
one always furnishes the implicit—and frequently even un¬ 
conscious-primary assumptions of the other. 

The modern preference for physical grounds of explana¬ 
tion leads, as already remarked, to a “psychology without 
the psyche”—I mean, to the view that the psyche is nothing 
but a product of biochemical processes. As for a modem, 
scientific psychology which starts from the mind as such, 
there simply is none. No one today would venture to found a 
scientific psychology upon the postulate of an independent 
psyche that is not determined by the body. The idea of spirit 
in and for itself, of a self-contained world-system of the 
spirit that is the only adequate postulate for the belief in 
autonomous, individual souls, is extremely unpopular with 
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us, to say the least. But I must remark that in 1914, I at¬ 
tended at Bedford College, London, a joint session of the 
Aristotelian Society, the Mind Association and the British 
Psychological Society, at which a symposium was held on 
the question: Are individual minds contained in God or are 
they not? Should anyone in England dispute the scientific 
standing of these societies, he would not receive a very cor¬ 
dial hearing, for their membership includes the outstanding 
minds of the country. And perhaps 1 was the only person in 
the audience who listened with surprise to arguments that 
had the ring of the thirteenth century. This instance may 
serve to show that the idea of an autonomous spirit whose 
existence is taken for granted has not died out everywhere 
in Europe or become a mere fossil left over from the Middle 
Ages. 

If we keep this in mind, we can perhaps summon up the 
courage to consider the possibility of a “psychology with the 
psyche”—that is, of a field of study based on the assumption 
of an autonomous psyche. We need not be alarmed at the 
unpopularity of such an undertaking; to postulate mind is 
no more fantastic than to postulate matter. Since we have 
literally no idea of the way in which what is psychic can 
arise from physical elements, and yet cannot deny the reality 
of psychic events, we are free to frame our assumptions the 
other way about for once, and to hold that the psyche arises 
from a spiritual principle which is as inaccessible to our un¬ 
derstanding as matter. To be sure, this will not be a modem 
psychology, for to be modem is to deny such a possibility. 
For better or worse, therefore, we must turn back to the 
teachings of our forefathers, for they it was who made such 
assumptions. The ancient view held that spirit was essen¬ 
tially the life of the body, the life-breath, or a kind of life- 
force which assumed spatial and corporeal form at birth or 
after conception, and left the dying body again after the 
final breath. The spirit in itself was considered as a being 
without extension, and because it existed before taking 
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corporeal form and afterwards as well, it was considered as 
timeless and hence immortal. From the standpoint of mod¬ 
em, scientific psychology, this conception is of course pure 
illusion. But as it is not our intention to indulge in “meta¬ 
physics,” even of a modem variety, we will examine this 
time-honoured notion for once in an unprejudiced way and 
test its empirical justification. 

The names people give to their experiences are often quite 
enlightening. What is the origin of the word S ecle? Like the 
English word soul, it comes from the Gothic saiwala and 
the Old German saiwalo, and these can be connected with 
the Greek aiolos, mobile, eoloured, iridescent. The Greek 
word psyche also means butterfly. Saiwalo is related on the 
other side to the old Slavonic word sila, meaning strength. 
From these connections light is thrown on the original mean¬ 
ing of the word Scrip: it is moving force, that is, life-force. 

The Latin words animus, spirit, and anima, soul, are the 
same as the Greek anemos, wind. The other Greek word for 
wind, pnrtima , means also spirit. In Gothic we find the same 
word in us-anan. to breathe out, and in Latin an-hclare, to 
pant. Tn Old High German, spiritus sancius was rendered by 
atnn, breath. In Arabic, wind is rill, and ruh is soul, spirit. 
There is a quite similar connection with the Greek psyche, 
which is related to psycho, to breathe, psychos, cool, psy- 
chros, cold and phttsa, bellows. These affinities show clearly 
how in Latin, Greek and Arabic the names given to the soul 
are related to the notion of moving air, the “cold breath of 
the spirit.” And this also is why the primitive point of view 
endows the soul with an invisible breath-body. 

It is quite evident that, since breath is the sign of life, 
breath is taken for life, as are also movement and moving 
force. According to another primitive view the soul is re¬ 
garded as fire or flame, because warmth also is a sign of life. 
A very curious, but by no means rare, primitive conception 
identifies the soul with the name. The name of an individual 
is his soul, and hence arises the custom of using the ancestors 
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name to reincarnate the ancestral soul in the new-born child. 
We can infer from this that the ego-consciousness was recog¬ 
nized as an expression of the soul. Not infrequently the soul 
is identified with the shadow, for which reason it is a deadly 
insult to tread upon a person’s shadow. For the same reason, 
noon-dav, the ghost-hour of southern latitudes, is considered 
threatening; the shadow then grows small, and this means 
that life is endangered. This conception of the shadow con¬ 
tains an idea which was indicated by the Greeks in the word 
syrwpados , “he who follows behind.” They expressed in this 
wav the feeling of an intangible, living presence—the same 
feeling which led to the belief that the souls of the departed 
were shadows. 

These indications may serve to show how primitive man 
experienced the psyche. To him the psyche appears as the 
source of life, the prime mover, a ghost-like presence which 
has objective reality. Therefore the primitive knows how to 
converse with his soul; it becomes vocal within him because 
it is not he himself and his consciousness. To primitive man 
the psyche is not, as it is to us, the epitome of all that is sub¬ 
jective and subject to the will; on the contrary, it is something 
objective, contained in itself, and living its own life. 

This way of looking at the matter is empirically justified, 
for not only on the primitive level, but with civilized man as 
well, psychic happenings have an objective side. In large 
measure they arc withdrawn from our conscious control. We 
are unable, for example, to suppress many of our emotions; 
we cannot change a bad mood into a good one, and we can¬ 
not command our dreams to come or go. The most intelligent 
man may at times be obsessed with thoughts which he can¬ 
not drive away with the greatest effort of will. The mad 
tricks that memory plays sometimes leave us in helpless 
amazement, and at any time unexpected fantasies may run 
through our minds. We only believe that we are masters in 
our own house because we like to flatter ourselves. Actually, 
however, we are dependent to a startling degree upon the 
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proper functioning of the unconscious psyche, and must 
trust that it does not fail us. If we study the psychic processes 
of neurotic persons, it seems perfectly ludicrous that any 
psychologist could take the psyche as the equivalent of con¬ 
sciousness. And it is well known that the psychic processes 
of neurotics differ hardly at all from those of so-called normal 
persons—for what man today is quite sure that he is not 
neurotic? 

This being so, we shall do well to admit that there is justi¬ 
fication for the old view of the soul as an objective reality— 
as something independent, and therefore capricious and 
dangerous. The further assumption that this being, so mys¬ 
terious and terrifying, is at the same time the source of life, 
is also understandable in the light of psychology. Experience 
shows us that the sense of the “I”—the ego-consciousness— 
grows out of unconscious life. The small child has psychic life 
without any demonstrable ego-consciousness, for which rea¬ 
son the earliest years leave hardly any traces in memory. 
Where do all our good and helpful flashes of intelligence 
come from? What is the source of our enthusiasms, inspira¬ 
tions, and of our heightened feeling for life? The primitive 
senses in the depths of his soul the springs of life; he is deeply 
impressed with the life-dispensing activity' of his soul, and 
he therefore believes in everything that affects it—in magical 
practices of every kind. That is why, for him, the soul is 
life itself. He does not imagine that he directs it, but feels 
himself dependent upon it in every respect. 

However preposterous the idea of the immortality of the 
soul may seem to us, it is nothing extraordinary to the primi¬ 
tive. After all, the soul is something out of the common. 
While everything else that exists takes up a certain amount 
of room, the soul cannot be located in space. We suppose, of 
course, that our thoughts are in our heads, but when it comes 
to our feelings we begin to be uncertain; they appear to 
dwell in the region of the heart. Our sensations are distrib¬ 
uted over the whole body. Our theory is that the seat of 
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consciousness is in the head, but the Pueblo Indians told 
me that Americans were mad because they believed their 
thoughts were in their heads, whereas any sensible man 
knows that he thinks with his heart. Certain Negro tribes 
locate their psychic functioning neither in the head nor in 
the heart, but in the belly. 

To this uncertainty about the localization of psychic func¬ 
tions another difficulty is added. Psychic contents in general 
are non-spatial except in the particular realm of sensation. 
What bulk can wc ascribe to thoughts? Are they small, large, 
long, tliin, heavy, fluid, straight, circular, or what? If we 
wished to form a vivid picture of a non-spatial being of the 
fourth dimension, we should do well to take thought, as a 
being, for our model. 

It would be so much simpler if we could only deny the 
existence of the psyche. But here we are with our immediate 
experiences of something that is—something that has taken 
root in the midst of our measurable, ponderable, three- 
dimensional reality, that differs bafflingly from this in every 
respect and in all its parts, and yet reflects it. The psyche 
may be regarded as a mathematical point and at the same 
time as a universe of fixed stars. It is small wonder, then, if, 
to the unsophisticated mind, such a paradoxical being bor¬ 
ders on the divine. If it occupies no space, it has no body. 
Bodies die, but can something invisible and incorporeal dis¬ 
appear? What is more, life and psyche existed for me? before 
I could say “I," and when this “I” disappears, as in sleep or 
unconsciousness, life and psyche still go on, as our observa¬ 
tion of other people and our own dreams inform us. Why 
should the simple mind deny, in the face of such experiences, 
that the “soul” fives in a realm beyond the body? 1 must ad¬ 
mit that I can see as little nonsense in this so-called supersti¬ 
tion as in the findings of research regarding heredity or the 
basic instincts. 

We can easily understand why higher and even divine 
knowledge was formerly ascribed to the psyche if we remem- 
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ber that in ancient cultures, beginning with primitive times, 
man always resorted to dreams and visions as a source of in¬ 
formation. It is a fact that the unconscious contains sub¬ 
liminal perceptions whose scope is nothing less than astound¬ 
ing. In recognition of this fact, primitive societies used 
dreams and visions as important sources of information. 
Great and enduring civilizations like those of the Hindus and 
Chinese built upon this foundation and developed from it a 
discipline of self-knowledge which they brought to a high 
pitch of refinement both in philosophy and in practice. 

A high regard for the unconscious psyche as a source of 
knowledge is by no means such a delusion as our Western 
rationalism likes to suppose. We are inclined to assume that, 
in the last resort, all knowledge comes from without. Yet 
today we know for certain that the unconscious contains 
contents which would mean an immeasurable increase of 
knowledge if they could only be made conscious. Modern 
investigation of animal instinct, as for example in insects, has 
brought together a rich fund of empirical findings which 
show that if man acted as certain insects do he would pos¬ 
sess a higher intelligence than at present. It cannot, of course, 
be proved that insects possess conscious knowledge, but 
common-sense cannot doubt that their unconscious action- 
patterns are psychic functions. Man’s unconscious likewise 
contains all the patterns of life and behaviour inherited from 
his ancestors, so that every human child, prior to conscious¬ 
ness, is possessed of a potential system of adapted psychic 
functioning. In the conscious life of the adult, as well, this 
unconscious, instinctive functioning is always present and ac¬ 
tive. In this activity all the functions of the conscious psyche 
are prepared for. The unconscious perceives, has purpose 
and intuitions, feels and thinks as does the conscious mind. 
We find sufficient evidence for this in the field of psycho¬ 
pathology and the investigation of dream-processes. Only 
in one respect is there an essential difference between the 
conscious and the unconscious functioning of the psyche. 
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While consciousness is intensive and concentrated, it is 
transient and is directed upon the immediate present and the 
immediate field of attention; moreover, it has access only to 
material that represents one individual’s experience stretch¬ 
ing over a few decades. A wider range of “memory” is arti¬ 
ficially acquired and consists mostly of printed paper. But 
matters stand very differently with the unconscious. It is not 
concentrated and intensive, but shades off into obscurity; it 
is highly extensive and can juxtapose the most heterogeneous 
elements in the most paradoxical way. More than this, it 
contains, besides an indeterminable number of subliminal 
perceptions, an immense fund of accumulated inheritance- 
factors left by one generation of men after another, whose 
mere existence marks a step in tire differentiation of the 
species. If it were permissible to personify the unconscious, 
we might call it a collective human being combining the 
characteristics of both sexes, transcending youth and age, 
birth and death, and, from having at his command a human 
experience of one or two million years, almost immortal. If 
such a being existed, he would be exalted above all temporal 
change; the present would mean neither more nor less to him 
than any year in the one hundredth century before Christ; 
he would be a dreamer of age-old dreams and, owing to his 
immeasurable experience, he would be an incomparable 
prognosticator. He would have lived countless times over the 
life of the individual, of the family, tribe and people, and he 
would possess the living sense of the rhythm of growth, 
flowering and decay. 

Unfortunately—or rather let us say, fortunately—this being 
dreams. At least it seems to us as if the collective unconscious, 
which appears to us in dreams, had no consciousness of its 
own contents—though of course we cannot be sure of this, 
any more than we are in the case of insects. The collective 
unconscious, moreover, seems not to be a person, but some¬ 
thing like an unceasing stream or perhaps an ocean of images 
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and figures which drift into consciousness in our dreams or 
in abnormal states of mind. 

It would be positively grotesque for us to call this immense 
system of experience of the unconscious psyche an illusion, 
for our visible and tangible body itself is just such a system. 
It still carries within it the discernible traces of primeval 
evolution, and it is certainly a whole that functions pur- 
posivcly—for otherwise we could not live. It would never 
occur to anyone to look upon comparative anatomy or physi¬ 
ology as nonsense. And so we cannot dismiss the collective 
unconscious as illusion, or refuse to recognize and study it 
as a valuable source of knowledge. 

Looked at from without, the psvche appears to us to be 
essentially a reflection of external happenings—to be not 
only occasioned by them, but to have its origin in them. And 
it also seems to us that the unconscious can be understood 
only from without and from the side of consciousness. It is 
well known that Freud has attempted an explanation from 
this side—an undertaking which could only succeed if the 
unconscious were actually something which came into being 
with the existence and consciousness of the individual. But 
the truth is that the unconscious is always there beforehand 
as a potential system of psychic functioning handed down 
by generations of man. Consciousness is a late-born descend¬ 
ant of the unconscious psyche. It would certainly show per¬ 
versity if we tried to explain the lives of our ancestors in 
terms of their late descendants; and it is just as wrong, in my 
opinion, to regard the unconscious as a derivative of con¬ 
sciousness. We are nearer the truth if we put it the other way 
round. 

But this was the standpoint of past ages, which always 
held the individual soul to be dependent upon a world-sys¬ 
tem of the spirit. They could not fail to do so, because they 
were aware of the untold treasure of experience lying hidden 
beneath the threshold of the transient consciousness of the 
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individual. These ages not only formed an hypothesis about 
the world system of the spirit, but they assumed without 
question that this system was a being with a will and con¬ 
sciousness—was even a person—and they called this being 
God, the quintessence of reality. He was for them the most 
real of beings, the first cause, through whom alone the soul 
could be understood. There is psychological justification for 
this supposition, for it is only appropriate to call divine an 
almost immortal being whose experience, compared to that 
of man, is nearly eternal. 

In the foregoing I have shown where the problems lie for 
a psychology that does not explain everything upon physical 
grounds, but appeals to a world of the spirit whose active 
principle is neither matter and its qualities nor any state of 
energy, but God. We might be tempted at this juncture by 
modern philosophy to call energy or the clan vital God, and 
thus to blend into one spirit and nature. As long as this under¬ 
taking is restricted to the misty heights of speculative phi¬ 
losophy, no great harm is done. But if we should operate 
with this idea in the lower realm of practical psychology, 
where our wav of explaining tilings bears fruit in daily con¬ 
duct, we should find ourselves involved in the most hopeless 
difficulties. We do not profess a psychology shaped to the 
academic taste, or seek explanations that have no bearing 
on life. What we want is a practical psychology which yields 
approvable results—one which helps us to explain things in 
a way that is justified by the outcome for the patient. In 
practical psychotherapy wc strive to fit people for life, and 
we are not free to set up theories which do not concern our 
patients or which may even injure them. Here we come to a 
question which is often attended by mortal danger—the 
question whether w r e base our explanations upon matter or 
upon spirit. We must never forget that everything spiritual 
is illusion from the naturalistic standpoint, and that the 
spirit, to ensure its own existence, must often deny and over¬ 
come an obtrusive, physical fact. If I recognize only na- 
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turalistic values, and explain everything in physical terms, 
I shall depreciate, hinder or even destroy the spiritual de¬ 
velopment of my patients. And if I hold exclusively to a 
spiritual interpretation, then I shall misunderstand and do 
violence to the natural man in his right to existence as a 
physical being. More than a few suicides in the course of 
psychotherapeutic treatment are to be laid at the door of 
such mistakes. Whether energy is God, or God is energy, 
concerns me very little, for how, in any case, can I know such 
tilings? But to give appropriate psychological explanations 
—this I must be able to do. 

The modern psychologist occupies neither the one posi¬ 
tion nor the other, but finds himself between the two, dan¬ 
gerously committed to “this as well as that”—a situation 
which invitingly opens the wav to a shallow opportunism. 
This is undoubtedly the danger of the coincidcntia opposi- 
torum —of intellectual liberation from the opposites. How 
should anything but a formless and aimless uncertainty re¬ 
sult from giving equal value to contradictory postulates? In 
contrast to this, we can readily appreciate the advantage of 
an explanatory* principle that is unequivocal. It allows of a 
standpoint which can sene as a point of reference. Un¬ 
doubtedly we arc confronted here with a very difficult prob¬ 
lem. We must be able to appeal to an explanatory principle 
founded on reality, and yet it is no longer possible for the 
modem psychologist to believe exclusively in the physical 
aspect of realilv when once he has given the spiritual aspect 
its due. Nor will he be able to put weight on the latter alone, 
for he cannot ignore the relative validity of a physical in¬ 
terpretation. 

The following train of thought shows my wav of attempt¬ 
ing the solution of this problem. The conflict of nature and 
mind is itself a reflection of the paradox contained in the 
psychic being of man. This reveals a material and a spiritual 
aspect which appear a contradiction as long as we fail to 
understand the nature of psychic life. Whenever, with our 
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there is only one earth and one mankind, East and West can¬ 
not rend humanity into two different halves. Psychic reality 
exists in its original oneness, and awaits man’s advance to a 
level of consciousness where he no longer believes in the one 
part and denies the other, but recognizes both as constituent 
elements of one psyche. 

We may well point to the idea of psychic reality as the 
most important achievement of modern psychology, though 
it is scarcely recognized as such. It seems to me only a ques¬ 
tion of time for this idea to be generally accepted. It must be 
accepted, for it alone enables us to do justice to psychic 
manifestations in all their variety and uniqueness. Without 
this idea it is unavoidable that we should explain our psychic 
experiences in a wav that does violence to a good half of 
them, while with it we can give its due to that side of psychic 
experience which expresses itself in superstition and my¬ 
thology, religion and philosophy. And this aspect of psychic 
life is not to be undervalued. Truth that appeals to the testi¬ 
mony of the senses may satisfy reason, but it offers nothing 
that stirs our feelings and expresses them bv giving a mean¬ 
ing to human life. Yet it is most often feeling that is decisive 
in matters of good and evil, and if feeling docs not come to 
the aid of reason, the latter is usually powerless. Did reason 
and good intentions save us from the World War, or have 
they ever saved us from any other catastrophic nonsense? 
Have any of the great spiritual and social revolutions sprung 
from reasoning—let us say the transformation of the Graeco- 
Roman world into the age of feudalism, or the explosive 
spread of Islamic culture? 

As a physician I am of course not directly concerned with 
these world-questions; my duties lie with people who are ill. 
Medicine has until recently gone on the supposition that ill¬ 
ness should be treated and cured by itself; yet voices are 
now heard which declare this view to be wrong, and demand 
the treatment of the sick person, and not of the illness. The 
same demand is forced upon us in the treatment of psychic 
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suffering. More and more we turn our attention from the 
visible disease and direct it upon the man as a whole. We 
have come to understand that psychic suffering is not a 
definitely localized, sharply delimited phenomenon, hut ra¬ 
ther the symptom of a wrong attitude assumed by the total 
personality. We can therefore not hope for a thorough cure to 
result from a treatment restricted to the trouble itself, but 
only from a treatment of the personality' as a whole. 

I am reminded of a case which is very instructive in this 
connection. It concerns a highly intelligent young man who 
had worked out a detailed analysis of his own neurosis after 
a serious study of medical literature. He brought me his 
findings in the form of a precise and well-written monograph 
fit for publication, and asked me to read the manuscript and 
to tell him why he was not cured. He should have been, ac¬ 
cording to the verdict of science as he understood it. After 
reading his monograph I was forced to grant him that, if it 
were only a question of insight into the causal connections 
of a neurosis, he should in all truth be cured. Since he was 
not, I supposed this must be due to the fact that his attitude 
to life was somehow fundamentally wrong—though I had to 
admit that his symptoms did not betray it. In reading his ac¬ 
count of his life 1 had noticed that he often spent liis winters 
at St. Moritz or Nice. I therefore asked him who paid for 
these holidays, and it thereupon came out that a poor school¬ 
teacher who loved him had cruelly deprived herself to in¬ 
dulge the young man in these visits to pleasure-resorts. His 
want of conscience was the cause of his neurosis, and it is not 
hard to see why scientific understanding failed to help him. 
His fundamental error lay in his moral attitude. He found 
my way of looking at the question shockingly unscientific, for 
morals have nothing to do with science. He supposed that, 
by invoking scientific thought, he could spirit away the im¬ 
morality which he himself could not stomach. He would 
not even admit that a conflict existed, because his mistress 
gave him the money of her free will. 
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We can take what scientific position we choose, there re¬ 
mains the fact that the large majority of civilized persons 
simply cannot tolerate such behaviour. The moral attitude is 
a real factor in life with which the psychologist must reckon 
if he is not to commit the gravest errors. The psychologist 
must also remember that certain religious convictions not 
founded on reason are a necessity of life for many persons. 
It is again a matter of psychic realities which can cause and 
cure diseases. How often have I heard a patient exclaim: “If 
only I knew that my life had some meaning and purpose, 
then there would be no silly story about my nerves!” Whether 
the person in question is rich or poor, has family and social 
position or not, alters nothing, for outer circumstances are 
far from giving his fife a meaning. It is much more a question 
of his unreasoned need of what we call a spiritual fife, and 
this he cannot obtain from universities, libraries, or even 
churches. He cannot accept what these have to offer because 
it touches only his head, and does not stir his heart. In such 
cases, tlie physician’s recognition of the spiritual factors in 
their true light is vitally important, and the patient’s uncon¬ 
scious helps him in his need by producing dreams whose 
contents are undeniably religious. Not to recognize the spirit¬ 
ual source of such contents means faulty treatment and fail- 

» 

ure. 

General conceptions of a spiritual nature are indispensable 
constituents of psychic fife. We can point them out among 
all peoples w'hose level of consciousness makes them in some 
degree articulate. Their relative absence or their denial by a 
civilized people is therefore to be regarded as a sign of de¬ 
generation. Whereas in its development up to the present 
psychology has dealt chiefly with psychic processes in the 
light of physical causation, the future task of psychology will 
be the investigation of their spiritual determinants. But the 
natural history of the mind is no further advanced today than 
was natural science in the thirteenth century. We have only 
begun to take scientific note of our spiritual experiences. 
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If modem psychology can boast of having removed any of 
the coverings which concealed the picture of the human 
psyche, it is only that one which hid from the investigator its 
biological aspect. We may compare the present situation 
with the state of medicine in the sixteenth centurv, when 
people began to study anatomv but had not as yet even the 
faintest idea of physiology. The spiritual aspect of the 
psyche is at present known to us only in a fragmentary way. 
We have learned that there are spiritually conditioned proc¬ 
esses of transformation in the psyche which underlie, for 
example, the well-known initiation rites of primitive peoples 
and the states induced by the practice of Hindu yoga. But 
we have not yet succeeded in determining their particular 
uniformities or laws. We only know that a large part of the 
neuroses arise from a disturbance in these processes. Psycho¬ 
logical research has not as yet drawn aside all the many veils 
from the picture of the human psyche; it remains as unap¬ 
proachable and obscure as all the deep secrets of life. We 
can speak only of what we have tried to do, and what we 
hope to do in the future, in the way of attempting a solution 
of the great riddle. 



PSYCHICAL RESEARCH AS A 
UNIVERSITY STUDY 

William McDougall 

This course of lectures on Psychical Research is, I believe, 
the first of its kind to be given in any university, whether of 
this or of any other country; and T venture to think that this 
innovation will prove to be yet another leaf added to the 
laurels of Clark University, already so distinguished by its 
impartial and courageous spirit of research. 

Other lecturers, persons distinguished in the most various 
lines of activity, but all of them qualified by special study of 
the field of Psychical Research, will deal with special parts 
or aspects of the field and from the most diverse points of 
view. For it is the intention of those who have designed the 
course that it should represent with perfect impartiality 
every point of view from which this most difficult and con¬ 
troversial field may be approached; the only stipulation being 
that each lecturer shall present his facts, his evidences, and 
his reasoning upon them in a truly critical spirit and with 
all the impartiality and openness of mind attainable by him. 

This course being so great an innovation, it is fitting that 
this lecture should be devoted to the justification of the in¬ 
clusion of Psychical Research among university studies; for 
there can be no doubt that Clark University, while it will be 
praised by many for its courage and its pioneer spirit in thus 
opening its doors to a study hitherto denied university recog¬ 
nition, will also be severely criticized by others. It will be 
said by those adverse critics that the University is encourag- 

An address delivered at a public symposium on psychical research at 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass., Nov. 29—Dec. 11, 1920. From Religion 
and the Sciences of Life , by William McDougall. Reprinted by permission 
of Methuen 6c Co., Ltd., London. 
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ing superstition and countenancing charlatanry; that it runs 
the risk of leading its students into a slough of despair, of 
entangling them in a quagmire where no sure footing is to 
be found, where will-o’-the-wisps gleam fitfully on every 
hand, provoking hopes that are destined to disappointment 
and emotions that blind us to the dangers of this obscure re¬ 
gion; dangers ranging from mere waste of time to disturb¬ 
ance of intellectual balance and loss of critical judgment; 
dangers which he who enters by the gate we seek to open 
must inevitably encounter. 

Let me begin, then, by frankly admitting that such criti¬ 
cism is not wholly without substance and foundation. The 
field of Psychical Research has pitfalls and morasses un¬ 
known in other fields of science. The student entering this 
field cannot avoid contact with vast currents of traditional 
sentiment, which sentiments, in nearly all cases, he either 
shares or repudiates with an intensity of feeling that renders 
calm and critical judgment well nigh impossible. It is as 
though the student were invited to embark with Coleridge’s 
Ancient Mariner; to exclaim, with him, “we were the first 
that ever burst into that Silent Sea”; to witness, with him, 
strange and even horrible phenomena that seem to defy all 
the ascertained laws of nature, a phantasmagoria that can 
have no reality and no origin other than the phantasy of 
minds disordered by the conflict of strong emotions and 
blinded by glittering hopes long held before the imagination 
of mankind, hopes long deferred .and now threatened with 
total extinction by the triumphant progress of scientific en¬ 
quiry. 

Let it be admitted, then, that this is no field for the casual 
amateur; for the man who merely wishes to take a rapid 
glance at the phenomena and thereupon form his own con¬ 
clusions; for the person who approaches it in the hope of 
finding solace for some personal bereavement; for the dilet¬ 
tante who merely seeks a new and sensational hobby. It is a 
field of research which at every step demands in the highest 
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degree the scientific spirit and all round scientific training 
and knowledge; a field which gives the widest scope for the 
virtues of the scientific intellect and character and which, 
just because it makes these demands and affords this scope, 
is of the greatest value as an intellectual discipline. 

Here tire mind long disciplined in other branches of science 
may find the supreme test of its powers and its training, tests 
of impartial observation, of relevant selection, of sagacious 
induction and deduction, of resolute discounting of emo¬ 
tional bias and personal influence. Here, better than in any 
other field, it may learn to recognize its own limitations, 
limitations of knowledge, of power, of principle; and to rec¬ 
ognize also the limitations of science and pliilosopliy them¬ 
selves, their inadequacy to give final answers to problems 
which mankind has long answered with ready-made formu¬ 
lae, handed down from the dim dawn of human reflection, 
and before which it now halts with burning desire for cer¬ 
tainty or unsatisfied longing for more light. 

The difficulty, the obscurity, the dangers of a field of re¬ 
search are no sufficient grounds for excluding it from our 
universities. Has not the teaching of all science in our schools 
and universities been vigorously opposed on just such 
grounds, on the ground that such teaching might lead young 
people into intellectual and moral error, or raise in their souls 
insoluble problems and conflicts that would destroy their 
peace of mind? That question has been decisively answered. 
Our Western civilization has definitely repudiated the old 
way of authority, has committed itself irrevocably to live by 
knowledge, such knowledge as the methods of science can 
attain. It cannot return to live by instinct and traditional be¬ 
liefs; it has gone so far along the path of knowledge and of 
self-direction in the light of knowledge that it cannot stop 
or turn back without disaster. The inclusion of Psychical Re¬ 
search in the scientific studies of our universities is the in¬ 
evitable last step in this advance from a social state founded 
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on instinct and tradition to one that relies upon knowledge 
and reason. 

But it may be answered by our opponents: The introduc¬ 
tion of science to our universities was justified, in spite of its 
risks, because science offers a mass of well-established truths, 
truths which are indispensable to the life of the modem 
state. Psychical Research has rightly been excluded because 
it furnishes no such body of established truth; it has solved 
no problems, has attained to no sure conclusions. 

Let us admit that this contention also is not without sub¬ 
stance and force. But to accept it as a sufficient argument 
would be disastrous. It would imply a false and fatally nar¬ 
row view of the functions of our universities. It is on just such 
grounds that the movement against the teaching of evolution 
takes its stand. It is said that evolutionary biology must not 
be studied by young people, because evolution is not an 
established fact, but merely a theory, or a mass of unverified 
hypotheses. Yet all enlightened opinion rejects this reason¬ 
ing, rightly holding that the teaching of established truth is 
only one of, and perhaps not the most important of, the func¬ 
tions of a modem university. Such teaching may perhaps be 
the sole or main function of technical schools. Our universi¬ 
ties have other, higher, more important functions. 

We may, I think, distinguish three main functions of the 
university, as follows: First, the function of educating the 
young people within its gates; secondly, the function of re¬ 
search, of extending the bounds of knowledge; thirdly, a 
function which, as the life of the modem state assumes an 
accelerating complexity, becomes more and more important, 
namely, the function of exerting a controlling influence in 
the formation of public opinion on all vital matters. Con¬ 
sider each of these three great functions in relation to our 
question: Should Psychical Research find a place in our 
universities? 

First, then, the educational function. Under this head we 
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may properly distinguish two very different, though insepa¬ 
rable, sub-functions; namely, first, the imparting of knowl¬ 
edge; secondly, intellectual and moral discipline. It is only as 
regards the former of these that Psychical Research is open to 
the indictment of its opponents. Let us admit, for the purpose 
of the argument, that it has not achieved any conclusions 
that may be taught as firmly established truths. That admis¬ 
sion denies it a role only in what we may roughly estimate 
as one-sixth of the total field of activity of the modem uni¬ 
versity, a fraction of the field which is its lowest or least im¬ 
portant part. 

As regards the other educational functions, intellectual 
training and moral discipline, it may well be claimed for 
Psychical Research that it ranks veiy high, perhaps highest 
of all possible subjects of university study. For consider—In 
what does such discipline consist? First, in attacking prob¬ 
lems patiently and resolutely, in spite of failures and dis¬ 
appointments, in spite of uncertainty that any solution may 
be attainable. Surely, in this respect Psychical Research may 
claim a foremost place! No other field of study makes such 
large demands on the patience and resolution of the stu¬ 
dent. Secondly, the discipline of observing exactly and re¬ 
cording faithfully phenomena presented to our senses. There 
is a lower form of such discipline to which the young stu¬ 
dent of science is extensively subjected; namely, the task of 
recording as exactly as possible all he can observe within 
some very limited field; as when he has to weigh exactly some 
chemical substance, or when he is set down before a micro¬ 
scope and required to draw what is there presented to his 
view. Psychical Research offers little scope for discipline of 
just this kind; but this is a lower form of observation, one 
which does not of itself lead to discovery. There is a higher 
form of observation which requires selective sagacity; it is 
conducted with a problem in view and under the guidance of 
some hypothesis which is to be tested. It requires the ob¬ 
server to distinguish the relevant from the irrelevant, to 
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look for the relevant, to concentrate upon it, and to devise 
experiments which shall isolate or accentuate the relevant. 
For discipline in this higher kind of directed observation, 
Psychical Research offers unlimited opportunities and makes 
upon the observer demands of the highest order. Then as re¬ 
gards the reasoning processes by aid of which the general 
conclusions are drawn from the phenomena observed. Here 
the demands upon the thinker in the field of Psychical Re¬ 
search are very great and the discipline consequently severe. 
The physicist or chemist observes the reactions of a single 
sample of some substance under particular conditions, and 
is forthwith in a position to state a general conclusion with 
high probability. The biologist observes some particular fea¬ 
ture in fifty or one hundred specimens of some species and, 
without great risk, makes a generalization as probably true 
of all members of the species. 

But the Psychical Researcher is dealing with the most 
complex and highly individualized of all known objects, 
namely human beings; before he can summarize his observa¬ 
tions in any generalized statement, he must exercise infinite 
caution, observe unlimited precautions, be ready to allow 
for an immense range of possible disturbing factors of un¬ 
known nature and magnitude. And, when he proceeds to 
apply statistical treatment to his data of observation, he finds 
himself facing problems of unrivalled delicacy. For he can 
never, like other scientists, be content with the comfortable 
assumption that each of his unit facts is exactly or even ap¬ 
proximately equivalent to every other one of the same gen¬ 
eral order. 

If, by reason of the complexity and delicacv of its prob¬ 
lems, Psychical Research rivals all other branches of science, 
it far surpasses them all in respect of the demands it makes 
on character and, consequently, in respect of the character- 
discipline which it affords. It requires perfectly controlled 
temper, and a large understanding tolerance of human weak¬ 
nesses of every kind, intellectual and moral alike; an infinite 
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patience in face of renewed disappointments; a moral cour¬ 
age which faces not merely the risk and even the probability 
of failure, but also the risk of loss of reputation for judgment, 
balance, and sanity itself. Anti, the most insidious of all 
dangers, the danger of emotional bias in favor of one or other 
solution of the problem in hand, is apt to be infinitely greater 
for the Psychical Researcher than for the worker in any other 
field of science; for, not only is he swayed by strong senti¬ 
ments within his own breast, but also he knows that both the 
scientific world and the general public will react with strong 
emotional bias to any conclusion he may announce, just be¬ 
cause such conclusions must have intimate bearing on the 
great controversy between science and religion, a contro¬ 
versy which, in spite of the soothing reassurances which 
great scientists and religious leaders now utter in unison, is 
still acute and may well become again even more embittered 
and violent than it has been in the past. 

As regards the second function of the university, the ex¬ 
tension of knowledge. Psychical Research may boldly claim 
its place within the fold; on this ground any opposition to 
it can only arise from narrow dogmatic ignorance, that higher 
kind of ignorance which so often goes with a wealth of 
scientific knowledge, the ignorance which permits a man to 
lay down dogmatically the boundaries of our knowledge 
and to exclaim “ ignorabimus .” This cry—“we shall not, can¬ 
not know!”—is apt to masquerade as scientific humility, 
while, in reality, it expresses an unscientific arrogance and 
philosophic incompetence. For the man who utters it ar¬ 
rogates to himself a knowledge of the limits of human knowl¬ 
edge and capacity that is wholly unwarranted and illusory. 
To cry ignorabimus in face of the problems of Psychical 
Research, and to refuse on that ground to support or coun¬ 
tenance its labor, is disingenuous camouflage; for the asser¬ 
tion that we shall not and cannot know the answers to these 
problems implies a knowledge which we certainly have not 
yet attained and which, if in principle it be attainable, lies 
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in the distant future when the methods of Psychical Re¬ 
search shall have been systematically developed and worked 
for all they may be worth. The history of science is full of 
warnings against such dogmatic agnosticism, the agnosticism 
which does not content itself with the frank and humble 
avow'al that we do not know, but which presumes to assert 
that we cannot know. 

Let us suppose that, after forty years of tentative skirmish¬ 
ing in the wilderness, Psychical Research, in part as the con¬ 
sequence of this course of lectures, should be received within 
the scientific fold and systematically cultivated in our uni¬ 
versities; and suppose that, after a hundred years of such 
cultivation, its representatives, surveying the results of all 
the work done, should find themselves compelled to utter a 
purely negative verdict, to assert that Psychical Research had 
attained to no positive answers to any of the problems it 
had set out to solve. What then? We should still have to re¬ 
peat—There is the gate to which we have no key; there is the 
veil through which we may not sec. But, also, we should still 
have to add—And there the Master-knot of Human Fate! 
And, though science might then turn aside, baffled and dis¬ 
couraged, it would at least have given some respectable 
foundation for the cry ignorahimus and have made some real 
contribution to our knowledge of the limitations of human 
knowledge. 

But, some hearer will object, this question of the limits of 
human knowledge is one not for science but for philosophy; 
and in all our universities philosophy has long had a well- 
recognized place and its numerous representatives; it is for 
the philosophers to answer the questions which science 
leaves unsolved. Such an objection would imply an old- 
fashioned and quite mistaken view of the scope and fimetions 
of philosophy. 

Philosophy may rightly claim to teach us how to think, 
how to live, and how to die. It may answer the question— 
Given the present state of tire world and of our knowledge 
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of it, what ought I to do? But it is wholly incompetent to 
answer the questions—What may I hope? What may 1 ex¬ 
pect? A cosmogony that is to be more than a fanciful specula¬ 
tion must be a scientific cosmogony; and, as science progres¬ 
ses, our cosmogony must change with it. Every cosmogony 
that professes to be philosophical rather than scientific is a 
hollow pretense. Only science working by the methods of 
science can presume to answer the question—What is? Plii- 
losophy must learn that its proper field is defined by the 
question—What ought to be? 

And here I will ask leave to revert to the disciplinary, the 
educational, function of Psychical Research with special 
reference to students of philosophy. In my opinion, formed 
through considerable contact with such students, their chief 
lack is knowledge of science; and of all forms of science that 
which can most enlighten them in literature can go far to 
induce in them that which so many of them need, namely, a 
clear recognition of the limitations of the scope of pliilosophy 
and a corresponding humility in themselves as philosophers. 
For here they will find that questions which philosophers 
through all the ages have answered in their peculiar and ut¬ 
terly diverse fashions are capable of being approached by 
the methods of science; and the mere act of following in 
imagination such lines of approach can hardly fail to bring 
home to the student the fact that the methods of philosophy, 
divorced from science, are of no avail. He will be brought to 
realize that pliilosophy, whether it aims to sketch the main 
features of the universe or seeks to instruct us regarding the 
values and the duties of mankind, must, in both cases, pro¬ 
ceed from the fullest possible knowledge of what science 
has achieved, or lay itself open to those charges of futility 
and ignorant presumption which so often have been 
launched against it. 

What, then, are the essential questions on which we may 
expect new light from Psychical Research? They may all be 
summed up in one, namely—Does Mind transcend matter? Or 
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more fully stated—Is all that we call mental, intellectual or 
spiritual activity, is all understanding and reason, all moral 
effort, volition, and personality, merely the outcome and 
expression of a higher synthesis of physical structures and 
processes and, therefore, subject to the same general laws 
and interpretable by the same general principles as those 
which Physical Science arrives at from the study of the in¬ 
animate world? Or are mental activities, are all or some of 
the essential functions of personality, in some degree inde¬ 
pendent of the physical basis with which they are so intri¬ 
cately interwoven? Have they their own peculiar nature, in¬ 
terpretable only in terms of principles quite other than those 
whose validity has been proved by the victory of man over 
his physical environment? 

It is the old problem of materialism versus spiritualism or 
idealism, of mechanism versus vitalism in biology; or, as I 
would prefer to formulate it, the problem of animism versus 
mechanistic-monism. This has been the central problem of 
philosophy for more than two thousand years; and always 
the philosophers have been pretty equally divided into two 
groups, those who say “Yes” and those who say “No.” The 
course of development of modem science has on the whole 
tended strongly to give predominance to the view which 
denies the transcendence of Mind. Idealistic philosophers 
have struggled in vain to stem this tide, urging that it is 
absurd to regard as subject to the laws formulated for the in¬ 
terpretation of physical phenomena, the mind, which con¬ 
ceives the physical world and which has itself in some degree 
created those phenomena. 

But this and all similar reasoning remains inconclusive 
and must ever remain so. We are up against a question of 
empirical fact; and the answer to the question can be brought 
only by the methods of empirical science. 

Many of the greater physicists have inclined to think that 
their own science points towards a positive answer to this 
question of transcendence; and it is possible that the progress 
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of physical science and of biology may in the course of time 
lead us to a decisive answer to this central problem. But, if 
so, the answer will be achieved only very slowly by very 
indirect methods of attack. The essence of Psychical Re¬ 
search is the proposal to attack the problem directly. If Mind 
in any manner and degree transcends the physical world 
and its laws, surely it may somehow and somewhere be pos¬ 
sible to obtain direct evidence of the fact bv the methods of 
science, by observation of phenomena and by reasoning from 
them! That is the proposition on which Psychical Research 
is founded. Psychical Research proposes, then, to go out to 
seek such phenomena, namely phenomena pointing directly 
to the transcendence of Mind, and, if possible, to provoke 
them experimentally. Phenomena of this kind have been re¬ 
ported in every age; and in every age antecedent to our own 
age, dominated as it is by the principles of scientific evidence, 
their obvious implication has been accepted. Psychical Re¬ 
search proposes to marshal all such sporadically and spon¬ 
taneously occurring phenomena, to examine them critically, 
to classify them, to discover if possible the laws of their oc¬ 
currence and to add to them experimentally induced phe¬ 
nomena of similar types. 

Consider now the third great function of our universities, 
the guidance of public opinion. It is perhaps from this point 
of view that the admission of Psychical Research to the uni¬ 
versities is most urgently needed. Here is a most obscure 
question vitally affecting the intellectual outlook and the 
moral life of men in general. Surely it is for the universities 
to find, if possible, the light that we need! What ground can 
be found for their neglect or repudiation of the task? Several 
such grounds are implied, though rarely formulated ex¬ 
plicitly. 

First it may be said, the task is one for the philosophers and 
theologians, who are well represented in the Universities. 
But philosophers and theologians have wrestled with it for 
long ages; and there is no faintest reason to believe that by 
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their methods alone they can achieve in the future any 
greater success than they have attained in the past. Let us 
glance at the grounds they offer us for accepting a positive 
answer in face of the general tendency of science to insist 
on the negative answer. They may all be reduced to two. 
First, the moral ground; to believe in the transcendence of 
Mind is a moral need of mankind in general. Such belief, it 
is said, is essential to the maintenance and progress of our 
civilization. Our civilization has been built up on a founda¬ 
tion of and under the sway of such belief; and, if that founda¬ 
tion and that influence should be taken away, our civilization 
must surelv decline; even though it be possible for excep¬ 
tional individuals to continue to attain high moral excellence 
in an attitude of stoic agnosticism. This argument is respect¬ 
able; it has weight and substance. Given a balance of evi¬ 
dence and the impossibility of assured knowledge, we would 
be justified in accepting that view which seems the more 
conducive to human welfare. This argument, which perhaps 
William James was the first to state and defend explicitly, is, 
I suppose, implied bv those who ask us to continue to accept 
the transcendence of Mind as an article of faith. But this 
moral argument in no sense justifies a refusal to countenance 
or support Psychical Research, which is nothing less than 
an endeavor to replace faith bv knowledge in this matter. If, 
from time to time, religious leaders exhort their flocks to 
eschew Psychical Research and pour scorn upon it and all its 
works, wc cannot wholly acquit them of a preference for 
ignorance over against knowledge. It would seem that they 
fear the result of Psvchical Research; they fear either a nega¬ 
tive outcome of the great enquiry, or a positive outcome 
which shall disturb the minds of their flocks by bringing 
knowledge not strictlv in accord with traditional beliefs. 
Therefore they ask us to remain content to accept these be¬ 
liefs on authority. But it is too late to advocate that policy 
with any hope of success. As I said before, it is obvious that 
we have left the age of authority behind and that our civiliza- 
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tion is irrevocably committed to the attempt to live by knowl¬ 
edge, rather than by instinct and authority. Consider now 
the second main ground offered for acceptance of the posi¬ 
tive answer. If we ask whence does ecclesiastical authority 
derive the views it seeks to impose, the answer is that they 
are founded upon alleged historical events of a remote age, 
events of just such a nature as Psychical Research is con¬ 
cerned to investigate at first hand as contemporary events. 
However we regard the evidence of those remote events, we 
can hardly claim that the lapse of some two thousand years 
has made the evidence of them less disputable; and in any 
case it is clear that mankind in general is ceasing to find that 
evidence sufficient. More and more we are inclined to sav— 
You ask us to accept the transcendence of mind because we 
have certain records of events which, if the records be above 
suspicion, would seem to justify and establish that belief; 
and yet you would forbid us to examine, in a candid and 
critical spirit, similar events that are reported as occurring 
among friends and neighbors. Truly, he who repudiates 
Psychical Research in the interests of religion and of religious 
authority cannot easily be absolved from the charge of a 
timid obscurantism. 

But it is not only in respect of this high problem of tran¬ 
scendence that public opinion needs from the universities a 
guidance of a kind which they can give only if they cultivate 
Psychical Research. That after all is a problem for the in¬ 
tellectual few; although the views of those few may have far- 
reaching influence upon the fives of the many. The great 
public does not much concern itself with the question—Are we 
truly in some degree rational beings capable of moral choice 
and creative endeavor? In the main they continue to regard 
themselves as such beings, in spite of all statements of scien¬ 
tists and philosophers to the contrary. But they are much 
concerned to know what kind and degree of influence Mind 
can exert upon bodily processes, what truth there is in the 
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claims of many sects and schools of mental healers. They do 
keenly desire to know whether there is a kernel of truth in 
the widely accepted claims of communication with departed 
friends; whether each of us, as science tells us, is forever shut 
off from all his fellows by the distorting and inadequate 
means of communication provided by sense-organs and 
muscular system; whether there is not some common stock 
of memory and experience upon which men may draw in 
ways not recognized by science; whether at death each of 
us is wholly exterminated; whether ghost stories are founded 
only on illusion and other forms of error. 

There is in all lands an immense amount of eager question¬ 
ing about such matters; immense amounts of time and energy 
are given to ineffective efforts to obtain more light on such 
questions. And unfortunately there is a multitude of persons 
who for the sake of filthy lucre take advantage of these eager 
desires, these strong emotional needs, and of the prevailing 
lack of sure knowledge, to falsify, obscure and fabricate the 
evidence. 

It is perhaps this last aspect of the present situation which 
most urgently calls for action of the universities. In spite of 
the immense and growing prestige of science and its steady 
and scornful negative to all such questioning, the whole 
civilized world increasingly becomes the scene of a confused 
welter of amateur investigation, of conflicting opinions, of 
bitter controversies, of sects and schools and parties, each 
confidently asserting its own views and scornfully accusing 
the others of error, and of woeful blindness or wilful decep¬ 
tion. 

The negations of the scientific world are of little or no 
effect upon this chaos of conflicting beliefs and ardent de¬ 
sires. And so long as science stands apart, coldly refusing to 
take a hand in the game, refusing to take seriously the ques¬ 
tions asked, refusing to bring to bear upon the many phe¬ 
nomena that keep alive these conflicts, these hopes, and these 
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beliefs, its powerful, highly organized apparatus of investiga¬ 
tion, its negations will continue to exert but little influence 
toward stilling the tempest. 

Let me state the demand upon our universities at its sim¬ 
plest and lowest. Let us suppose that we are firmly con¬ 
vinced that no positive knowledge is attainable, that the out¬ 
come of a sustained, organized, and cooperative attack upon 
the problems of Psychical Research, such as the universities 
alone are capable of making, must lead to purelv negative 
conclusions; I submit that, nevertheless, we ought to recog¬ 
nize such inquiry as a task which the present state of chaos 
in the public mind urgently requires of the universities that 
they undertake and steadfastly pursue. 

The situation, its needs and its demands on the universities 
mav be illustrated on a small clear-cut scale by one particular 
problem which has long been recognized as crucial in Psychi¬ 
cal Research, namely the problem of telepathy. Docs telepa¬ 
thy occur? That is to sav—do we, do minds, communicate 
with one another in any manner and degree otherwise than 
through the sense-organs and through the bodily organs of 
expression and the physical media which science recognizes? 

Science asserts that no such communication occurs or can 
occur. Yet in all ages antecedent to our own, belief in such 
communication has been universal. And in our own skeptical 
age and community, such belief is still very general. It is 
held by all intelligent Christians; for it is implied in the 
practice of prayer and communion. A very large proportion 
of intelligent educated persons believe they have observed 
or experienced instances of such communication. In that 
highly educated, scientific and skeptical class, the medical 
men, it is I think tme to say that about one in three believes 
that he has first-hand knowledge of indisputable instances of 
it. A careful, highly critical statistical survey of such sporadic 
instances, made by persons of the highest qualifications, has 
resulted in a strongly positive verdict. A number of carefully 
conducted attempts to obtain evidence of it under experi- 
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mental laboratory conditions have given equally positive re¬ 
sults. A number of men of great distinction and of the high¬ 
est intellectual and moral qualifications have announced 
themselves as convinced, after due inquiry, of its occurrence. 
Yet, in spite of all this, science, especially science as repre¬ 
sented in the universities, refuses to regard the question of 
its occurrence as one to be taken seriously, as one deserving 
of investigation. And why? Simply because we cannot at 
present see how such communication can take place. 

Now, to deny that phenomena of a certain kind may occur, 
on the ground that we cannot understand how they may be 
brought about, is very unsatisfactory even in the sphere of 
physical science. It is still more unsatisfactory and positively 
misleading in the biological sciences. And in relation to any 
events in which the human mind or personality plays a part, 
it is reprehensible and utterly inadmissible as a ground of 
denial or refusal of investigation. 

What more suitable task for a research department of a 
university can be conceived than the task of investigating 
such a problem. The individual man of science may and does 
offer two valid excuses for ignoring this and other problems 
of Psychical Research. He may say—That is not my line, I 
have other things to do. Or he may say—I have tried and 
have had purely negative results. But our universities as a 
group of national institutions cannot excuse themselves in 
this way. The signs of the times call aloud to them that they 
shall frankly acknowledge their responsibility and welcome 
Psychical Research to an honored place within their gates. 
Nowhere else may we hope to find the calm critical temper 
of scientific inquiry sufficiently developed and sustained; to 
no other institutions or associations can we hopefully entrust 
the task of shedding the cold clear light of science upon this 
obscure and much troubled field of vague hopes and vaguer 
speculations. 

In conclusion, greatly daring, I will venture to say a few 
words in reply to a question which I feel many of my hearers 
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wish to put to me, the question, namely—In your opinion has 
Psychical Research hitherto achieved any positive results? 
I am not the sort of person who holds a great number of clear- 
cut positive and negative beliefs. I am rather a person of the 
kind that deals in probabilities and degrees of probability, 
recognizing that our best formulations are but relatively true, 
that human mind and speech are incapable of formulating 
absolute truths. Therefore I can attempt in all frankness only 
qualified answers. In my view the evidence for telepathy is 
very strong; and I foretell with considerable confidence that 
it will become stronger and stronger, the more we investigate 
and gather and sift the evidence. In my opinion there has 
been gathered a very weighty mass of evidence indicating 
that human personality does not always at death wholly 
cease to be a source of influence upon the living. I am in¬ 
clined to regard as part of this evidence the occurrence of 
ghostly apparitions; for it seems to me that, in many of these 
experiences, there is something involved that we do not at 
all understand, some causal factor or influence other than dis¬ 
order within the mental processes of the percipient. I hold 
that a case has been made out for clairvoyance of such 
strength that further investigation is imperatively needed; 
and I would say the same of many of the alleged supernormal 
physical phenomena of mediumship. I am not convinced of 
the supemormality of any of these in any instance. But I do 
feel very' strongly that the evidence for them is such that the 
scientific world is not justified in merely pooh-poohing it, 
but rather is called upon to seek out and investigate alleged 
cases with the utmost care and impartiality. 

To some of you this confession will seem to make extrava¬ 
gant claims for Psychical Research; to others it will seem 
that I am quite unduly skeptical. Such wide differences of 
view will continue to divide us until the universities shall 
have brought order, system, and cooperative effort into the 
domain of Psychical Research. 



THE CENTRAL QUESTION 
ABOUT MAN 

J. B. Rhine 

What are we human beings, you arid I? No one knows. A 
great deal is known about man, but his fundamental nature— 
what makes him behave as he does—is still a profoimd mys¬ 
tery. Science cannot explain what the human mind really is 
and how it works with the brain. No one even pretends to 
know how consciousness is produced. What kind of a natural 
phenomenon is thought? There isn’t even a “theory'”. 

Such ignorance about the very knower himself is scarcely 
credible! Science has pushed forward our frontiers success¬ 
fully in a great many directions. It has explored the poles and 
depths and heights of the earth and all the elements of mat¬ 
ter; it has revealed the pent-up violence of the atom; it is 
probing the fine structure of the germ plasm and subtle na¬ 
ture of once dread diseases. How can it have left almost un¬ 
touched the central question: Where does human personality 
belong in the scheme of things? 

It will surelv be a source of amazement to historians in the 
twenty-first century that man so long delayed to attack with 
concentrated research the problem of what he is himself. 

0 6 0 

Instead of knowledge of what we are, we have beliefs. 
When we were very young most of us acquired our first belief 
about man—that he consisted of two parts, a material body 
and a nonphysical mind or soul. The soul was the ruling part 
and the body was a house and an instrument of the soul. It 
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was, of course, only on Sunday that we spoke of the soul, 
unless there was a funeral. But on weekdays the word “mind” 
was used to mean much the same thing; the fine points of 
difference did not concern us. 

Whether in church or on the street we all encountered and 
absorbed essentially the same concept of human beings. The 
prevailing view was that the mind rcallv controlled the in¬ 
dividual and his behavior. It was, of course, the mind of the 
individual around which our culture and institutions grew 
up. Not only our social agencies such as the schools, but in¬ 
deed all our wavs of life, our manners, morals, enjoyments, 
aspirations, and values, have been founded on the doctrine 
we acquire in childhood, namely that man is a dual being, 
with his mind the true center of his personality. 

This traditional belief usually continues in the individual 
until late adolescence. After that it tends to persist with those 
who do not advance far in higher education or in reflective 
thinking. Even among young people who do go on to ad¬ 
vanced study, there are some who cling devotedly to their 
early concepts right on through the collegiate period and to 
some extent through life. 

The general drift, however, is away from the old two-part 
or “spiritual” view of man. As the student encounters the 
sciences that deal with the human species, its origin and 
evolution; as he learns about the close connection found be¬ 
tween behavior and the brain; and as he sees how far the 
glands regulate personality by chemical means, his beliefs 
begin to shift. He finds out that the child mind matures only 
as the brain develops, that certain mental functions are 
linked with specific areas in the brain, and that if the brain 
is injured these psychical functions are lost. So closely do 
thought and brain action appear to parallel each other that 
the young inquirer naturally comes to think of the brain as 
the true center of control over behavior. This is the second 
belief about man. 

The brain, of course, lends itself to study by physical 
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methods. The nerve cells of which it is composed are part of 
the universe of matter and energy. The mind, on the other 
hand, is intangible. Of what “stuff” could it be composed? 
What would it be if it were not physical? It seems to be 
merely a function of the brain—an aspect of the brain in ac¬ 
tion. Thus we come to think of man as entirely physical in 
nature, and of the mind as a mere cpiphenomenon or after¬ 
glow of brain activity. Such an explanation helps to organize 
our knowledge of things into one system instead of two. 

So the student of the sciences finishes his education with 
little left of his earlier belief about man. He mav have made 
the change gradually and without any open argument or even 
conscious decision. In fact, this transition from one belief to 
the other is, in most instances, a subtle drift of attitude in 
response to the viewpoint of teachers and books; it can be 
as much a result of pure suggestion as was the childhood ac¬ 
ceptance of the older concept of man. 

The fact is that we hear very little about the problems of 
what we are. 

There is an unfortunate taboo, both in school and out of it, 
against discussion of the beliefs concerning man’s ultimate 
nature. As a result, even on the most liberal university cam- 
pus, the question of mind and man seldom comes out in the 
open. Certain departments naturally assume the traditional 
view, the foremost being the divinity school where the as¬ 
sumption of a spiritual or nonphysical factor in man seems 
essential. But while that school is busily training young 
preachers in the confident faith that some kind of transcend¬ 
ent mind or soul regulates the individual’s life, the medical 
school, perhaps only a stone’s throw away in space, is just as 
confidently ignoring anything but the objective bodily 
processes in its training of young healers. Even the young 
psychiatrist in training is led increasingly to depend on his 
syringe, his scalpel, and his electrical apparatus, to work on 
the brain instead of tire mind. 
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Psychology, of course, is the field in which this problem 
belongs. The nature of the mind, or psyche, is by definition 
psychology’s subject of study, diough the “science of the 
soul” has long since lost interest in souls. Even the word 
“mind” as used by the layman, meaning something different 
from the brain, is no longer in good standing. The student, 
therefore, finds nothing about the soul in modern psychology 
textbooks and lectures, and very little on the mind as a dis¬ 
tinct reality. Instead he studies about “behavior” and its re¬ 
lation to brain fields and pathways. The relation of mind to 
body is an outmoded topic and the dualistic view that the 
mind is something in itself that interacts with the brain and 
to some degree governs its activity, is a dead issue in psy¬ 
chology. 

Among the psychologists (and psychologist-philosophers) 
the old defenders of the dual nature of man—William James, 
William McDougall, Ilenri Bergson, and Hans Driesch—are 
now gone from the scene, and there are no comparable suc¬ 
cessors. The soul theory of personality has passed into psy¬ 
chological history. 

Yet oddly enough, no one even claims to have proved that 
the mind is physical. There is no physical theory of conscious 
mental process on record. It is astonishing that a branch of 
science gives acceptance to a view of the mind not only with¬ 
out positive proof but without even so much as an untested 
hypothesis to account for it. Such a reaction can only be 
characterized as one of pure belief, as an act of “faith.” Yet 
it has become almost as typical of scientific circles and class¬ 
rooms as belief in the soul has been of the schools of theology. 

Nothing, however, is ever permanently settled in any field 
by unverified faith. 

In the days of Copernicus and Galileo thinking men had 
to decide between the view of an earth-centered (geocentric) 
world and a sun-centered (heliocentric) one. The classic 
dispute was settled, not by authority, but by research. Re¬ 
flective men today must, in a similar way, decide which is 
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the control center of the individual’s personal world—his 
subjective, experiencing mind, or his objective, organic brain. 
But only by research can it be determined which is correct, 
the mind-centered or psychocentric view of man, or the 
brain-centered or cerebrocentric conception. Mere beliefs, 
of whatever type, are no longer sufficient for the guidance 
of humanity. 

Unlike the old question of the earth versus the sun, this 
problem of man is an urgent one! As urgent as human hap¬ 
piness, human welfare, human life. Our floundering human 
relations today are clearly the result of one basic cause: We 
simply do not know how to h eat people—on what principle, 
what philosophy of man, what assumptions about his nature. 
We do not know enough about him. We have only conflicting 
ideas and beliefs. 

Consider but a handful of the pressing issues before us to¬ 
day: What should be our attitude toward conquered peo¬ 
ples? Displaced persons? Racial minorities? Former allies? 
Our competitors in world trade or local business? Employees? 
Management? The convicted criminal? The unemployed? 
Our hungry and needy neighbors at home and abroad? No¬ 
body knows a sure answer. The way we treat these people 
obviously depends on our beliefs about what they are. But 
those beliefs are in fundamental conflict and confusion. 

What physician could safely treat a patient without know¬ 
ing his disease? What engineer works without knowing the 
character of his materials? How can we hope to train and 
engineer people effectively, either individually or in groups, 
while we are still ignorant of what the simplest kind of a 
man really is? We cannot any longer agree even on what to 
believe! 

Our social institutions are founded on the mind-centered 
or psychoccntric view of man. Present-day psychology on the 
other hand is largely cerebrocentric, with its focus on the 
dynamics of the brain. And the schism between these two 
concepts is deep and radical. Our culture assumes, for in¬ 
stance, that the mind is sufficiently different from the physi- 
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cal body to allow for “free will.” Such volitional freedom/ 
means that the mind lias laws of its own, and that therefore* 
the laws of the body and environment do not govern it, at\ 
least not entirely. They leave it some freedom from physical 
determination, some independence of action. The phvsicalis- 
tic view of personality, on the other hand, makes every act 
subject to physical law and leaves no room at all for freedom. 
One system of causation, one type of law, is supreme in both 
the mental and bodily realms. 

Hence it is crucial for us, and for society in general, to 
know whether or not the mind is just a physical brain func¬ 
tion. For without freedom of choice our social philosophies 
would collapse. Without free volition there can be no moral¬ 
ity, no real democracy, not even any science itself as a free 
inquiry. If mental life is wholly a product of cerebral physics 
there would appear to be no escape from physical law any¬ 
where in the course of human conduct. Freedom is then only 
a fancy, and ethics, under physical law, entirely a fiction. 

Human relations have now come to the pass where incon¬ 
ceivable misery and devastation must follow upon failure 
to discover a better chart for the understanding and guidance 
of humanity. Older beliefs have lost much of their guiding 
force without new ones of tested value taking their place. It 
is a time for action. 

The first thing to do is to see the questions of mans nature 
in perspective. 

The problem, of course, is not a new one. I have presented 
it here as the individual student is likely to meet it in college; 
but the issue has also come up for the entire race on reach¬ 
ing “intellectual maturity.” The parallel is a fairly close one. 

Back in what might be called the intellectual childhood 
and adolescence of the race there was the same universal be¬ 
lief that man is a dual creature, a body with a governing soul 
or mind of immaterial character. Then as cultural develop¬ 
ment reached the point of critical, rational, scientific think- 
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}ng, as it has done in the last few centuries, very much the 

J ame thing happened to the thinking world at large as hap¬ 
pens to the thinking student in his science courses in college. 
Rational man lost his belief in his own spiritual nature. Revo¬ 
lutionary discoveries in the sciences, especially in nineteenth 
century biology, broke down the traditional picture of man 
and his place in the natural order. In the reconstruction of 
the findings of the sciences into a single universal scheme, 
the mind as a distinctive order of reality was left out. It had 
no place in the new mechanistic picture in the world. 

Wherever science came in, the traditional belief in man’s 
spiritual nature went out. Psychology became increasingly 
saturated with physical concepts. The physicalistic doctrine 
of man did progress from a crude materialism to theories 
patterned after those of modern physics; but the dominance 
of physical analogy still remains. There is no tolerance left 
in the sciences for anything like the nonphysical, or exclu¬ 
sively psychical, reality which men once labeled the soul. 
This development has gone so far that today the few remain¬ 
ing scientists who publicly express belief in the soul are 
likely to bring embarrassment to their colleagues. 

Yet something about this nineteenth century picture is 
wrong! Some exceptional phenomena of human nature were 
overlooked when this scientific concept of man was being 
framed; omitted, as usual, because they did not fit. In fact, 
their inclusion would have altered the whole design. 

These phenomena are the beginning of the story of this 
book. Because they were rare and exceptional and difficult 
to verify, they were easily ignored hy orthodox science. 
Nevertheless a few bold scientific inquirers did accept the 
challenge to investigate the claims that were made for these 
manifestations. And, as will be seen, the outcome has been 
revolutionary. 

The phenomena in question were those called “psychic,” 
and their study became known as “psychical research.” In 
university circles it is now called “parapsychology,” the 
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science of those mental manifestations that appear to tran¬ 
scend recognized principles. Nonacademic societies were 
formed in different countries for the purpose of promoting 
such research; earliest among them were the Society for 
Psychical Research (S.P.R.), founded in England in 1882. 
At first, and indeed for many years, such research had to be 
conducted outside the university laboratories and depended 
almost entirely on the sponsorship of these societies. It was 
their pioneering work that first drew attention to the possibil¬ 
ity of a scientific approach to the question of the basic nature 
of man. 

The story before us here is an account of this heretical, 
controversial, pioneering branch of research that is still 
clamoring for due recognition at the gates of conservative, 
official, circumspect science. The account deals with a few 
scattered but devoted explorers working here and abroad 
during the last seven decades and with what thev have dis- 
covered about human beings that will help us to see what 
men really are in the scheme of things. It tells of the experi¬ 
ments conducted and the evidence accrued, of the ups and 
downs of the inquiry, the difficulties and the eventual con¬ 
quests, the meaning of the results and problems left un¬ 
answered. Final judgment must of course be left to the 
reader, but there is now a great accumulation of findings to 
draw upon. 

We shall have to be concerned with many mysteries. But 
for that I make no apology; an alert science makes capital of 
mysteries. The scientific worker seizes upon the inexplicable 
phenomenon as he would upon a suddenly discovered treas¬ 
ure. The more unexplainable and mysterious it is, the more 
insight it will yield when eventually explained. The special 
promise of the mysteries with which we have dealings here 
is that they may lead us on to the discovery of a farther and 
wider reach of the human mind into the realm of space and 
time and matter we call the universe, 
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INTRODUCTION 


Ever since psychic research became a scientific branch of in¬ 
quiry, with the founding of the London society in 1882, the 
evidence for its authenticity has made its impact upon the 
modem world. No longer arc those who possess mediumistic 
power lumped together derisively as being eccentric or ab¬ 
normal. In fact, the subject is in danger of being made too 
popular since the general trend in “tension-entertainment” 
is to use this little-understood faculty, which belongs ex¬ 
clusively to scientific study within the laboratory, rather than 
have it established as anxiety-provoking material. 

The Reverend Alson Smith has set out to bring together a 
much-needed work, one that is characterized by thoroughness 
as well as level-headed judgment. As he presents these in¬ 
spired characters from the past and the present who have 
had mediumistic experiences, one has no doubt of the 
genuineness of those people who have left the world richer 
by the nature of their experiences. The strongest factor in 
the psychic field is undoubtedly trance. The most fascinating 
stories of its age-old phenomena have been gathered from 
all ages and all comers of the earth. It is unfortunate that in 
most cases the recipients of these gifts have been accorded 
little respect during their lifetime, and even today society as 
a whole looks upon these gifts as being related to magic. 

My own position permits me to say that the ecstasy of such 
experiences can best be desci ibed as a state of overmastering 
feeling—a psychological state in which intense mental ab¬ 
sorption in “divine” things is sometimes accompanied by 
temporary loss of normal perception and even voluntary con¬ 
trol. Such rapture is not confined to the mystic alone. The 
poet-priest and prophet of his time knew these devastating 
emotions. Dryden, Shakespeare, Milton, Byron, Longfellow 
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and Blake, to mention a very few, knew the transport of en¬ 
thusiasm, the winged word, the enthusiastic expression. In 
all art there are the transports that lift the artist out of him¬ 
self. 

We must not forget that the ancient Hebraic and Chris¬ 
tian writings between the third and ninth centuries are re¬ 
garded by the Western world to be pre-eminent works of 
literature, as well as sacred and inspired. As for the great 
Socrates the mystic way made him, in spite of his outward 
appearance, “all glorious within.” We read that he was the 
most righteous man of his age. No self-tormented ascetic, he 
knew want and abundance, and he lived without the com¬ 
placent self-righteousness of the Pharisee and the angry 
bitterness of those who have no understanding of the follies 
and misdeeds of their fellow men. Moreover, it was his deep 
and life-long conviction that he must daily improve himself, 
as well as those with whom he would have dealings. Like St. 
Francis Xavier, he thoroughly understood how important it 
was that, if one would bring conviction and faith, one must 
be oneself good company. Ilis own infirmities gave him a 
profound sympathy for those who had not learned to master 
their passions and ills, and to point out that men have changed 
very little in their attitude toward truth. When the city 
wherein he lived brought him to trial, and threatened him 
with death, his sense of civic duty forbade him to accept any 
avenue of escape. Neither sentimental nor cynical, he dis¬ 
armed the ridicule and attack of others by anticipating it. He 
was a man of faith who believed that the soul partakes of 
the divine. 

The accusations against the great scholar bear a striking 
and unhappy resemblance to the experiences of all men of 
vision who have suffered and died in all ages. But more 
especially today, when we remember that his friendship with 
men who had lost favor in the public eye could not be for¬ 
given him; and so vague accusations of corruption of the 
young made him a martyr to his time. Like Jesus, he wrote 
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nothing and so we learn from Cicero, who reminds us that 
he brought philosophy from heaven to earth. Happily, his 
“universal deductions” have been preserved for us by Plato 
and Xenophon. 

Evidence from the past cannot and should not be ignored. 
Most psychic experience, particularly the psychic phenomena 
produced by mediums, does not lend itself readily to any 
kind of scientific control because of its largely spontaneous 
nature. But the phenomena produced by telepathy, clair¬ 
voyance, telekenesis and precognition can easily be tested in 
simple experiments based on the laws of chance—and it is 
from the results of such experiments that we can hold out 
the greatest hope for the future of psychic research. 

Eileen J. Garrett 



RELIGIOUS ECSTASY IN THE 
NON-CHRISTIAN WORLD 

I. A. Cornelison 


Ed. note. The world of the nonmaterial is the homeland of both 
religion and psychic science. Religious experience, ancient as the 
race, is a rich source of psychic phenomena. The Oracles, the 
Eleusinian Mysteries, Neo-Platonism, Yoga, the “medicine” of 
the American Indian—all of these speak to us of that inner light 
and inward guidance which was also the joy of the Christian 
mystics. 

In religious experience we see most if not all of the phenomena 
that we associate with psychics—the trance, the monitory voices, 
the sense of oneness with the Creator, phantasms ol the living and 
the dead, levitation, automatic writing and speaking, stigmata, 
and so-called “miracles.” We see, too, that obsession with sin and 
sense of “wrestling with the devil” that belongs to the shadowy 
no man’s land somewhere between parapsychology and abnormal 
psychology. 

Historically speaking, religious experience in all its variants is 
our greatest single reservoir of psychic phenomena and as such 
deserves long and careful study. 

1. The Yoga. The Y 7 oga, a division of the Sankva philoso¬ 
phy, which is probably the oldest system of Hindu philoso¬ 
phy, professed to be the means of attaining perfect present 
and eternal happiness. It prescribed eight steps to be taken 
in order to reach the beatific state: sitting firmly and with¬ 
out motion on a spot that is neither too high nor too low, 
forebearance, religious observance, postures, restraint of the 
senses, steadying of the mind, contemplation, and profound 
meditation. One of the postures required consisted in placing 
the left foot on the right thigh, and the right foot on the left 

From The Natural History of Religious Feeling, by I. A. Cornelison. Pub¬ 
lished by G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York, 1911. 
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thigh; and holding, with the right hand, the right great toe, 
and with the left hand, the left great toe, the hands coming 
from behind the back, and crossing each other; while the 
chin rested on the intcrclavicular space, and the sight was 
fixed on the tip of the nose. The seventh step, contemplation, 
was the fixing of the mind on the one great knowledge, the 
Supreme Spirit, so as to exclude all other thoughts. The 
eighth step, profound meditation, was the perfect absorp¬ 
tion of thought in the one object of meditation, the Supreme 
Spirit. Following these steps, the susceptible seldom failed 
to reach the most exalted religious experience, union with, 
and absorption in, the deity. Often narcotic or exhilarating 
substances were used to hasten the entrance into the beatific 
state: especially the juice of the soma, the moon plant. This 
was supposed to have given exhilaration to the god’s them¬ 
selves and was celebrated in the Vcdic hymns, as itself a 
god. One of the names of Indra w T as Somapa, soma-drinker. 
The worshipper who drank it was supposed to be divinely 
illuminated, made partaker of celestial joy, and of immortal¬ 
ity. 

In one of the Vedic hymns, the worshippers say. 

We’ve quaffed the soma bright, 
and immortal grown, 

We’ve entered into light, 

and all the Gods have known; 

What mortal now can harm? 

Or foeman vex us more? 

Through thee, beyond alarm. 

Immortal God, we soar. 

2. The Ancient Oracles. 'T’hc ancient Greeks believed that 
there was a capacity in the human soul to be affected directly 
by the action of the gods; rudimentary in the majority of 
men, but hugely developed in a favored few. Even some of 
the sober-minded philosophers believed themselves inspired. 
Socrates believed that he was subject to a divine leader 
whom he called his Demon. He said that, from his youth up, 
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he had been cognizant of a voice, and that the power, from 
which this voice emanated, was the god, or the gods, the 
same gods who also speak by the oracles. 

The oracles delivered their message in a state of ecstasy or 
trance, in which it was supposed that the god acted immedi¬ 
ately upon their souls. The Pythia, at Delphi, the most cele¬ 
brated oracle, was always a woman, and generally one of the 
ignorant rural population. She prepared herself for the di¬ 
vine communication by fasting and abstraction of the mind. 
In the temple was an opening in the earth, from which issued 
an intoxicating vapor. Over this opening a tripod was 
erected, upon which the Pythia was mounted. After inhaling 
the vapor for a time she fell into a trance, and delivered the 
message, which the god was supposed to have impressed on 
her soul by supernatural action. 

There were sacred places, also, at which the applicant 
himself was expected to receive the divine communication. 
In these cases, he was required to go through a course of 
physical depletion bv fasting, to lie on his back in the temple, 
and to fix his mind by contemplation, until sleep came, when 
his dream would be the communication of the god to his 
soul. 

3. The Pythagoreans. There is reason to believe that Py¬ 
thagoras (B.C. 570) regarded the natural energy of the mind 
as insufficient for the attainment of the highest knowledge of 
the truth; and with that the attainment of the highest happi¬ 
ness. He held that this knowledge could be attained only in 
exalted states of feeling, in which direct communications 
were made to the soul by the divine spirit. There is reason to 
believe that he not only sought these exalted experiences 
but that he resorted to the natural means of producing them, 
and that he and his followers formed a religious, or a semi- 
religious brotherhood. 

4. The Worship of Dionysus. We need not attempt to trace 
the worship of the Grecian Dionysus (the Roman Bacchus) 
to its origin; or to give the particulars in which the several 
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festivals celebrated in his honor differed from one another. 
We shall give only the general meaning of his worship with 
some of the exercises with which it was performed. 

Dionysus, according to the Grecian mythology, was the 
son of Semele and Zeus. He was the god of the fertilizing 
spring showers, and especially the god of the vine. He 
journeyed over the earth teaching men to cultivate the vine 
and to make wine. The festival in his honor, as the god of the 
vintage, was celebrated with an abandonment to mirth and 
hilarity, and with buffoonery, in which even the slaves were 
expected to join. After the vintage he was supposed to have 
been slain, and to lie dead under the winter frost. This sup¬ 
position animated his worshippers with the gravest senti¬ 
ments and led them to celebrate his worship even with 
bloody rites. The jolly and mirth-giving god becomes the 
terrible god who unseats the reason, and is now Zagreus. 

Zagreus, the son of Persephone by Zeus, her father, was 
killed by the Titans, who, after tearing the body to pieces, 
devoured it, leaving only the heart, which w'as carried to 
Zeus, and by him given to Semele, of whom Zagreus was 
bom again as Dionysus. 

One form of the worship was restricted to women, who, 
in celebrating it, met in the winter among the hills, clad in 
fawn skins, and with their hair dishevelled, swung the thyr¬ 
sus, tfie symbol of the wine-god, beat the cymbals, and 
danced till they worked themselves into the highest state of 
religious frenzy. The holiest rites took place at night by the 
light of torches, in which the frenzied women slew a bull, 
tore him in pieces with their teeth, and ate the raw flesh, as 
Zagreus had been torn and eaten by the Titans, and then 
sought, in mourning, for the dead god. It was to these frantic 
excitements and violent demonstrations, upon which men 
were not allowed to intrude, the name “orgies” was first 
given. 

5. Cybele. The mother of the gods had the Curetes, Corv- 
bantes, and Dactyls as her priests and attendants, inferior 
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deities or demons, who are said to have worshipped her with 
wild orgiastic dances and music, and who were themselves 
worshipped by men in the same manner. The votaries of 
Cybele worshipped her with a sacred madness, during which 
the soul was surrendered to the control of the deity, and was 
endowed with a sense of power, and with preternatural 
strength. 

6. Demeter. The Roman Ceres was the daughter of Kronos 
and his sister Rhea, who was the sister of Zeus. She was the 
goddess of the cornfield, who taught and induced men to 
cultivate grain. Her daughter Persephone, of whom her 
brother Zeus was the father, wliile gathering flowers in the 
meadow was carried off by Hades, the god of the Under¬ 
world, to be Iris wife. The mother, inconsolable at the loss, 
wandered for nine days and nights with torches in her hand 
searching for her daughter, till at length Helios revealed to 
her the rape, which had been instigated by Zeus. Inflamed 
with anger, she renounced Zeus and the society of Olympus. 
She wandered on the earth, grieving and fasting, until she 
came to Eleusis, where she was received by Keleos, the king, 
as the nurse for his newborn son Demophoon. Offended by 
the interference with her plan to give the youth exemption 
from old age and death, she caused her wan and aged look 
to disappear and standing in the majesty of her divine form, 
she diffused a dazzling brightness throughout the whole 
house, and said: “I am the exalted Demeter, the charm and 
comfort of both gods and men. Let the people of Eleusis erect 
for me, a temple and an altar on yonder hill, above the 
fountain, and I will prescribe to them the orgies they must 
religiously observe, in order to propitiate my favor.” 

The temple was erected, and Demeter took up her abode 
therein, still pining with grief for the loss of her daughter. 
For a whole year she suffered not a grain that was sown to 
grow; and the whole human race would have perished had 
not Zeus, in alarm, sent Hermes to Hades to bring Perseph¬ 
one back. The mother received her daughter with trans- 
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ports of joy, and lifted the ban she had placed upon the 
earth. The seed sown now came up and produced abundance, 
and the earth was covered with fruits and flowers. She now 
consented to go back and dwell with the gods on Olympus; 
but before her departure, she taught Keleos and his daugh¬ 
ters, with Triptolemus, Diokles, and Eumolpeus, the divine 
service, and all the solemnities which she required to be ob¬ 
served in her honor. Thus began the mysteries of Eleusis; the 
less, celebrated in February, in honor of Persephone; the 
greater, in August, in honor of Demeter herself. 

7. The Eleusinian Mysteries. The mysteries, originally 
celebrated at Eleusis, in Attica, in honor of Demeter, came 
to be celebrated throughout Greece, and, in time, attained 
to an almost catholic supremacy. When the local govern¬ 
ments were concentrated at Athens, that city became the 
centre of religion; a temple called the Eleusinian was erected 
therein as the national sanctuary of Demeter. The temple at 
Eleusis, however, retained its sacredness; and there the most 
solemn rites were performed. At first, only inhabitants of 
Attica were admitted to membership; afterwards, the privi¬ 
lege w r as extended to all Greeks. 

These mysteries, in their aim, their spirit, and form of cul¬ 
ture, bore more striking likeness to the Christian church than 
any other heathen institution. Their members were a brother¬ 
hood, whose object was the cultivation of all goodness, in 
the present life; and of the hope of blessedness, in the life to 
come. They required, as a condition of membership, a con¬ 
sciousness of a direct divine action on the soul, and the ex¬ 
perience of exalted religious feeling. The rites of initiation, it 
was believed, established a kinship of the soul with the di¬ 
vine nature, secured the divine favor, and introduced the 
person into a state of bliss. 

Objection was made to the Oqfliic mysteries, that they 
promised salvation, in return for the mere observance of 
ritualistic acts. The Eleusinian mysteries were held to be 
superior, in that they promised salvation only to those who 
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had the high-wrought experiences of initiation and who also 
lived a pious and just life. 

The prescribed order of preparation and the mode of ini¬ 
tiation: nine days’ fasting and wandering around the shores, 
and on the plain of Eleusis in the night and in the dark of 
the moon, with torch in hand, searching for the lost goddess; 
the eager expectancy of the divine action on the soul; the 
sudden entrance, at the end of the nine days into the holy 
building, which was illuminated to a dazzling brightness; 
and the impressiveness of the magnificent ritual, which por¬ 
trayed the life and glory of the deities bv whom the mys¬ 
teries were instituted, brought the initiated to the highest 
pitch of divine rapture. There were various degrees of ad¬ 
vancement, each having its own peculiar secrets and ex¬ 
periences. The candidate was initiated into the lesser mys¬ 
teries at Athens in February; but, in order to enjoy full mem¬ 
bership, he must undergo a second initiation in the following 
September; and before he could be initiated into the higher 
degree, a year must pass from that date. Those who held of¬ 
fice must have an initiation into a still higher degree, be pos¬ 
sessed of still higher secrets, and pass through a higher ex¬ 
perience. 

8. Neo-Platonism. The Neo-Platonists held that knowl¬ 
edge and virtue were God’s gifts, and are to be obtained only 
by self-abnegation on the part of man; that the sage may, 
when completely renouncing himself and resigning himself 
unresistingly to the divine influence, attain to the intuition 
of God, which is the highest step in philosophy. The business 
of man is to return to God, from whom he, as a sensuous 
being, has estranged himself. The means by which this re¬ 
turn is to be accomplished are virtue, philosophic thought, 
and, above all, the immediate ecstatic intuition of God, and 
becoming one with him. 

Plotinus, the most eminent of the Neo-Platonists, taught 
that, by nature’s endowment, there are three grades of men. 
Men of the first grade are buried in the sensuous, regarding 
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pleasure as the only good and pain as the only evil. Those of 
the second grade rise higher, but unable to discern that 
which is above them, become only virtuous, devote them¬ 
selves to practical life, aiming merely to make a right choice 
from among those things which are of inferior rank. Men of 
the third grade are of divine nature; gifted with higher power 
and keener vision, they turn toward the radiance which 
shines from above, rise into its presence and, despising all 
that is of earth, sojourn there, where is their tme fatherland 
and where they become partakers of the true joy. The last, 
the highest end for man, is ecstatic elevation to the One 
truly good. When we look upon God we have reached our 
end and found our true rest; all disharmony is removed; we 
circle about God, in the movements of a divinely inspired 
dance, and behold him, the source of life, the principle of 
being, the cause of all good, the source and principle of the 
soul, and we enjoy perfect blessedness. Yet, tliis is not a be¬ 
holding but only another manner of knowing; it is ecstasy, 
simplification, contact with God. 

Not alwavs are we able to abide in this blessed state, as 
* 

we are not yet completely loosed from the bonds of the 
earthiv. It is only too easy for the earthly to win back our 
regards; and only rarely does the direct vision of the supreme 
God fall to the lot of the best of men. Porphyry, the disciple 
of Plotinus, tells us that his master attained to this unifica¬ 
tion with God only four times during the six years of his as¬ 
sociation with him. 

Porphyry differed from his master in holding that, in the 
ecstatic elevation and union with the divine, the mind does 
not lose the consciousness of personality. The ecstasy is only 
a dream in which the soul, dead to the world, rises to a parti¬ 
cipation in the divine. It is an elevation above action, above 
liberty, and yet not an annihilation: it is an ennobling res¬ 
toration, or transformation of the individual nature. 

In the treatise entitled Iamblicus de Mysteriis, which 
though not written by Iamblicus is supposed to have been 
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written by one of his disciples, under his direction, the 
writer says: 

The pomp of emperors becomes as nothing , in comparison with 
the glory that surrounds the hierophant. The priest is a prophet, 
full of deity; the subordinate powers of the upper world are at 
his bidding, for it is not a man, but a god, who speaks the word of 
power. Such a man lives no longer the life common to other men; 
he has exchanged the human life for the life divine; his nature is 
the instrument and vehicle of the deity, who fills and impels him. 
Men of this order do not employ, in the elevation they experience, 
the waking senses, as do others: they have no purpose of their 
own, no master)' over themselves; they speak wisdom which they 
do not understand; and their faculties, absorbed in a divine 
power, become the instruments of a superior will. Often, at the 
moment of inspiration, or when the afflatus has subsided, a fiery 
appearance is seen, which is caused by the entering or departing 
power; and those who are skilled in this wisdom can tell, by the 
character of this glory, the rank of the divinity who has seized 
the reins of the mystic’s soul and is guiding it as his will. Some¬ 
times the body of the man, subject to this influence, is violently 
agitated; sometimes it is rigid and motionless. In some instances, 
sweet music is heard; in others, discordant and fearful sounds. 
The person of the subject has been known to dilate, and tower to 
a superhuman height; and sometimes, to be lifted up in the air. 
Frequently, not merely the ordinary exercises of reason, but sensa¬ 
tion and animal life appear to have been suspended; the subject 
has not felt the application of fire: he has been pierced with spits 
and cut with knives, and has felt no pain. Yt^a, the more the body 
and the mind have been enfeebled by vigils and fasts; the more 
ignorant and mentally imbecile a youth may be who is brought 
under this influence, the more freely and unmixedly would the 
divine power be made manifest. So clearly are these wonders the 
work, not of human skill or wisdom, but of supernatural power. 

9. Sufism. The Sufis, among the Mohammedans, made it 
the greatest aim of their lives to attain an ecstatic state, in 
which the soul enters the world of dreams, and becomes one 
with God. 

Four stages were prescribed, for the ascent to that state. 

1. Strict obedience to the ritual laws of Mohammedanism, 
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prayer, fasting, pilgrimage, alms, and ablution. 2. Rising 
above the outward ceremony to a nearer approach to the 
deity. 3. By continuous contemplation and devotion, rising 
to the true perception of the visible and the invisible; recog¬ 
nizing the God-head, and holding an ecstatic relation to it. 
4. The highest stage, in which man communicates directly 
with the deity. The means employed by some to reach the 
ecstatic state are rapid repetitions of the principal attributes 
of God. “No God but Allah: O God; O Him; O just God; O 
living God; O revenging God”; the chant becoming louder 
and more violent, as it goes on. Then all stand in a circle, and 
each devotee, standing on his right foot, sways his left leg 
and his whole body backwards and forward, or from side to 
side. Then begins the pirouette on the left heel, the eyes 
being closed and the arms outstretched, when the attraction 
of God begins to operate, and the final ecstasy comes on. 

10. The Medicine of the American Indian. Mr. Francis 
Parkman tells us that it is in religious ecstasy the American 
Indian finds the object which is to be his “medicine,” or the 
charm of his life. 

At the age of fourteen or fifteen the Indian boy blackens 
his face, retires to some solitary place, and remains for days 
without food. Superstitious expectancy, and the exhaustion 
of abstinence, rarely fail of their results. His sleep is haunted 
with visions, and the form which first, or most often appears, 
is that of his guardian Manitou; a beast, a bird, a fish, a ser¬ 
pent, or some other object, animate or inanimate. The young 
Indian henceforth wears about his person the object re¬ 
vealed in his dream, or some portion of it, as a bone, a feather, 
a snake skin, or a tuft of hair. This, in the modem language 
of the forest or prairie, is known as his medicine. The Indian 
yields to it a sort of worship; propitiates it with offerings of 
tobacco; thanks it in prosperity; and upbraids it in disaster. 

Similar customs have prevailed among all the Indian tribes; 
and all have employed the dance to produce the ecstatic 
state. 



THE DAEMON OF SOCRATES 
Frederick W. H. Myers 

The Founder of Science himself—the permanent type of 
sanity, shrewdness, physical robustness, and moral balance— 
was guided in all his affairs of life by a monitory Voice—by 
“the Daemon of Socrates/’ This is a case which can never 
lose its interest, a case which has been vouched for by the 
most practical, and discussed by the loftiest intellect of 
Greece—both of them intimate friends of the illustrious sub¬ 
ject; a case, therefore, which one who endeavours to throw 
new light on hallucination and automatism is bound, even at 
this distance of time, to endeavour to explain. And this is 
the more needful since a treatise was actually written, a 
generation ago, as “a specimen of the application of the 
science of psychology to the science of history,” arguing from 
the records of the daemon in Xenophon and Plato that Socra¬ 
tes was in fact insane. 1 

I believe that it is now possible to give a truer explana¬ 
tion; to place these old records in juxtaposition with more 
instructive parallels; and to show that the messages which 
Socrates received were only advanced examples of a process 
which, if supernormal, is not abnormal, and which charac¬ 
terizes that form of intelligence which we describe as genius . 
For genius is best defined—not as “an unlimited capacity of 
taking pains”—but rather as a mental constitution which 
allows a man to draw readily into conscious life the products 
of unconscious thought. 

I have already urged that beneath the superficially con- 

From Proceedings , Society for Psychical Research, Vol. V, 1888-9. Re¬ 
printed by permission. 

1 Du Dimon de Socrate, &c., by L. F. L£lut. 1856. 
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scious stratum of our being there is not only a stratum of 
dream and confusion, but a still subjacent stratum of coher¬ 
ent mentation as well. This thesis, I think, is strongly sup¬ 
ported by the records which have come down to us as to the 
Daemon of Socrates. We shall see that the monitions which 
Socrates thus received were for the most part such as his 
own wiser self might well have given and that, where the 
limits of knowledge attainable by bis own inmost reflection 
may possibly have been transcended, they seem to have been 
transcended in such direction as a clairvoyant development 
of his own faculties might allow, rather than in such a way 
as to suggest the intervention of any external power. Let us 
try to analyse the nature of the “divine interventions” ac¬ 
tually recorded by Socrates’ contemporaries. The voice, it 
should be remarked, was always a voice of restraint; its 
silence implied approval. In the first place Xenophon’s testi¬ 
mony completely establishes the fad. lie desires, in defend¬ 
ing his friend and master from the charge of impiety to make 
as little as may be of the matter; but what he says is quite 
enough to prove—if such proof were needed—that the dae¬ 
mon is no metaphor, but is to be taken literally as a notorious 
and repeated incident in Socrates’ life. 

“First then,” he says, “as to his not worshipping the gods 
whom the city worships, what evidence was there of this? 
He sacrificed constantly, and obviously used the art of divina¬ 
tion; for it was a matter of notoriety that Socrates said that 
the divine Providence gave him indications; and this in¬ 
deed was the principal reason for accusing him of introduc¬ 
ing new gods.”* 

The instances where such indication was given may be 
divided into three heads. 

First come the cases where the warning voice—or its 
equally significant absence—gives proof of a sagadty at least 
equal to that of the waking Socrates, and decides him to 


2 Xenophon, Memorabilia , I. 1. 
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action, or to abstention from action, which he professes 
always to have recognized as right and wise. 

Next come the cases where the monition implies some sort 
of knowledge not dependent on any external source, yet not 
attainable by ordinary means—as a knowledge of potential 
“rapport” (to use the term of the elder mesmerists), or special 
relation between two organisms. 

And, lastly, come one or two doubtful cases where—if they 
be correctly reported—there was something like clairvoyance, 
or extension of the ordinary purview of sense. 

The first of these classes contains the great majority of 
the recorded cases, whether small or great matters are con¬ 
cerned. And it is noticeable that the monition frequently oc¬ 
curred in reference to mere trifles, and had been a habitual 
phenomenon for Socrates from childhood upwards—both of 
which points are eminently in analogy with what we know 
of other automatisms. Let us take first some trivial cases. 

1. In the Euthijilcmus of Plato, Socrates is about to quit 
the palaestra; the sign detains him; young men enter, and 
profitable conversation ensues. 

2. In the Phacdrus, Socrates, when leaving his resting- 
place, is detained by the sign, which thus leads him to a dis¬ 
course which he had not intended to utter. “I am, it seems, 
a prophet.” He then remarks, “But only just enough for my 
private use and benefit.” 

3. In the First Alcibiadcs the sign restrains him from 
speaking to Alcibiades until the latter is old enough to un¬ 
derstand him aright. 

There are also various cases where Socrates dissuades his 
friend from expeditions which ultimately turn to their harm. 
None of these are in our sense evidential; and in some of 
them (as in the case of the Athenian expedition against Syra¬ 
cuse) ordinary sagacity might have given the same warning. 
The case of Timarchus (Plato, Theagcs) is the most dramatic 
of these warnings. 

Timarchus was sitting at supper with Socrates, and rose 
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to go out to a plot of assassination, to which plot only one 
other man was privy: 

“What say you, Socrates?” said Timarchus, “do you continue 
drinking; I must go out somewhither, but will return in a little, if 
so I may.” And the voice came to me; and I said to him, “By no 
means rise from table; for the accustomed divine sign has come to 
me.” And he stayed. And after a time again he got up to go, and 
said, “I must be gone, Socrates.” And the sign came to me again; 
and again I made him stay. And the third time, determining that I 
should not see, he rose and said naught to me, when my mind 
was turned elsewhere; and thus he went forth, and was gone, and 
did that which was to be his doom. 

Wc cannot now tell what the evidential value of this case 
may have been. There may have been that in the countenance 
of one of them who sat at meat, which may have shown to 
Socrates that the hand of an assassin was with him on the 
table. 

But among these monitions of Socrates, a certain silence 
of the warning voice on one last occasion was held by Socra¬ 
tes himself, and has since been reputed, as the most note¬ 
worthy of all. This was when Socrates, accused on a capital 
charge of impiety, from which he might have freed himself 
by far less of retractation than has been consented to by 
many a martyr, refused altogether to retract, to excuse him¬ 
self, to explain away; claiming rather, in one of the first and 
noblest of all assertions of the law of conscience as supreme, 
that he deserved to be supported at the public cost in the 
Prytancum, as a man devoted to the mission of a moral 
teacher of men. The divine sign, as has been said, came only 
to warn or to restrain; when it was absent, all was well. And 
throughout the whole series of events which led to Socrates’ 
death, the voice intervened only once—to check him from 
preparing any speech in his own defense. Thereafter, by an 
emphatic silence, it approved the various steps by which the 
philosopher brought on his own head that extreme penalty 
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which, save for his own inflexible utterances, the Dikastery 
would not have ventured to inflict. 

“There has happened to me, O my judges,” he said, in his 
last speech after sentence passed, “a wonderful thing. For 
that accustomed divine intimation in time past came to me 
very many times, and met me on slight occasion, if I were 
about to act in some wav not aright; but now this fate which 
ye behold has come upon me—this which a man might deem, 
and which is considered, the very worst of ills. Yet neither 
when I left my home this morning was I checked by that ac¬ 
customed sign; nor when I came up hither to the judgment- 
hall, nor at any point in my speech as I spoke. And yet in 
other speeches of mine the sign has often stopped me in the 
midst. But now it has not hindered me in any deed or word 
of mine connected with this present business. What then do 
I suppose to be the reason thereof? I will tell you. I think it 
is that what has happened to me has been a good thing; and 
we must have been mistaken when we supposed that death 
was an evil. Herein is a strong proof to me of this; for that ac¬ 
customed sign would assuredly have checked me, had I been 
about to do aught that was evil.” 

I dwell upon this incident; for in the history of inward 
messages no such scene is likely to recur. We shall never 
again see such a man at such a moment drawing strength 
from the silence of the monitory utterance which came to 
him as from without himself, though it were from the depths 
of his own soul. 

The next class of the Soeratic monitions can only be briefly 
dealt with here. They touch on that singular phenomenon of 
so-called rapport which is to us at present and has long been 
in the eyes of Science an unexplained and a very disputable 
thing; but on which recent hypnotic experiments are slowly 
bringing us to look as in some sense a reality. In modem 
terms we should say that the disciples of Socrates were in¬ 
fluenced not so much by his instruction as by his suggestion; 
and that some inward instinct—expressed by the monitory 
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voice whose utterances we are analysing—informed him 
without conscious consideration whether his intending dis¬ 
ciples were receptive to his suggestion or no. It is in the Pla¬ 
tonic dialogue Theagcs that this aspect of the divine moni¬ 
tion is most insisted on. 

“I never learnt from you,” says a certain Aristeides to 
Socrates, “anything at all. You yourself well know this. But 
I always made progress whenever I was along with you, even 
if I were in the same house lint not in the same room; yet 
most when I was in the same room; and even in the same 
room I got on better if I looked at you when you were speak¬ 
ing than if I looked anywhere else. But I got on far the best 
of all when I was sitting near you and holding or touching 
you. But now,” said he, “all my then character has dribbled 
out of me.” 

I would not insist too strongly on an interpretation which 
may be merely fanciful. But nevertheless we should be puz¬ 
zled to find Greek words more expressive of the gradual dis¬ 
sipation and disappearance of a post-hypnotic suggestion— 
the melting away of some imparted energy in well-doing as 
the subject is removed from the operator's influence. And 
that the possibility of some rapport of this kind should be in¬ 
dicated not by conscious thought but by a message emanat¬ 
ing from some subconscious phase of a man’s being, this, too, 
is a phenomenon to which modern experience furnishes not 
infrequent analogies. 

The third class of Socratie monitions which I have men¬ 
tioned rests on very slender evidence. We cannot be sure 
that the monitory sign ever warned him of anything which 
no possible sagacity of the ordinary kind could have led him 
to discover. As is natural in the beginning of such inquiries, 
the cases cited to illustrate this supposed supernormal knowl- 
edge are mainly interesting and important incidents; and it 
is precisely in relation to such incidents that some uncon¬ 
scious guess is likely to have been made. What we should 
like would be just what Plato has omitted—specimens, 
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namely, of the trivial cases where the divine warning saved 
the philosopher from some momentary mishap. Of this sort I 
can find only one; and that is merely a tradition, given in 
Plutarch’s essay Dc Gcnio Socratis. Socrates, according to 
this story (which Plutarch puts into the mouth of a supposed 
eyewitness), is walking and talking with Euthyphron, but 
stops suddenly, and calls his friends to turn back by another 
street. Most of them follow him, but others keep on their 
wav, and presently meet a great herd of swine who knock 
down some of them and befoul the rest. “Charillus” (who 
had thus braved Socrates’ warning), “returned home with 
levs and clothes full of mire—so that we all remembered 

O 

Socrates’ familiar spirit, with roars of laughter, marvelling 
how the Divinity had care of him continually.” 

One more remark. Among the most singular incidents in 
Socrates’ life were those pauses of immobility, frequently 
lasting for hours, and once, as reported, for a consecutive 
day and night, when he was inaccessible to any outward 
stimulus, and remained fixed as in a deep contemplation. 
Medical readers have seen that there must have been more 
than mere contemplation here; and Lclut has treated these 
accesses as a kind of stupor attonilus—oi bewildered paralysis 
of all intellectual operation, such as is seen in minds over¬ 
balanced bv some terrible shock. I cannot accept the parallel, 
nor believe that symptoms so grave can supervene in robust 
health and disappear without leaving a trace behind. Nor, 
again, is there anything which suggests epilepsy. I believe 
the accesses to have been accesses of ecstasy, reached, as in 
some rare cases, without any previous hysterical disturbance; 
and indicating (as I hold) a subconscious self, so powerful 
and so near the surface that some slight accident sufficed to 
determine its temporary predominance over the whole man. 

But I must leave here the story of Socrates, rich in un¬ 
worked psychological suggestion, but cited here only as an 
example of wise automatism; of the possibility that the mes¬ 
sages which are conveyed to the conscious mind from un- 
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conscious strata of the personality—whether as sounds, as 
sights, or as movements—may sometimes come from far be¬ 
neath the realm of dream and confusion, from some self 
whose monitions convey to us a wisdom profounder than wc 
know. 



THE HEAVENLY ARCANA 
Emanuel Swedenborg 


Ed. note. Emanuel Swedenborg, the “Northern Plato/’ was a nat¬ 
ural scientist who turned his attention to theology in middle 
life. He thereupon became not only scientist but ethical teacher, 
religious philosopher, and mystic. F. W. II. Myers says of him: 
“It was to Swedenborg first that the unseen world appeared be¬ 
fore all things as a realm of law, a region not of mere emotional 
vagueness and stagnancy of adoration but of definite progress, 
according to the laws of cause and effect, resulting from structural 
laws of spiritual existence and intercourse/’ 

Swedenborg is best known for his amazing clairvoyance. He 
could read the thoughts of others; he could predict coming events; 
he claimed to be able to communicate with the dead and to be 
able to cross back and forth between this world and the next. And 
he spoke of all these things in the same calm, objective way in 
which he discussed minerals, tides, and geological formations— 
as, indeed, we see him speaking of them in this brief selection 
from his Heavenly Arcana. 

One of his contemporaries who was much impressed bv Swe¬ 
denborg was the philosopher Immanuel Kant, who became ac¬ 
quainted with him through his friend Charlotte von Knobloch. 
Kant wrote a book about Swedenborg called Dreams of a Spirit 
Seer , in which he describes many authenticated cases of Sweden¬ 
borg’s clairvoyance. 

It having been granted me, by the divine mercy of the Lord, 
to know the internal sense of the Word, in which are con¬ 
tained the deepest arcana, such as never heretofore have 
come to the knowledge of any person, nor can come, unless 
the nature of the other life be known; for the major part of 
what is contained in the internal sense of the Word describes 
and involves what relates to it; therefore it is allowed me to 

From Arcana Coelestia , by Emanuel Swedenborg. Published by the Ameri¬ 
can Swedenborg Printing and Publishing Society, New York, 1879. 
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disclose what I have heard and seen during the communica¬ 
tions which, now for several years, have been permitted me 
with spirits and angels. 

I am well aware that many persons will insist that it is 
impossible for anyone to converse with spirits and angels 
during his life in the body; many, that such intercourse must 
be mere fancy and illusion; some, that I have invented such 
relations in order to gain credit; whilst others will make other 
objections; for all these, however, I care not, since I have 
seen, heard, and had sensible experience of what I am about 
to declare. 

Man is created by the Lord, so that during his life in the 
body, he is capable of conversing with spirits and angels, as 
indeed occurred in the most ancient times; for, being a spirit, 
clothed with a body, he is one with them. But, because in 
process of time, mankind so immersed themselves in corpo¬ 
real and worldly things, caring for almost nothing else, the 
way to effect this became closed; nevertheless, it is again 
opened as soon as bodily things are removed, and then man is 
introduced amongst spirits, and associates with them. 

It being permitted me to relate what I have, during several 
years, heard and seen in the spiritual world, I shall begin 
with showing the state of man when rising from the dead, or 
in what way he passes from the life of the body into the life 
of eternity. For that I might know that man lives after death, 
it has been granted me to speak and converse with several 
persons with whom I had been acquainted during their life 
in the body, and this not merely for a day or a week, but for 
months and in some instances for nearly a year, as I had been 
used to do here on earth. The)' were greatly surprised, that 
they themselves, during their life in the body, had lived, and 
that many others still live, in such a state of unbelief concern¬ 
ing a future life, when nevertheless there intervenes but the 
space of a few days between the decease of the body and 
their entrance into another world—for death is a continua¬ 
tion of life. 



THE MRS. PIPER CASE 
James H. Hyslop 

Ed. note. One of the most successful trance mediums of modem 
times was the late Mrs. Leonore Piper, of Boston, Mass. For many 
years after her “discovery” by Prof. William James in 1885, she was 
studied intensively by American and British psychical researchers, 
among them Dr. James Hyslop, Dr. Richard Hodgson, Sir Oliver 
Lodge and F. W. II. Myers. No imputation of fraud was ever 
brought against her, and for James she was “the one white crow 
that proves not all crows are black.” Hodgson viewed her as the 
one medium who had come closest to proving the truth of sur¬ 
vival. lie summed up his study of her mediumship by stating: 

“It may be that further experiment in the lines of investigation 
before us may lead me to change my view; but at the present time 
I cannot profess to have any doubt but that the chief ‘communica¬ 
tors' are veritablv the personalities that they claim to be, that they 
have survived the change we call death, and that they have di¬ 
rectly communicated with us whom we call living, through Mrs. 
Piper’s entranced organism.” ( Proceedings , SPR, Vol. XIII, pp. 
405-406.) 

Prof. James H. Hyslop, the author of the lengthy account of 
Mrs. Piper’s mediumship quoted here, was a well-known educator 
(Columbia University) and President of the American Society 
for Psychical Research for several years. Because of the import¬ 
ance of this case, it is given fully here, and Prof. Hyslop includes 
the non-evidential as well as the evidential so that the reader may 
judge the mediumship for himself. 

1. Exclusion of Fraud 

Mrs. leonore piper’s connection with trance phenomena be¬ 
gan in 1884. Her “husband’s father and mother had been im¬ 
pressed by an experiment with a medium in that year and 
persuaded Mrs. Piper to try consultation with a medium who 
gave medical advice. She was suffering at this time with a 

From Science and a Future Life , by James II. Hyslop. Published by Her¬ 
bert B. Turner Co. 1906. 
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tumor.” The result was that she soon developed a trance 
state herself and began sittings with her own friends. No im¬ 
portant record of these sittings is accessible. Casual experi¬ 
ments of this sort were kept up until 1885 when Prof. William 
Janies, of Harvard University, made Ills acquaintance with 
the case. His account will be stated in his own language. 

I made Mrs. Pipers acquaintance in the autumn of 1885. My 
wife’s mother, Mrs. Gibbons, had been told of her by a friend, 
during the previous summer, and never having seen a medium 
before, had paid her a visit out of curiosity. She returned with 
the statement that Mrs. Piper had given her a long string of 
names of members of the family, mostly Christian names, together 
with facts about the persons mentioned and their relations to 
each other, the knowledge of which on her part was incompre¬ 
hensible without supernormal powers. My sister-in-law went the 
next day, with still better results, as she related them. Among 
other things, the medium had accurately described the circum¬ 
stances of a letter which she held against her forehead, after 
Miss G. had given it to her. The letter was in Italian, and its 
writer was known to but two persons in this country. 

I remember playing the esprit fort on that occasion before my 
feminine relatives, and seeking to explain by simple considera¬ 
tions the marvelous character of the facts which they brought 
back. This did not, however, prevent me from going myself a few 
days later, in company with my wife, to get a direct personal im¬ 
pression. The names of none of us up to this meeting had been 
announced to Mrs. Piper, and Mrs. J. and I were, of course, care¬ 
ful to make no reference to our relatives who had preceded. The 
medium, however, when entranced, repeated most of the names 
of “spirits” whom she had announced on the two former occasions 
and added others. The names came with difficulty, and were 
only gradually made perfect. My wife's father’s name of Gibbens 
was announced first as Niblin, then as Giblin. A child Herman 
(whom we had lost the previous year) had his name spelt out as 
Herrin. I think that in no case were both Christian and surnames 
given on this visit. But the facts predicated of the persons named 
made it in many instances impossible not to recognize the particu¬ 
lar individuals talked about. We took particular pains on this oc¬ 
casion to give the Phinuit 1 control no help over his difficulties and 

1 “Dr. Phinuit,” allegedly the spirit of a French physician, was one of 
Mrs. Piper s best “controls/’ or spirit-guides. 
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to ask no leading questions. In the light of subsequent experi¬ 
ence 1 believe this not to be the best policy. For it olten happens, 
if you give this trance-personage a name or some small fact for 
the lack of which he is brought to a standstill, that he will then 
start off with a copious flow of additional talk, containing in itself 
an abundance of “tests.” 

My impression after this first visit was that Mrs. Piper was 
either possessed of supernormal powers, or knew the members of 
my wife’s family by sight and had by some lucky coincidence be¬ 
come acquainted with such a multitude of their domestic circum¬ 
stances as to produce the startling impression which she did. My 
later knowledge of her sittings and personal acquaintance with 
her has led me absolutely to reject the latter explanation, and to 
believe that she has supernormal powers. 

Prof. James visited Mrs. Piper a number of times that 
winter and also sent strangers to her unannounced before¬ 
hand, in all of wliich about twenty-five reported. One half 
of these reported nothing worth mentioning. The remainder 
were surprised, according to the statement of Prof. James, at 
the communications they received. Tliis Prof. James reported 
in the American Proceedings for 1886. He concluded it with 
the statement: 

“I am persuaded of the mediums honesty, and of the 
genuineness of her trance; and although at first disposed 
to think that the ‘hits’ she made were either lucky coinci¬ 
dences, or the result of knowledge on her part of who the 
sitter was and of his or her family affairs, 1 now believe her 
to be in possession of a power as yet unexplained.” 

Some attempts were made by Prof. James to hypnotize 
Mrs. Piper, with partial success only until the fifth trial. But 
this experiment did not result in throwing any light upon 
the trance state, as the facts seemed to show that the hyp¬ 
notic and trance states were different from each other. 

It was two years later before any further important ex¬ 
periments were undertaken, and these were by Dr. Richard 
Hodgson, who had been appointed Secretary of the Ameri¬ 
can Society for Psychical Research. He came from Cam- 
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bridge University in England, where he had been a lecturer 
in its courses before being sent to India to investigate the 
doings of Madame Blavatsky, on whom he published an 
elaborate report convicting her of fraud. His story affecting 
Mrs. Piper may be told in his own language: 

My own knowledge of Mrs. Piper [says Dr. Hodgson] began in 
May, iS87, about a fortnight after my arrival in Boston, and my 
first appointment for a sitting was made by Prof. William James. 
Prof. Janies had visited her about a dozen times during the pre¬ 
vious year and a half, and had sent a large number of persons 
to her, making appointments himself “for most of these people, 
whose names were in no instance announced to the medium.” As 
a result of his inquiries he became fully convinced that Mrs. 
Piper had supernormal powers. 

I had several sittings myself with Mrs. Piper, at which much 
intimate knowledge, some of it personal, was shown of deceased 
friends or relatives of mine; and I made appointments lor sittings 
for at least fifty persons whom I believed to be strangers to Mrs. 
Piper, taking the utmost precautions to prevent her obtaining any 
information beforehand as to who the sitters were to be. The 
general result was the same as in my own case. Most of these 
persons were told facts through the trance utterance which they 
felt sure could not have become known to Mrs. Piper by ordinary 
means. For several weeks, moreover, at the suggestion of one of 
the members, detectives were employed for the purpose of ascer¬ 
taining whether there were any indications that Mrs. Piper or her 
husband, or other persons connected with her, tried to ascertain 
facts about possible sitters by the help of confederates, or other 
ordinary methods of inquiry', but not the smallest indication what¬ 
ever of any such procedure was discovered. My own conclusion 
was that—after allowing the widest possible margin for informa¬ 
tion obtainable under the circumstances by ordinary means, for 
chance coincidence and remarkable guessing, aided by clues 
given consciously and unconsciously by the sitters, and helped out 
by supposed hyperaesthesia on the part of Mrs. Piper—there re¬ 
mained a large residuum of knowledge displayed in her trance 
state, which could not be accounted for except on the hypothesis 
that she had some supernormal power; and this conviction has 
been strengthened by later investigations. 
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The common knowledge that fraud of some kind could 
stimulate the acquisition of supernormal information was the 
justification as well as the instigation of this careful experi¬ 
mentation to exclude its possibility, and it seems that the 
judgment was fairly uniform that fraud of no kind could ex¬ 
plain the best part of the results. The detective and confeder¬ 
ate methods of many “spiritualistic” mediums can account 
for many a striking fact, but in addition to the exclusion of 
their possibility in this case was the fact that no evidence 
could be found that any attempt to get information in this or 
similar wavs had been made. But the effort to satisfy them- 
selves that some resource for fraud was not practiced was 
not abated by these experiments. Mrs. Piper was taken to 
England for experiment by the group of investigators there, 
which comprised such men as Prof. Henry Sidgwick, Cam¬ 
bridge University; Prof., now Sir Oliver Lodge; Prof. Barrett; 
Mr. F. W. H. Myers; Dr. Walter Leaf; and a few others. The 
design was to introduce Mrs. Piper to surroundings about 
which she knew nothing personally prior to this visit. It 
served as an obstacle to all clandestine knowledge. Mrs. 
Piper was taken to England in November 1SS9. Mr. F. W. H. 
Myers says of the precautions taken against fraud: 

Prof. Lodge met her on the Liverpool landing-stage, Novem¬ 
ber 19th, and conducted her to a hotel, where I joined her on 
November 20th, and escorted her and her children to Cambridge. 
She stayed first in my house; and 1 am convinced that she brought 
with her a very slender knowledge of English affairs or English 
people. The servant who attended on her and on her two young 
children was chosen by myself, and was a young woman from a 
country village whom I had full reason to believe to be trust¬ 
worthy and also quite ignorant of my own or my friends’ affairs. 
For the most part I had myself not determined upon the persons 
whom I would invite to sit with her. I chose these sitters in great 
measure by chance; several of them were not resident in Cam¬ 
bridge; and (except in one or two cases where anonymity would 
have been hard to preserve) I brought them to her under false 
names—sometimes introducing them only when the trance had 
already begun. 
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Sir Oliver Lodge reports still further measures against the 
suspicion of fraud by Mrs. Piper. It seems that every resource 
was anticipated and provided against. I give his statements 
of what was done to protect the results of experiment against 
ordinary suspicions. 

Mrs. Piper’s correspondence was small, something like three 
letters a week, even when the children were away from her. The 
outsides of her letters nearly always passed through my hands, 
and often the insides, too, by her permission. 

The servants were all, as it happened, new, having been ob¬ 
tained by mv wife through ordinary local inquiries and registry 
offices, just about the time of Mrs. Piper’s visit. Consequently, 
they were entirely ignorant of family connections, and could have 
told nothing, however largely they had been paid. 

The ingenious suggestion has been made that they were her 
spies. Knowing the facts, I will content myself with asserting that 
they had absolutely no connection with her of anv sort. 

The photograph albums and family Bibles were hidden by me 
the morning of the dav after she arrived at my house. I had in¬ 
tended to do it sooner. This is manifestly a weak point. Like many 
such things it sounds worse than it is. The more important books 
were in my study, and into it she did not go till just before the 
first sitting. One or two photographs she did look at, and these are 
noted. The safest thing is to assume that she may have looked at 
everything about the house. 

In order to give better evidence, I obtained permission and im¬ 
mediately thereafter personally overhauled the whole of her lug¬ 
gage. Directories, biographies. Men of Our Time , and such-like 
books were entirely absent. In fact there were scarcely any books 
at all. 

The eldest child at home was aged nine, and the amount of in¬ 
formation at his disposal was fairly well known to us. Mv wife 
was scepticallv inclined and was guarded in her utterances; and 
though a few slips could hardly be avoided—and one or two of 
these were rather unlucky ones—they wore noted and recorded. 

Strange sitters frequently arrived at II A.M., and I admitted 
them myself straight into the room where we were going to sit; 
they were shortly afterwards introduced to Mrs. Piper under 
some assumed name. 

The whole attitude of Mrs. Piper was natural, uninquisitive, 
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ladylike, and straightforward. If anything was notice able it was 
a trace of languor and self-absorption, very natural under the 
trying condition of two long trances a day. 

Her whole demeanor struck every one who became intimate 
with her as utterly bevond and above suspicion. 

These statements illustrate the kind of precautions gen¬ 
erally taken during the history of the Piper experiments, and 
they are such that any future suspicions of fraud of any kind 
must support themselves by specific evidence to account for 
specific facts and to explain the collective force of the results 
where the means would have to be so vast, when they are 
known to have been very meager, to ascertain a small por¬ 
tion of the information imparted bv Mrs. Piper’s trances. 
The whole burden of proof now rests upon the man who 
persists in irresponsible talk and suspicion of fraud. I say 
boldly that no intelligent man, whether scientific or other¬ 
wise, would any longer advance such an hvpothesis without 
giving specific evidence that it is a fact rather than an imagi¬ 
nary possibility. 

There have been several sitters during the history of the 
case who thought they detected signs of conscious fraud, 
but these were mere impressions formed from lack of ac¬ 
quaintance with trance phenomena and from first sittings, 
or from single sittings. But it is manifest that no man has the 
right to make up his mind from any single or first experi¬ 
ments, nor to trust to suspicions and impressions induced by 
a vague knowledge of trance phenomena. Moreover those 
who have expressed this suspicion have, in some cases, ad¬ 
mitted its weakness and in some other cases its error or in¬ 
sufficiency as evidentially considered. F. W. H. Myers sums 
up the whole case as follows: 

On the whole, I believe that all observers, both in America and 
in England, who have seen enough of Mrs. Piper in both states to 
be able to form a judgment, will agree in affirming (1) that many 
of the facts given could not have been learned even by a skilled 
detective; (2) that to learn others of them, although possible, 
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would have needed an expenditure of money as well as of time 
which it seems impossible to suppose that Mrs. Piper could have 
met; and (3) that her conduc t lias never given any ground what¬ 
ever for supposing her capable of fraud or trickerv. Few persons 
have been so long and so carefully observed; and she has left on 
all observers the impression of thorough uprightness, candour, 
and honesty. 

2. Psychological Incidents of the Case 

I'lie psychological interest in this and similar cases begins 
with what is called the “control,” in the parlance of the 
spiritualists. It will be necessary to explain briefly for the 
average layman what this means. The scientific man under¬ 
stands its meaning well enough, and it will only be necessary 
here to indicate clearly the use of the term as it must be em¬ 
ployed to make the Piper and similar cases intelligible in 
their superficial characteristic s at least. The “control” claims 
to be a discarnate spirit, and is the agency, whether a real 
or alleged force outside the living organism of the medium, 
that exercises an influence over this organism to produce the 
effects recorded. If it be the secondary personality or sub¬ 
conscious mental action of the medium it acts like a real 
person and controls the motor or muscular system precisely 
as does the normal consciousness. If it be a spirit it exercises 
this control of the medium’s organism in the same manner as 
the normal subject, whether this be the primary or secondary 
personality. The “control” always gives itself another name 
than that of the normal person, and in this way represents the 
appearance of something independent of the known person 
and organism. It is a frequent phenomenon in secondary 
personality. 

Apparently the first “control” in the experience of Mrs. 
Piper, which manifested itself soon after her first visit to the 
mediumistic physician mentioned, called herself “Chlorine” 
and claimed to be an Indian girl. The “control” of the medi¬ 
umistic physician, Mr. Cocke, whom she visited, professed 
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to be a French physician whose name was pronounced 
“Finny,” This became known to Mrs. Piper in the process of 
her “development,” and in some of her early trances, as re¬ 
ported bv some of the sitters, the name of the “control” was 
pronounced “Finny” or “Fin-ne,” and afterward became 
“Phinuit,” pronounced “Finwee.” It is evident that the as¬ 
sumption of this name is complicated with suggestion either 
in the normal consciousness or in the abnormal condition of 
the trance. The “evolution” of this personality is indicated 
in some detail by Dr. Hodgson’s first report in the Proceed¬ 
ings of the Society for Psychical Research. 

After this personality became more definitely developed, 
it was induced to give its personal history, claiming to be 
the spirit of a French physician, I quote Dr. Hodgson’s state¬ 
ments with quotations from the record: 

In reply to my inquiries on different occasions, Phinuit stated 
that his full name was Jean Phinuit Seliville. “Phinuit is one of rny 
names; Seliville is my other name; Dr. Jean Phinuit Seliville; 
they always called me Dr. Phinuit/* He was unable to tell the 
year of his birth or the year of his death, but bv putting together 
several of his statements, it would appear that he was born about 
1790 and died about 1860. He was bom in Marseilles, went to 
school and studied medicine at a college called “Merciana” (?) 
College, where he took his degree when he was between twenty- 
five and twenty-eight years old. He also studied medicine at 
“Metz, in Germany.” At the age of thirty-five he married Marie 
Latimer, who had a sister named Josephine. Marie was thirty 
years of age when he married her, and died when she was about 
fifty. He had no children. 

He mentioned the “Hospital of God,” or “Hopital de Dieu” 
(Hotel Dieu), and referred to Dupuytren and Bovier, the 
former of whom is known to have been a distinguished 
French physician and surgeon who was bom in 1777 and 
died in 1835. But there were contradictions in Phinuit’s story 
of himself and, in addition to this, inquiries as to the exist¬ 
ence of any such person in France did not confirm the story 
in a single detail. The consequence was that he was always 
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been treated and must be treated in the discussion of these 
phenomena as a secondary personality of Mrs. Piper. But on 
any theory, he is the central psychological phenomenon of 
the case for the apparent management of it in its early liis- 
tory. It was through the intermediation of this personality 
that the phenomena took on a spiritistic appearance and that 
many of the incidents clearly referring to the personal iden¬ 
tity of other deceased persons were produced. I shall speak 
of the period of his “control” as the Phinuit regime. 

The demand was made of Phinuit that he prove his iden¬ 
tity as a condition of accepting his claim to be a spirit. But, 
as we have seen, he never succeeded in effecting this desired 
result. But he acted as intermediary for the “communication” 
of facts which distinctly suggested the survival and presence 
of other deceased persons. Whether the incidents arc more 
than telepath}’ may explain is not the question at present, 
but only the circumstance that they were what we would ex¬ 
pect a discamate person to tell, in part at least, to prove its 
identity, and they apparently took the explanation of the 
phenomena beyond the scope of secondary personality. 
Many tilings were done that bore evidence of being super¬ 
normal without being facts suggesting a spiritistic source. 
They rather suggested clairvoyance or telepathy or both, as 
they w'ere not related to the personal identity of deceased 
persons. Consequently there was difficulty with any one 
theory in attempts to explain the phenomena. The confusion 
and fragmentary character of the “messages” were so great 
that a cautious scientific man had to reserve opinions or 
venture upon the most tentative hypotheses, until the causes 
of the limitations in the “communications” could be ascer¬ 
tained. The prevailing hypothesis, with man}', though a tenta¬ 
tive view to help mental suspense while additional facts were 
accumulating, was that of telepathy and secondary per¬ 
sonality combined. Phinuit was the supposed secondary per¬ 
sonality of Mrs. Piper possessed with telepathic powers. But 
in a single detail. The consequence was that he has always 
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there was no clear assurance that this hypothesis really ex¬ 
plained the phenomenon. 

The Phinuit regime continued uninterruptedly until 1892, 
when a very interesting modification of the phenomena ap¬ 
peared, though still continuing for some years the chief 
“control” of Phinuit. While Dr. Hodgson was carrying on his 
experiments, a young man who had been a personal friend 
suddenly died in New York. He is called in the Reports by 
the name of George Pelham. This is a pseudonym adopted 
out of respect to the feelings of his living relatives. But he 
was a graduate of Harvard University, and, as indicated by 
Dr. Hodgson: 

. . . he was a lawyer bv training, but had devoted himself 
chiefly to literature and philosophy, and had published two books 
which received the highest praise trout competent authorities. 
He had resided for many years in Boston or its vicinity, but for 
three years preceding his death had been living in New York in 
bachelor apartments. lie was an Associate of our Society, his in¬ 
terest in which was explicable rather by an intellectual openness 
and fearlessness characteristic of him than by any tendency to 
believe in supernormal phenomena. He was in a sense well known 
to me personally, but chiefly on his intellectual side; and the bond 
between us was not that of an old, intimate, and if I may so speak, 
emotional friendship. We had several long talks together on 
philosophic subjects, and one very long discussion, probably at 
least two years before his death, on the possibility of a “future 
life.” In this he maintained that in accordance with a fundamental 
philosophic theory which we both accepted, a “future life” was 
not only incredible, but inconceivable. At the conclusion of the 
discussion he admitted that a future life was conceivable, but he 
did not accept its credibility, and vowed that if he should die be¬ 
fore I did, and found himself “still existing” he would “make 
things lively” in the effort to reveal the fact of his continued ex¬ 
istence. 

This George Pelham died early in the year of 1892. Dr. 
Hodgson heard of his death a day or two after its occurrence 
and was present several days at sittings during the following 
weeks, but no reference was made through Mrs. Piper to 
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George Pelham. Between four and five weeks after his death 
Dr. Hodgson was present at a sitting by a friend of George 
Pelham's and during it George Pelham’s full name was given 
and many names and incidents that suggested the personal 
identity of the deceased person by that name. Sittings held 
by friends of the deceased man revealed more and more evi¬ 
dence of his identity which Phinuit could never furnish for 
himself, and among them was a reference to his promise to 
Dr. Hodgson to “make things lively,” if he lived after death. 
The experiments were continued for several years before 
Dr. Hodgson would commit himself to the spiritistic inter¬ 
pretation of the phenomena. It was in the process of these 
experiments that the automatic writing of Mrs. Piper was de¬ 
veloped, apparently under the agency of this George Pelham, 
Phinuit having always employed vocal speech for his ‘'com¬ 
munications/' The resort to automatic writing was a great 
help in keeping the record, which has been practically per¬ 
fect ever since. 

George Pelham soon came to exercise the functions of a 

“control" and lor a time there were “communications" bv 

✓ 

speech and writing at the same time, Phinuit “talking" and 
Pelham “writing." In the course of this work, however, a re¬ 
markable and interesting change took place which shall be 
described in the language of Dr. Hodgson: 

In the summer of 1895, when a friend of mine was having a 
series of sittings with Mrs. Piper, and asking questions of George 
Pelham, certain statements were made by George Pelham deny¬ 
ing the so-called “obsession by evil spirits." My friend referred to 
the alleged “Spirit Teachings/’ published by W. S. Moses, and 
the result of the conversation was that later on W. S. Moses pur¬ 
ported to communicate at my friend’s request through Mrs. Piper s 
trance. He was confused and incoherent—and George Pelham 
offered a warning to that effect, lie gave entirely wrong names in 
reply to questions concerning the real identity of the Imperator, 
Doctor, and Rector mentioned in his “Spirit Teachings," 1 * and 

2 Imperator, Doctor and Rector had been spirit-controls of W. S. Moses 
when Moses was alive and practicing mediuniship in England. 
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failed later in attempting to answer test questions propounded by 
some of his friends. Later still, however, he did furnish some pri¬ 
vate information unknown to the sitters, and afterwards verified 
in England, and well adapted so far as it went as an indication 
of identity. 

I shall not enter into detail concerning the professed appear¬ 
ances of W. S. Moses at later sittings. Mrs. Piper gave few sittings 
in the winter of 1895-6, and early in 1896 underwent a second 
operation, resuming her sittings in October of that year. I pointed 
out to George Pelham the importance of making W. S. Moses 
“clear,” and getting the answers to my test questions. The final 
result was that W. S. Moses professed to get the assistance of his 
former “controls,” who, after communicating on various occasions 
directly in November and December, 1896, and January, 1897, 
demanded that the control of Mrs. Piper’s “light” should be 
placed in their hands. In other words, Imperator claimed that the 
indiscriminate experimenting with Mrs. Piper's organism should 
stop, that it was a “battered and worn” machine and needed much 
repairing; that “he” with his “assistants,” Doctor, etc., would re¬ 
pair it as far as possible, and that in the meantime other persons 
must be kept away. I then for the first time explained to the 
normal Mrs. Piper about W. S. Moses and his alleged relation to 
Imperator, and she was willing to follow my advice and try this 
new experiment—to which 1 may say I was repeatedly and em¬ 
phatically urged bv the communicating George Pelham. I ex¬ 
plained at the following sitting to Imperator that the medium 
and myself agreed to the change. Much of what followed later 
was personal and non-evidential. It was stated that there were 
many difficulties in the way of clear communication, due chiefly 
to the fact that so many inferior and perturbed communicators 
had been using the machine. Phinuit’s last appearance was on 
January 26th, 1897. Later on, other alleged “communicators” were 
specified as persons who would not injure the “light,” in addition 
to what I might call W. S. Moses 1 group, and various persons who 
have had sittings in previous years with Mrs. Piper had oppor¬ 
tunities of being present, and some new sitters also. Those who had 
sittings in previous years and who have been present since the 
change which I have described, were all struck by the improve¬ 
ment in the clearness and coherence of the communications from 
their “deceased” friends. Most remarkable has been the change 
in Mrs. Piper herself, in her general feeling of well-being, and in 
her manner of passing into trance. Instead of the somewhat vio- 
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lent contortions which she was apt to show in earlier years when 
Phinuit “controlled,” she passes into trance calinlv, easily, gently, 
and whereas there used to be frequently indications of dislike and 
shrinking when she was losing consciousness, the reverse is now 
the case; she seems rather to rejoice at her “departure,” and to be 
in the first instance depressed and disappointed when, after the 
trance is over, she “comes to herself’ once more in this “dark 
world” of ours and realizes her physical surroundings. Various at¬ 
tempts by these new “controls” to describe contemporaneous in¬ 
cidents occurring elsewhere in this world have been notable 
failures. On the other hand there have been a few cases (said in 
1898) under this regime where opportunity has been given for 
tests purporting to come from recently “deceased” persons. And 
in these cases, so far as I can judge, and so far as the incidents go, 
the results as a whole have been much clearer and more coherent 
than they were in similar eases formerly. 

The reader must remember that all this material which I 
have been quoting was produced through the automatic 
writing of Mrs. Piper, and it is here described as if it were 
actual conversation between the living. Mrs. Piper goes into 
a “trance” whose nature we do not know, except that it in¬ 
volves the suspension of her normal consciousness and in this 
condition the alleged messages from discamate spirits are 
written visibly by her own hand. Her head lies upon a pillow 
placed upon a table and is turned away from the writing. 
The tests for anaesthesia or her unconscious state were ex¬ 
ceptionally severe and such as are never employed by phy¬ 
sicians to ascertain a similar condition. The writing does not 
present any special mystery to the scientific mind, as it is 
familiar with automatic work of this kind where there is no 
pretense or evidence of discamate intervention. It is the 
contents of the “messages” that suggest some extraordinary- 
origin, at least simulative of spiritistic communications. This 
representation of it, whatever its real character, whether 
merely subconscious and dramatic play by Mrs. Piper’s sec¬ 
ondary state, or the result of an independent spiritistic in¬ 
telligence, is the only way to indicate intelligently its psy- 
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chological interest, and we have only to dismiss from our 
imaginations all conceptions of visible and tangible appear¬ 
ances in order to understand the nature of the phenomena as 
facts for psychology, and to appreciate what they represent 
in the development of the Piper case. 

What we now call the “Imperator group," representing 
alleged spirits, assuming Latin names for reasons that have 
not been explained and for which we need not care until later 
discussion, may best be described, for the sake of clearness 
in understanding, as a group of personalities purporting to 
take charge of the “communications” from the “other side" 
precisely in the same manner in which Mrs. Piper has been 
scientifically managed on this side. From what has been said 
the reader can perceive that, on any theory whatever of the 
facts, then' appear to be intermediaries for the “communica¬ 
tion” of supernormal facts and that their work takes the form 
of supervision of the whole process. What will be the out¬ 
come is not yet known. But they still' control the experiments 
and represent, with the assistance of George Pelham, a most 
interesting and complicated psychological problem for 
science. What the Imperator group does cannot be treated as 
evidence of spirits until they prove their identity, but what 
is mediated through their action in proof of the identity of 
others must receive serious consideration of some kind and 
may indicate; the supernormal acquisition of knowledge, while 
its analysis and explanation may suggest a theory beyond 
any form of secondary personality that we know. 

This brief history of the experiments with Mrs. Piper will 
afford the general reader some conception of the machinery 
and difficulties attending the work and of the conditions 
through which the facts still to be summarised were obtained. 
I shall proceed next to give some account of these, with the 
preliminary statement that the reader must ever keep in 
his mind that they have been obtained under the precautions 

3 During the period of Mrs. Piper’s mediumship. 
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against possible fraud as indicated in this history and with 
the supervision and mediation of the trance personalities 
which have been described. 

The English Report 

1. Incidents in Experiments of Sir Oliver Lodge 

(a) Facts unevidential of spirit agency. At tire first sitting 
with Sir Oliver Lodge, Mrs. Piper referred to a brother of his 
and described his character with some accuracy, saying that 
he was “a sort of happy-go-lucky fellow—taking the world as 
it is—wanting to see a good deal of it. Rather positive; likes 
to keep his own ideas. Not so deep in mind as you are, but 
deep in feeling.” But the statement that this brother was in 
Australia was wrong. He was in America. There immediately 
followed a very definite diagnosis of a difficulty with Dr. 
Lodge’s little boy, which was found to be true a few days 
later, by the family physician. 

For a later sitting Mr. Conner had written to his sister in 
London, Mrs. Piper being in Liverpool, to ask her mother 
to do something unusual between the hours of 11 and 12 cm 
Saturday morning, and to observe what the mother did. Mr. 
Conner s mother was not to know and did not know that it 
was to be done at his request. The sitting began a little before 
11 in Liverpool. Very soon Phinuit broke out with a refer¬ 
ence to Mr. Conner’s mother in response to Prof. Lodges 
request to tell w hat his mother w as doing at the time. 

“Ha, ha! I’ll tell you why it’s important, because he don’t 
know it himself. I read your thoughts then. I can’t generally. 
Your mother is just this minute fixing her hair, putting a 
thing through her hair (indicating) and putting it through 
her hair in a room with a cot in it, up high. Did you know she 
had some trouble with her head? (No.) Long distance be¬ 
tween you and your mother. She’s in another place . . . 
She’s fixing something to her throat and putting on a wrap 
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here, round her, and now she had lifted up the lid of a box 
on a stand ... I’ll go back to your mother. 4 

“There’s been some news, some correspondence reached 
the large building where your mother is. She has had a cold. 
A young lady is with her, and 1 should think it’s a daughter; 
a very nice girl. She draws somewhat, and needlework and 
reads a great deal. There’s a pretty girl with light hair and 
bluish eyes. She’s speaking to your mother at this minute. 

“(Is her hair long or short?) How do you mean? It’s fuzzy 
light hair. She’s a little pale, sort of smiling; nice teeth. Your 
mother is going out. . . . Your mother didn’t want to go, 
but they wanted her to go, and she made up her mind she 
would. So she went.” 

At the next sitting on the same day and in the evening 
Phinuit added the following at the very beginning of his 
“communications.” 

“His mother just as I left was brushing something, and had 
a little thing looking at it. She had a frame, a little picture, 
looking at it. She took it up and looked steadily at it and then 
brushing something. That’s how I left her. When I first saw 
her she was fixing her hair, and had something on the top of 
it, and was fixing something around her throat, and she took 
up a pencil and wrote something. But just as I left she was 
looking at a picture and brushing something.” 

The report states what actually occurred in London while 
the experiment was going on simultaneously in Liverpool, 
the arrangements having been carried out according to the 
directions of Mr. Conner through his sister, Miss Gonner. 
The mother had no trouble with her head, so far as known. 
The lady who went out with Mrs. Gonner in London was 


4 The reader should note the following explanation of symbols used in 
the records quoted. Matter in parentheses represents statements or actions 
of the sitter on the occasion of an experiment with the medium. Matter in 
brackets represents notes or comments made after the sittings in explanation 
of their contents or mode of production. Periods or dots in succession repre¬ 
sent that something has been omitted by the “communicators." Asterisks 
mean that something in the automatic writing is undecipherable. 
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correctly named as Annie and rightly described, according 
to Mr. Gonner’s statements. With this lady Mrs. Gonner de¬ 
cided to take a drive round the park. “The drive round the 
park on a wet Saturday morning, though sufficiently incon¬ 
gruous to astonish even the cabman, was unfortunately a 
passive kind of performance to select; but considering the 
absence of every kind of information or clue to the reason 
for doing anything, the wonder is that anything whatever 
was done. Miss Ledlie (the lady with Mrs. Gonner) reports 
that after Miss Gonner left the house she and Mrs. Gonner 
decided what to do, and a vehicle was sent for. Just about 11 
she ran upstairs to see if Mrs. Gonner was ready, and saw her 
come out of her room to a landing cupboard, take a box out of 
it, put it on a ledge, open it and take out a muff, very much 
as described by Phinuit half an hour later. She had her cloak 
and things on then, and the cloak is troublesome to hook, so 
that there would be a good deal of apparently fixing things 
round the neck. The taking up and looking at the photograph 
would almost certainly be done before going out, though it 
was not actually seen.” “On her dressing table there stands 
a small photograph of my (Mr. Gonner’s) father, which she 
very frequently takes up and looks at intently. There is a 
wooden half-tester in her room, which might conceivably be 
called a ‘cot.’ ” Mrs. Gonner was not seen to take up a pencil 
and write, nor to brush anything. 

Prof. Lodge tried a “clairvoyant” experiment which con¬ 
sisted of a little box with some letters in it, picked at random 
and without Prof. Lodge’s knowledge of what they were. 
The experiment was a failure, as the two correctly named 
letters were explicable by chance. Another experiment to 
tell the contents of a bottle was also a failure. It was said to 
contain salicylate of soda, but in reality contained sulphate 
of iron, wrapped up so that it could not be seen and was un¬ 
known to the sitter. 

There were some curious allusions to Prof. Lodge’s Uncle 
Robert, alleging that he was lying on a couch at the time and 
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describing two or three articles in the house. But while it 
was the uncle’s habit to lie on a couch a great deal he was 
not doing it at the time and the articles named were not as 
described. 

At another time Phinuit said that the wife of a sitter was 
at that moment brushing her dress, a fact which turned out 
to be true, and that his son was ill, also true. 

There are many instances of correct diagnosis and hits at 
physical troubles in various persons not sitters, but they were 
incidental and made in the midst of other matters, which it 
would be too perplexing to sift. Some idea of these hits can 
be obtained from those I have narrated, and taken collec¬ 
tively they seem to have some indication of knowledge ac¬ 
quired in some way not normal. 

(b) Facts relevant to spirit agency. I do not mean by “rele¬ 
vancy” that the facts prove such an agency as is mentioned, 
but only that the facts might conceivably be told by dis- 
camate spirits, if they communicated, as they often repre¬ 
sented what might naturally be mentioned in proof of iden¬ 
tity. Many incidents purporting to have this origin seem un¬ 
natural for it, but being associated with such as are appro¬ 
priate must be narrated in that connection. Whatever the 
explanation, I shall give them as they are. 

In Prof. Lodge’s first sitting a curious mistake was made 
in referring to an “Uncle William,” taken to refer to Prof. 
Lodge’s uncle, which was false, but it was later corrected to 
Mrs. Lodge’s father. He was correctly described at this first 
sitting, and was dead. More striking and correct was the 
name and relationship of an Aunt Ann with a description of 
her character. Phinuit said that this aunt was on the mother’s 
side, and that she had cared for Prof. Lodge when a child 
after his mother’s death, and asked if he did not have “a little 
old-fashioned picture of her, on a small card,” referring to 
the aunt. Prof. Lodge replied that he had, and apparently the 
aunt “communicated” immediately and referred to her care 
of her nephew and the little means that she had. She men- 
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tioncd as caring now for a deceased child of Prof. Lodge, he 
having lost two very young children, and said it was a boy, 
after first saying that it w 7 as a girl. She then claimed to have 
had trouble in her chest and stomach and that she had died 
from that illness, mentioning inflammation. 

Prof. Lodge remarks that all of this is true of the aunt, ex¬ 
cept the immediate cause of her death was an operation for 
cancer of the breast. 

At the next sitting, after two names had been given cor¬ 
rectly, Mrs. Lodge asked Phinuit to tell her something about 
her father. Some rambling statements of an unevidential 
character were made and Phinuit broke out: “He savs vou 
have got something of his. lie says if you had this it would 
help him. lie lias difficulty in coining back. It’s a little orna¬ 
ment with his hair in.” (Mrs. Lodge here ran upstairs to get 
the locket referred to.) “Me passed out long ago; she was but 
a little thing.” Presently his name, Alexander, was given and 
the statement that the lather had given the locket to Mrs. 
Lodge s mother and that she gave it to Mrs. Lodge. All this 
was correct, except that it is not known whose hair is in the 
locket. Mrs. Lodge was only a fortnight old when her father 
died. There immediately followed a very striking “message” 
regarding his death. Phinuit said: “He had an illness and 
passed out with it. He tried to speak to Marv, his wife, and 
stretched out his hand to her, but couldn’t reach and fell and 
passed a wav. That's the last thing he remembers in this mor¬ 
tal body.” He added a statement about taking some medi¬ 
cine, the last he took, and then that something had hap¬ 
pened to his right leg and it was caused by a fall, affecting the 
leg below the knee. It wa also stated that it gave him pain 
at times. 

The facts were that Mrs. Lodge’s father had his health 
broken by tropical travel and yellow fever, and his heart was 
weak. A severe illness of his wife was a great strain on him. 
As she was recuperating he entered her room one day, quite 
faint, half-dressed and holding a handkerchief to his mouth, 
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which was full of blood. “He stretched out his hand to her, 
removed the handkerchief and tried to speak, but only 
gasped and fell on the floor. Very soon he died.” He had 
broken his leg below the knee once by falling down the hold, 
and in certain states of the weather it afterward pained him. 

Phinuit made the further statement that he had had 
trouble with his teeth; that he wore a sort of uniform with 
“big bright buttons”; that he traveled a good deal, and that 
he got the locket on one of his journeys. A little later it was 
intimated that he was a captain. The facts were that during 
his married life he had been troubled much with toothache, 
his position was that of captain in the merchant service; he 
traveled a great deal as a consequence, though his travel 
was mentioned before the statement was made that he was 
a captain. The locket was obtained on one of his voyages. 

A question in regard to the “Uncle William,” the step¬ 
father, brought out from Phinuit: “Never saw a spirit so happy 
and contented. He was depressed in life—had the blues like 
old Harry, but he’s quite contented now. He had trouble 
here (prodding himself in lower part of stomach and me over 
bladder). Trouble there, in bowels or something. Had pain 
in head, right eye funny. Pain down here, abdomen, stoppage 
urine. Had an operation and after it was worse, and with it 
passed out.” At a later sitting his full name, William Tomkin- 
son, was given, and it was stated that he was an old man with 
white hair and beard, but without mustache, and that he had 
passed out with trouble with the bladder. 

Prof. Lodge says of the incidents; “The stepfather used to 
have severe fits of depression, more than ordinary blues. His 
right eye had a droop in it. He had stone in bladder, great 
trouble with urine, and was operated on towards the end by 
Sir Henry Thompson.” 

On the second day, after a sitting in the evening, the inci¬ 
dents of Mrs. Lodge’s father were told, some of them a little 
more definitely, especially the reference to the hurting of his 
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leg by a fall “through a hole in the boat,” and his name in full, 
as Alexander Marshall, which was correct, was given. Then 
mention was made of “two Florences,” with the statement 
that one paints and that the other does not; that one is mar¬ 
ried and the other is not, and that the reference was to the 
“one who doesn’t paint who is married.” It happened that 
Prof. Lodge had two cousins by the name of Florence, one 
married and abroad, as indicated in the “communications” 
and who does not paint, and one who paints and is not mar¬ 
ried. In connection with the former, Phinuit had said that 
she had a friend, Whiteman. This was all unintelligible to 
Prof. Lodge, except the names of his cousins and their rela¬ 
tion to painting and marriage, and he inquired of one of them 
to find that she had a lady friend by the name of Mrs. Whyte- 
head, recently married, and he conjectures that the allusion 
to something as the matter with her head was a confusion in 
Phinuit’s mind by the termination of the name. Otherwise 
the allusions were all correct. 

This incident was followed by some pertinent “messages” 
from a Mr. E., well known to Prof. Lodge, and a man well 
known in Europe. The facts stated were private and said to 
be intended to prove the “communicator’s” identity. They 
were absolutely unknown to Prof. Lodge and had to be veri¬ 
fied through a common friend. The chief interest in them is 
the recognition of tire purpose of “communicating” the facts, 
since the man was one who appreciated the problem before 
his death and was a co-worker in psychic research. 

The next incident should be told in Prof. Lodge’s own 
language and occurred soon after the sittings began: 

It happened that an uncle of mine in London, now quite an old 
man, and one of a surviving three out of a very large family, had 
a twin brother who died some twenty or more years ago. I in¬ 
terested him generally in the subject, and wrote to ask if he would 
lend me some relic of this brother. By morning post on a certain 
day I received a curious old gold watch, which this brother had 
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worn and been fond of; and that same morning, no one in the 
house having seen it or knowing anything about it, I handed it 
to Mrs. Piper when in a state of trance. 

I was told almost immediately that it had belonged to one of 
my uncles—one that had been mentioned before as having died 
from the eflects of a fall—one that had been very fond of Uncle 
Robert, the name of the survivor—that the watch was now in 
the possession of this same Uncle Robert, with whom he was 
anxious to communicate. Alter some difficulty, and many wrong 
attempts. Dr. Phinuit caught the name of Jerry, short for Jere¬ 
miah, and said emphatically that a third person was speaking, 
“This is my watch, and Robert is my brother, and I am here. 
Uncle Jerry, my watch.” All this at the first sitting on the very 
morning the watch had arrived by post, no one but mvself and 
a shorthand clerk who happened to have been introduced for the 
first time at this sitting bv men, and whose antecedents are well 
known to me, being present. 

Having thus got ostensibly into communication through some 
means or other with what purported to be a deceased relative, 
whom 1 had, indeed, known slightly in his later years of blindness, 
but of whose early life 1 knew nothing, I pointed out to him that 
to make Uncle Robert aware of his presence it would be well to 
recall trivial details of their boyhood, all of which 1 would faith¬ 
fully report. 

He quite caught the idea, and proceeded during several suc¬ 
cessive sittings ostensibly to instruct Dr. Phinuit to mention a 
number of little tilings such as would enable his brother to 
recognize him. 

References to his blindness, illness, and main facts of his life 
were comparatively useless from my point of view; but these de¬ 
tails of boyhood, two-thirds of a century ago, were utterly and 
entirely out of rny ken. Mv father was one of the younger mem¬ 
bers of the family, and only knew these brothers as men. 

Uncle Jerry recalled episodes such as swimming the creek 
when they were boys together, and running some risk of getting 
drowned; killing a cat in Smith’s field; the possession of a small 
rifle, and of a long peculiar skin, like a snake-skin, which he 
thought was now in the possession of Uncle Robert. 

All these facts have been more or less completely verified. But 
the interesting thing is that this twin brother, from w'horn I got 
the watch, and with w'horn I was thus in a sort of communication, 
could not remember them all. He recollected something about 
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swimming the creek, though he himself had merely looked on. 
He had a distinct recollection of having had the snake-skin, and 
of the box in which it was kept, though he does not know where 
it is now. But he altogether denied killing the cat, and could not 
recall Smith’s field. 

His memory, however, is decidedly failing him, and he was 
good enough to write* to another brother, Frank, now living in 
Cornwall, an old sea captain, and ask if he had any better re¬ 
membrance of certain facts—of course not giving any inexplicable 
reason for asking. The result of this inquiry was triumphantly to 
vindicate the existence of Smith’s field as a place near their home; 
where they used to play, in Barking, Essex; and the killing of the 
cat by another brother was also recollected; while of the swim¬ 
ming of the creek, near a millrace, full details were given, Frank 
and jerry being the heroes of that foolhardy episode. 

Some of the other facts given 1 have not been able to get veri¬ 
fied. Perhaps there are as many unverified as verified. And some 
things appear, so lar as I can make out, to be false. One little 
thing I could verify mvself, and it is good, inasmuch as no one 
is likely to have had any recollection, even if they had any knowl¬ 
edge, of it. Phinuit told me to take the watch out of its case (it 
was the old-fashioned turnip variety) and examine it in a good 
light afterwards, and 1 should see some nicks near the handle 
which Jerry said he had cut into it with his knife. 

Some faint nicks are there. I had never had the watch out of its 
case before; being, indeed, careful neither to finger it myself nor 
to let anyone else finger it. 

I never let Mrs. Piper in her waking state see the watch till 
quite towards the end of the time, when I purposely left it lying 
on my desk while she came out of the trance. Before long she 
noticed it, with natural curiosity, evidently becoming conscious 
of its existence then for the first time. 

Prof. Lodge received a number of specific incidents well 
calculated in their nature to prove supernormal knowledge 
and purporting to come from the father of a personal friend 
by the name of Wilson. Some of the facts Prof. Lodge knew 
and some he did not. To test the telepathic hypothesis, which, 
he thought, ought to be correct in what he knew and might 
be false in what he did not know, he wrote to Africa to make 
inquiries. The reply showed that the facts which he did not 
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know were not true of Mr. Wilson’s father, whose name was 
given by Phinuit as James, when it should have been George. 
In a footnote, however, Prof. Lodge says that ‘‘James” was 
the name of Mr. Wilson’s grandfather, and that the facts 
“would have had a truer ring if they had purported to come 
from the grandfather.” 

At a sitting held under the supervision of Prof. Lodge a 
gentleman friend by the name of Mr. G. H. Rendall was in¬ 
troduced as Roberts, and during the course of the experiment 
Mr. Rendall placed in Mrs. Piper’s hand a locket containing 
“a miniature head, faced by ring of hair, of a first step-cousin, 
named Agnes, who had died of consumption in 1869. The 
locket remained closed from first to last.” Immediately Mrs. 
Piper (Phinuit) said that it was connected with an old friend 
and gave the name Alice, pronouncing it “Aleese,” in Phinuit’s 
French. When told that the name was not quite right Phinuit 
said, “it is the cough she remembers—she passed out with a 
cough,” and gave the name “Anncse.” Mr. Rendall at once 
said, as if trying a suggestion, “Agnes. Can’t you say Agnes?” 
Phinuit replied: “That is it. Anvese—Anyese,” and through¬ 
out the remainder of the talk kept at the French pronuncia¬ 
tion, and said that he could “not say it quite right.” Phinuit 
continued with much unevidential talk and said in the midst 
of it that “she’s got greyish eyes, and brown hair,” that “she 
passed out with a cough,” that “when she passed out she lost 
her flesh—but she looks better now—looks more like the 
picture you have in here—rather fleshier,” that “there was a 
book when she was in the body connected with you and 
her—a little book and some verses in it,” that “she’s got a 
mother in the body,” that “she has a sister in the body,” and 
that “that’s her hair in there.” Every one of these incidents 
were correct in regard to the person named. The only thing 
that was fake was the statement that she had owned the 
locket. Mr. Rendall had “her Roundell Palmer’s Book of 
Praise, as a keepsake.” The conversation continued for some 
time with frequent correct incidents mentioned by the “com- 
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municator,” and among them was the statement that her 
sister had been ill of late, and that the sister had married 
since her own death. Mr. Rendall tried a test for telepathy, 
asking if the “communicator” could tell what little memento 
he had of her. There was another reference to the book in 
reply and then Mr. Rendall definitely indicated what was in 
his mind by asking if she remembered any little thing at 
tabic d’hote. She could not remember and he then said what 
it was, a little blue vase, but it was not remembered, and the 
“communicator” went on through Phinuit to say that she 
sent her “love to Lu,” the name of a friend of Mr. Rendall’s 
cousin and whom he had not seen and hardly heard of since 
his cousin’s death, in 1869. Amid much confusion and error 
some other true incidents occurred, but not complicated 
enough to quote. 

In a sitting the same evening a number of names and inci¬ 
dents were correctly given, but without the complexity that 
makes them especially interesting or useful as evidence, 
except as unlikely due to chance. 

2. Incidents in Experiments of Walter Leaf 

(a) Facts unevidential of spirit agency. The first two sit¬ 
tings in this series were for a Mr. Clarke, one of them held 
in America and the other in England. He very carefully ana¬ 
lyzed the “communications” and the amount of error makes 
the successes pale so that the whole result is dubious. Even 
the facts in many cases that were treated as possibly signifi¬ 
cant may be extremely doubtful. 

At the next experiment three sitters were present whose 
names were reserved from publication. The first incident in 
the “communications” has its significance in the mistake, 
along with successes, that represents what was false in fact, 
but what the sitter thought was tme. Phinuit almost at once 
said: “You have three sisters and two brothers in the body; 
an elderly gentleman in the spirit, your father. (Right.) 
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“One of your brothers has a funny arm, the right arm 
paralyzed; very funny (points to place a little above the el¬ 
bow on inside of arm). That is sore, it is lame. He can’t use 
his arm, it aches. The lump keeps growing.” 

The sitter stated that this was a correct description of her 
eldest brother who suffers from writer’s cramp, which seri¬ 
ously hinders him in his profession. There is a lump on the 
arm which gives him pain; but it is significant that it is in 
fact below the elbow, not above it, and the sitter believed it 
to be above the elbow at the time. 

A second brother was described with equal correctness 
and his name, James, given. He was said to be funny and hard 
to get at, stubborn and self-willed, but manageable by quiet 
influence. 

At a sitting by Mrs. Verrall, 5 Phinuit referred to a living 
sister and advised care regarding her, as she had been ill, 
and made a half successful attempt at the name of her phy¬ 
sician, and then said: “I don’t like his treatment; lie gives 
her quinine. Iler system is full of it.” Both Mrs. Verrall and 
her sister denied that she, the sister, had taken quinine, but 
it was subsequently ascertained that she had taken quinine 
without knowing it. After some further reference to friends 
and relatives with names given and statements making the 
incidents mixed ones, Phinuit made a clear set of statements 
in references to a child of Mrs. VerraH’s. 

“There is a child in the body; a little stiffness—a boy—no, a 
girl. That leg too. This leg is the worst (indicating the left 
knee). The muscles are strained, not lubricated properly. A 
drawing of the muscles; they are too tight.” 

It is a fact that Mrs. Verrall’s baby, a girl, suffered from 
want of power in the lower limbs, and that the left knee was 
the worst. But it is not correct to say that there w T as straining 
or want of lubrication of the muscles of the knee, though the 
tendons of the heels were somewhat contracted. 

This was followed up by another singular coincidence, in 

5 Mrs. A. W. Verrall of Cambridge, who was a distinguished automatist. 
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which Phinuit said that Mrs. Verrall had another child quite 
bright, and that he would be very musical. Mrs. Verrall asked 
if it was a boy or girl, and Phinuit said: “A boy. You have had 
die child’s hair fixed peculiarly, but after all it’s a girl; a girl 
sure enough, but she looks like a fury.” The child was a girl, 
and its hair was badly cut at the time, and she looked like a 
boy. 

(b) Facts relevant, to spirit agency. None of the incidents in 
this series of sittings are so impressive as those of Prof. Lodge. 
There are traces of ordinary mediumistie talk all through, 
but now and then a complex incident occurs that cannot 
easily be referred to chance, coincidence or guessing. The 
first sitting of the series was, as indicated above, for a Mr. 
Clarke. Until he and Mr. Leaf went out of the room and left 
the “communications” with Mrs. Clarke, nothing of a sug¬ 
gestive character occurred. But as soon as they had gone out 
Phinuit mentioned an uncle and said that he was “in spirit,” 
which was correct, and remarked that some one was with 
him, giving the name and relationship to Mrs. Clarke as her 
cousin. lie then went on to say: 

There was something the matter with his heart, and with his 
head. lie says it was an accident. He wants me to tell you it was 
an accident. lie wants you to tell his sisters. There’s M. and E.; 
they arc sisters of E. And there is their mother. She suffers here 
(pointing to abdomen). E. told me. His mother has been very un- 
happv about his death. He begs you, for God's sake, to tell them 
that it was an accident—that it was his head; that he was hurt 
there (makes motion of stabbing heart); that he had inherited it 
from his father. Ilis father was off his mind—von know what I 
mean—crazy. But the others are all right and will be. . . . He 
and his father are just trying to take comfort in each other. They 
are a little apart; they are not with the others in the spirit. 

He then sent his love to “Walter, his friend, not this Wal¬ 
ter,” alluding evidently to Mr. Walter Leaf in the distinction. 
But no such friend of the “communicator” was known. But 
Mrs. Clarke says in a note: 
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A striking account of my uncles family in Germany The names 
and facts are all correct. The father was disturbed in his mind for 
the last three years in his life, in consequence of a fall from his 
horse. The son committed suicide in a fit of melancholia by stab¬ 
bing his heart, as described. The sister referred to as lame was 
bedridden for ten years. One of the sisters [mentioned by Phirmit 
previous to what has been quoted as “one who paints”] is a painter 
by profession. Some few of the facts she gave me wore unknown 
to any one out of Germany, even to my husband. The more im¬ 
portant events—my uncle’s and aunt’s death and my cousin’s 
suicide, which happened respectively twenty-eight, fifteen and 
twelve years ago—were known to only two persons in England 
besides my husband. 

Further important “communications” of a coincidental 
sort, immediately followed what I have quoted. Phinuit said: 
“Did you know your mother had dreadful headaches? That’s 
the reason she is so nervous. E. told me that about his aunt.” 
Mrs. Clarke adds in a note that her “mother formerly suf¬ 
fered from severe headaches.” Then followed a most interest¬ 
ing set of episodes, in which Phinuit seemed at his best: 

Here’s M.—not the M. who hurt her ankle, but another. She is 
your aunt. (Is she in the bodv?) No, she is in the spirit. (Did vou 
see her?) Yes, she is here, and wants to speak to you. (What does 
she sav about her husband?) She says he has changed his life 
since. She does not like it that he married again. (Does she like 
the one whom he married?) Oh, she loves her dearly. But she 
does not like him to have married again so soon. He married her 
sister. Two brothers married sisters. Her husband has children 
now. There are two bovs. And there are Max and Richard, or 
Dick, as they call him; they are with your uncle’s children. 

Now what do you think of this? Don’t you think I can tell you 
many things? You just ask about anvbodv you like and I’ll tell you. 
(Tell me about my childhood.) Shall I tell you how you ran 
away [chucklingl with that man—that boy, I mean. You were a 
little devil to do that. It worried your mother almost to death. 

Mrs. Clarke says in her notes: “This is an accurate descrip¬ 
tion of the family of another uncle. His wife died childless, 
and he soon afterward married her sister, by whom he has 
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children His brother had previously married a third sister. 

“When five years old I rambled off with two boys, staying 
hours away from home, an event which in my family is jest¬ 
ingly referred to as my running away. I had no thought of 
it when 1 asked her about my childhood.” 

When Mr. Clarke and Mr. Leaf returned to the room 
Phinuit repeated the incidents just quoted with remarkable 
accuracy and brevity in a running talk that is most interesting 
and suggestive on any theory. 

The next sitting was for Mrs. A., whose full name is re¬ 
served from publication. F. W. H. Myers was present taking 
notes. Immediately following the incident quoted of the 
brother with a “funny arm” came a reference to a “spirit 
Joseph,” which was not recognized, and then: “Timothy is 
the nearest spirit you have got to you; some call him Tim; 
he is your father. Timothy was your grandfather also. Your 
father tells me about S. W.—stay, I can’t get that, I must 
wait. Your mother had trouble in the stomach; she is in the 
spirit world. Your father had trouble in heart and head. 
Myers’ father passed away from disease of the heart.” 

The notes say: “Except the allusion to ‘S.W.,’ which is not 
recognizable, the above is all true, if the ‘trouble in heart and 
head’ be taken to refer to Mr. Myers’ father, as seems to be 
intended.” 

Then with the reference to a living brother, James, not 
mentioned before, Mr. Myers asked what the father, Timo¬ 
thy, was interested in and what he did in his “earth life.” The 
reply was: 

He is interested in the Bible—a clergyman. He used to preach. 
He has a Bible with him, he goes on reading and advancing. He 
is living with your mother just the same as on earth. He has been 
in the spirit-world longer than she has. Your mother is a little 
nervous. I can’t get her to come near. Your father has a graceful, 
solemn manner, as he had on earth. He had trouble with his 
throat—irritation (points to bronchial tubes). The boys used to 
call him Tim at college. 
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The note states that these statements are all correct, so far 
as they can be verified. With a reference to an unrecognized 
name and in connection with a matter on which no notes are 
given the question was asked by Phinuit: “Do you like that 
picture of your father in the hall?'’ There was some confusion 
as to whether it was oil or crayon, but it was said apparently 
not to be a photograph. His dress was described to fit more 
or less the ecclesiastical garb which he wore in the oil pic¬ 
ture of him which hung in Mrs. A/s sister’s house. Some fur¬ 
ther coincidental matter was given, but was buried up in 
much that it would not pay to quote. 

Mrs. Verrall s sittings were full of pertinent matter, but 
of a type in many cases that requires the study of the de¬ 
tailed records. But a few incidents are especially interesting 
and suggest the supernormal very clearly. Near the begin¬ 
ning of the second experiment came: ‘"Carrie was sick in the 
chest when she passed away—consumption. She says she is 
happy, so is her mother. Well, Carrie and her mother were 
not congenial in the body, but they understand one another 
now. Carrie had a little sister who passed out as an infant/’ 
Mrs. VeiTall remarks of the incidents: 

The only friend of the name Carrie who is dead, the wife of a 
cousin, died of inflammation of the longs. Her mother died at her 
birth and her stepmother was by her believed to he her own 
mother, and as a child she used to reproach herself for not loving 
her as a child ought to love its mother. There was an infant sister, 
the child of the stepmother, which died at two months old. This 
I have never known, at least this is my impression. The husband of 
Carrie did not know it, but found the event recorded in the family 
Bible. I knew Carrie very well, and it is, of course, possible that 
she may have mentioned the baby sister to me, but I had so little 
knowledge of the fact that I thought the mediums statement a 
mistake, and neither my mother, who was very intimate with 
Carrie, nor my sister knew of the “infant sister/’ 

Another set of very interesting statements was made by 
Phinuit a little later in the experiment, and after some iso- 
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lated hits of significance. What I wish to quote is very com¬ 
plicated and gets its importance from that fact: 

“Who was the teacher? There was a grandfather lame, 
very lame, rheumatism; the fathers father, lame, crutches. 
You know Henry, he sends his love. There are two Hcnrys, 
one on the father’s side, one on the mother’s. The Henrys 
came to another gentleman by mistake. One belongs to the 
lame grandfather, his son; the other to the mother; not her 
son nor brother—father, perhaps, or grandfather. Your grand¬ 
father had a sister Susan. The other Henry—there is an old- 
fashioned picture with a collar turned down, hair old-fash¬ 
ioned way—a painting done by one of the family, not you. 
Kenyon, what’s her name? Your grandmother’s sister, no, 
grandmother was a Wilson, no, Williams. Kelon, Keley; that's 
it. What relation is she?” Mrs. Vcrrall, replied: “My uncle 
married a Mrs. Keeley.” Phinuit continued: “Oh, what a 
mixture—double marriages! Your aunt married your uncle; I 
mean she was your aunt after she married him. Mrs. Keeley 
was the second wife and had a first husband. George, that’s 
the brother of the uncle’s first wife. I like the teacher. (Who?) 
Music teacher; your aunt, father’s sister. She is a lady; she is 
living.” 

Mrs. Vcrrall confirms the incidents in the following man¬ 
ner: 

Grandfather lame; this is true of my father s father. Rut he never 
had rheumatism; his lameness was due to an accident. “Henry”; I 
had an Uncle Henry whom I never knew, a son of the lame grand¬ 
father. There is a portrait of him by his mother, which she valued 
very much. It shows him as a young man, a grown-up looking boy. 
The other Henry was an uncle of my mother's. I have written to 
ask if my grandfather had a sister Susan. 

Subsequently Mrs. Verrall writes: 

I hear that my grandfather had a sister Susan. She was bom in 
1791, and after her marriage went out to Canada and lived near 
Hamilton, Ontario. But a son remained in England. Members of 
my grandfather s family have kept up communication with some 
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of my relations, though not with our branch, notably with the 
uncle who married a Mrs. Keeley. The uncle, Henry, whose por¬ 
trait was described to me went out to Canada to join the Susan 
branch. It is certainly very astonishing that Dr. Phinuit should 
know a fact of which I certainly never knew. My grandfather had 
entirely broken with all his family except a sister, Mary, and 
never mentioned them to me. This information is derived from 
papers in my grandmother’s handwriting. My father knew nothing 
of this Susan. 

George was the name of the brother of my uncle’s first wife. I 
find that he is still alive, but is now called Jasper, his other name. 
I have lately heard a great deal about Jasper, but had no idea he 
was the George of whom I used to hear from mv cousin, John 
Merrifield, when we were both children. My father's sister taught 
music, certainly; possibly painting, too. 

The extraordinary character of the incidents in this case, 
I think, will strike every reader, and it may perhaps be too 
strong a verdict to say, as intimated above, that there were 
none in this series of experiments equal to some of Prof. 
Lodge’s. This set of incidents certainly runs in very close 
rivalry to the significance of his. 

In a long sitting at which Mrs. Herbert Leaf was present, 
a large number of incidents were correct, but they did not 
have so much psychological complexity of detail as those I 
have just quoted, though of that pertinent character which 
makes them strongly evidential of the supernormal and rele¬ 
vant to spirit agency. It would take too much space to indi¬ 
cate their importance by quoting them. A similar experiment 
by a Mr. Pye exhibits the same type of result. The record 
then shows two sittings which were failures and left a bad 
impression upon the sitters. 

The general summary of both series of sittings from which 
the quotations have been taken contains abbreviated ac¬ 
counts of experiments whose full details were not published, 
and there are many important incidents for both types of 
phenomena, the unevidential of spirit agency and the rele¬ 
vant. One by Mr. Oscar Browning contains incidents of a 
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striking character and explicable by either hypothesis. One 
also by Miss X (Goodrich-Freer), author of Essays in Psychical 
Research , is especially rich in evidence of the supernormal, 
some of it relevant and some of it unevidential of spirit 
agency. It is so interesting that I shall quote the whole 
record: 

Miss X. was introduced, veiled, to the medium in the trance 
state, immediately after her arrival at Mr. Myers’ house. She was 
at once recognized and named. “You are a medium; you write 
when you don’t want to. You have got Mr. E.’s influence about 
you. This is Miss X. that I told you about.” She was subsequently 
addressed by her Christian name, one of similar sound being first 
used, but corrected immediately. 

A large part of the statements made at this and the following 
sittings were correct, but in nearly all cases of so private and 
personal a nature that it is impossible to publish them. Only 
fragments, therefore, can be given, with proper names omitted. 
But these sittings were perhaps the most successful and convinc¬ 
ing of the whole series. 

“Y 7 ou know that military-looking gentleman with the big coat 
on and the funny buttons on the pads here, on the collar. It is 
some one very near you in the spirit.” This is a correct descrip¬ 
tion, so far as it goes, of a near relation. 

“Howells speaks; he tells me he knows the Martins, your friends; 
they know one of my books.” These names were not recognized. 

“You see flowers sometimes? (What is my favorite flower? There 
is a spirit who would know.) Pansies. No, delicate pink roses. You 
have them about you, spiritually as well as physically.” Miss X. 
has on a certain day every month a present of delicate pink roses. 
She frequently has hallucinatory visions of flowers. 

“There is an old lady in the spirit wearing a cap who is fond of 
you—your grandmother. She is the mother of the clergymans 
wife’s mother. [Not correct.] She wears a lace collar and a big 
brooch, bluish-grey eyes, dark hair turned greyish, with a black 
ribbon running through it; rather prominent nose and peaked 
chin; named Anne.” This is a correct description of a friend of 
Miss X., whom she was in the habit of calling Granny. 

Dr. Phinuit described an entertainment at which Miss X. had 
been present, her position in the room, the appearance of her 
companion, including a marked personal peculiarity, and its 
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cause, giving the Christian name of the same friend, and the sub¬ 
ject of their conversation, and the circumstance of Miss X.’s re¬ 
turn home—all with absolute correctness, except as to time, which 
was said to have been “last evening,” whereas it was the evening 
before. 


3. Failures, Errors, and Irrelevant Incidents 

I shall not summarize details of failure and errors, because 
errors axe not opposed to any theory when the correct facts 
are not explicable by chance or guessing. All I need do here 
is to recognize that the true incidents were often given in 
such a mass of error as to make it necessary to discount their 
value. Some sittings were entire failures and have all the 
appearance of the ordinary medium’s talk and associational 
reproductions. Names were often given in a manner to sug¬ 
gest guessing and “fishing,” and even though they were 
strikingly light their significance had to be skeptically re¬ 
ceived or wholly rejected. The incidents that were wholly 
false in many instances, as related to the sitter, were often 
as detailed and as probable inherently as any that were true, 
and if the contrast between them and those that were quite 
true had been less, the problem of their import would have 
been more suggestive. As it is, this is interesting enough. 
But they do not, in fact, affect the inexplicability of the 
complex true facts by any ordinary hypotheses. 

As illustration of dubious matter on a large scale, the sit¬ 
tings with Mr. Wilson seem to have been full of error, very 
little comparatively being true, though what was true seems 
to have been significant. Mr. Clarke’s sittings also were as¬ 
sociated with much that was false or irrelevant, especially in 
relation to himself. Mrs. Clarke’s incidents, as we have seen 
already, were better. Prof. Maealister’s sitting was one of the 
worst and he spoke of the failure in strong and uncompli¬ 
mentary language. He thought it a case of hystero-epilepsy 
and that Mrs. Piper was wide enough awake to profit by sug- 
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gestions. He mentions several instances of Phinuit’s state¬ 
ments that support such an interpretation. He thought Mrs. 
Piper was not anaesthetic in the trance, a conclusion that is 
contradicted by the general opinion of others and by the 
severe tests to which Mrs. Piper has been subjected for de¬ 
termining this very matter. The anaesthesia is not necessary 
for excluding suggestions and guessing, but these may be 
favored by its presence. The sitting also of Mr. Barkworth 
was practically a failure. He thought the case not more than 
one “of the ordinary thought-reading kind,” putting aside 
the experiments of others and treating seriously such coin¬ 
cidences as he found in his one sitting. Miss Alice Johnson’s 
sitting, though associated with much success, was thought 
to be “open to the suspicion of systematic guessing.” Those 
of Prof, and Mrs. Sidgwick were not so strikingly successful 
as some others, though there were decided coincidences in 
them suggesting a telepathic explanation, and only a tele¬ 
pathic explanation. 



THE PUZZLE: AN EXPERIMENT 
WITH TIME 

J. W. Dunne 

Ed. note. J. W. Dunne was not a psychical researcher but an en¬ 
gineer. A series of striking precognitive dreams led him to write 
An Experiment With Time , in which he propounded the theory 
that the “now” can be regarded as existing partly in the past, and 
extending partly into the future. Two other books, The Serial 
Universe and The New Immortality continue the exposition of 
this theory. Mr. J. B. Priestley utilized Dunne’s ideas in three of 
his plays: Time and the Conways (1937); Dangerous Corner 
(1932); and I Have Been Here Before (1937). 

It will be noticed that the following incidents mimic to per¬ 
fection many classical examples of alleged “clairvoyance,” 
“astral-wandering,” and “messages from the dead or dying.” 
It will be understood that they are described merely for their 
illustrative worth, and because they form part of the “nar¬ 
rative of the actual proceedings involved.” But, from one 
point of view, these occurrences had a value entirely unique. 
This was because I was not, as is usually the case in such 
matters, compelled to take them at second-hand from some 
“clairvoyant” or “medium”-—with all the important points 
left out and a mass of misleading suggestion thrown in. For 
they happened, one and all, to myself. 

The first incident provided a very fair example of what 
might easily have passed for “clairvoyance.” 

It occurred in 1898, when I was staying at an hotel in 
Sussex. I dreamed, one night, that I was having an argument 
with one of the waiters as to what was the correct time. I as- 

From An Experiment With Time , by J. W. Dunne. Published by The 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1927. Reprinted by permission of Mrs. J. W. 
Dunne. 
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serted that it was half-past four in the afternoon: he main¬ 
tained that it was half-past four in the middle of the night. 
With the apparent illogicality peculiar to all dreams, I con¬ 
cluded that my watch must have stopped; and, on extract¬ 
ing that instrument from my waistcoat pocket, I saw, look¬ 
ing down on it, that this was precisely the case. It had stopped 
—with the hands at half-past four. With that I awoke. 

The dream had been a peculiar one (in ways which have 
nothing to do with this book), and the net result of it all was 
that I lit a match to see whether the watch had really stopped. 
To my surprise it was not, as it usually is, by my bedside. I 
got out of bed, hunted round, and found it lying on the chest 
of drawers. Sure enough, it had stopped, and the hands stood 
at half-past four. 

The solution seemed perfectly obvious. The watch must 
have stopped during the previous afternoon. I must have no¬ 
ticed this, forgotten it, and remembered it in my dream. 
Satisfied on that point, I rewound the instrument, but, not 
knowing the real time, I left the hands as they were. 

On coming downstairs next morning, I made straight for 
the nearest clock, with the object of setting the watch right. 
For if, as I supposed, it had stopped during the previous 
afternoon and had merelv been rewound at some unknown 
hour of the night, it was likely to be out by several hours. 1 

To my absolute amazement I found that the hands had lost 
only some two or three minutes— about the amount of time 
which had elapsed between my waking from the dream and 
rewinding the watch. 

This suggested, of course, that the watch had stopped at 
the actual moment of the dream. 2 The latter was probably 

1 In other words, it was extremely unlikely that I should have dreamed 
of half-past four at precisely half-past four. . . . 

2 The improbability of my having dreamed of half-past four at half-past 
four must be multiplied by the improbability of my having been bothered 
by a stopped watch on the previous afternoon without retaining the faintest 
recollection of such a fact. 
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brought about by my missing the accustomed ticking. But— 
how did I come to see, in that dream, that the hands stood, 
as they actually did, at half-past four? 

If anyone else had told me such a tale I should probably 
have replied that he had dreamed the whole episode, from 
beginning to end, including the getting up and re-winding. 
But that was an answer I could not give to myself. I knew 
that I had been awake when I had risen and looked at the 
watch lying on the chest of drawers. Yet, what was the al¬ 
ternative? “Clairvoyance”—seeing across space through dark¬ 
ness and closed eyelids? Even supposing that there existed 
unknown rays which could effect that sort of penetration, 
and then produce vision—which I did not believe—the watch 
had been lying at a level above that of my eves. What sort 
of ravs could these be which bent round corners? 

J 

From Success, I went to Sorrento, in Italy. Lying in bed 
there one morning, I awoke and fell to wondering what the 
time might be. I lacked energy to look at my watch, which 
lay outside the mosquito curtains, on a small table within 
reach, but out of sight when my head was on the pillow. It 
occurred to me to experiment with the object of ascertaining 
whether I could again see that watch in the apparently 
“clairvoyant” fashion of the earlier experience. Closing my 
eyes, and concentrating my thoughts upon wondering what 
the time might be, I fell into one of those semi-dozes in which 
one is still aware of one’s situation. A moment later I found 
myself looking at the watch. The vision I saw was binocular, 
upright, poised in space about a foot from my nose, illumined 
by ordinary daylight, and encircled by a thick, whitish mist 
which filled the remainder of the field of sight. The hour 
hand stood at exactly eight o’clock; the minute hand was 
wavering between the twelve and the one; the second hand 
was a formless blur. To look more intently would, I felt, wake 
me completely, so I made up my mind to treat the minute 
hand as one treats the needle of a prismatic compass, and to 
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divide the arc of its swing. This gave the time as two and a 
half minutes past eight. That decided, I opened my eyes, 
reached out under the mosquito curtains, grabbed the watch, 
pulled it in, and held it up before me. I was wide awake, 
and—the hands stood at two and a half minutes past eight. 

This time there seemed to be no way out. I was driven to 
the conclusion that I possessed some funny faculty of seeing 
—seeing through obstacles, across space, and round comers. 

But I was wrong. 


Then came an incident of an entirely different character. 

In January 1901, I was at Alassio, on the Italian Riviera, 
having been invalided home from the Boer War. I dreamed, 
one night, that I was at a place which I took to be Fashoda, 
a little way up the Nile from Khartoum. The dream was a 
perfectly ordinary one, and by no means vivid, except in one 
particular. This was the sudden appearance of three men 
coming from the South. They were marvellously ragged, 
dressed in khaki faded to the colour of sackcloth; and their 
faces under their dusty sun-helmets were burned almost 
black. They looked, in fact, exactly like soldiers of the column 
with which I had lately been trekking in South Africa, and 
such I took them to be. I was puzzled as to why they should 
have travelled all the way from the country to the Sudan, 
and I questioned them on that point. They assured me, how¬ 
ever, that this was precisely what they had done. “We have 
come right through the Cape,” said one. Another added: 
“IVe had an awful time. I nearly died of yellow fever.” 

The remainder of the dream was unimportant. 

At that time we were receiving the Daily Telegraph regu¬ 
larly from England. On opening this paper at breakfast, the 
morning after the dream, my eye was caught by the follow¬ 
ing flaring headlines: 
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THE CAPE TO CAIRO 
“DAILY TELEGRAPH” 

EXPEDITION AT KHARTOUM 

From our special correspondent. 

Khartoum, Thursday (5 p.m.). 

The Daily Telegraph expedition has arrived at Khartoum after 
a magnificent journey, etc., etc. 

A note in another part of the paper stated that the expedi¬ 
tion was led bv M. Lionel Decle. 3 I heard or read subse¬ 
quently that one of the three white men of the party had 
died cn route; not, however, of yellow fever, but of enteric. 
Whether this was true, or whether there were three white 
leaders, I do not know. 

One or two remarks may be made here. 

I had heard, some years previously, that M. Lionel Deele 
was contemplating some such transcontinental journey; but 
I did not know that anything had come of the scheme. Cer¬ 
tainly I had no idea that the expedition had started. 

The expedition arrived at Khartoum the day before the 
news was published in London, and thus long before I had 
the dream, as that issue of the paper had to get from London 
to Alassio, and the dream did not occur till the night before 
its arrival. This put any “astral-wandering” business com¬ 
pletely out of the question. 

I attempted no explanation. 

The next incident was as dramatic as any lover of the 
marvellous could desire. 

In the spring of 1902 I was encamped with the 6th 
Mounted Infantry near the ruins of Lindley, in the (then) 

3 The reader should hear in mind that, in the era of which I write, Afri¬ 
can exploration was a subject of great interest to everyone. This was the 
first occasion on which the “Dark Continent” had been crossed in this direc¬ 
tion, and the event was “news” of the first magnitude. 
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Orange Free State. We had just come off trek, and mails 
and newspapers arrived but rarely. 

There, one night, I had an unusually vivid and rather un¬ 
pleasant dream. 

I seemed to be standing on high ground—the upper slopes 
of some spur of a hill or mountain. The ground was of a 
curious white formation. Here and there in this were little 
fissures, and from these jets of vapour were spouting upward. 
In mv dream I recognized the place as an island of which I 
had dreamed before—an island which was in imminent peril 
from a volcano. And, when I saw the vapour spouting from 
the ground, I gasped: “It’s the island! Good Lord, the whole 
thing is going to blow up!” For I had memories of reading 
about Krakatao, where the sea, making its way into the heart 
of a volcano through a submarine crevice, flushed into steam, 
and blew the whole mountain to pieces. Forthwith I was 
seized with a frantic desire to save the four thousand (I knew 
the number) unsuspecting inhabitants. Obviously there was 
only one way of doing this, and that wars to take them off in 
ships. There followed a most distressing nightmare, in which 
I was at a neighboring island, trying to get the incredulous 
French authorities to dispatch vessels of every and any de¬ 
scription to remove the inhabitants of the threatened island. 
I was sent from one official to another; and finally woke my¬ 
self by my own dream exertions, clinging to the heads of a 
team of horses drawing the carriage of one Monsieur Jc Maire, 
who was going out to dine and wanted me to return when 
his office would be open next day. All through the dream the 
number of the people in danger obsessed my mind. I repeated 
it to everyone I met, and, at the moment of waking, I was 
shouting to the Maire, “Listen! Four thousand people will be 
killed unless—” 

I am not certain now when we received our next batch of 
papers, but, when they did come, the Daily Telegraph was 
amongst them, and, on opening the center sheet, this is 
what met my eyes: 
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VOLCANO DISASTER 
IN 

MARTINIQUE 
TOWN SWEPT AWAY 
AN AVALANCHE OF FLAME 

PROBABLE LOSS OF OVER 
40,000 LIVES 

BRITISH STEAMER BURNT 

One of the most terrible disasters in the annals of the world has 
befallen the once prosperous town of St. Pierre, the commercial 
capital of the French island of Martinique in the West Indies. At 
eight o’clock on Thursday morning the volcano Mont Pelee, which 
had been quiescent for a century, etc., etc. 

But there is no need to go over the story of the worst erup¬ 
tion in modem history. 

In another column of the same paper was the following, 
the headlines being somewhat smaller: 

A MOUNTAIN EXPLODES 

There followed the report of the schooner Ocean Traveller, 
which had been obliged to leave St. Vincent owing to a fall 
of sand from the volcano there, and had subsequently been 
unable to reach St. Lucia owing to adverse currents opposite 
the ill-fated St. Pierre. The paragraph contained these words: 
“When she was about a mile off, the volcano Mont Pelee ex¬ 
ploded.” 

The narrator subsequently described how the mountain 
seemed to split open all down the side. 

Needless to say, ships were busy for some time after, re¬ 
moving survivors to neighboring islands. 

There is one remark to be made here. 

The number of people declared to be killed was not, as I 
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had maintained throughout the dream, 4,000, but 40,000. I 
was out by a nought. But, when I read the paper, I read, in 
my haste, that number as 4,000; and in telling the story sub¬ 
sequently, I always spoke of that printed figure as having 
been 4,000 until I copied out the paragraph fifteen years 
later. 

Now, when the next batch of papers arrived, these gave 
more exact estimates of what the actual loss of life had been; 
and I discovered that the true figure had nothing in com¬ 
mon with the arrangement of fours and noughts I had both 
dreamed of, and gathered from the first report. So my won¬ 
derful “clairvoyant” vision had been wrong in its most in¬ 
sistent particular! But it was clear that its wrongness was 
likely to prove a matter just as important as its rightness. 
For whence, in the dream, had I got that idea of 4,(X)0? 
Clearly it must have come into my mind because of the news¬ 
paper paragraph. This suggested the extremely unpleasant 
notion that the whole thing was what doctors call “Identify¬ 
ing Paramnesia”; that I had never really had any such dream 
at all; but that, on reading the newspaper report, a false idea 
had sprung up in my mind to the effect that I had previously 
dreamed a dream containing all the details given in that 
paragraph. 

Moreover, reflection showed that the Cape to Cairo vision 
might very well have been of the same character. 

Indeed, the more I thought of the two episodes the clearer 
it became that, in each case, the dream had been precisely 
the sort of thing 1 might have expected to have experienced 
after reading the printed report—a perfectly ordinary dream 
based upon the personal experience of reading. How, then, 
could I be sure that those dreams had not been false memo¬ 
ries engendered by the act of reading? 

But there was the watch business to be taken into account. 
That, certainly, could not be made to fit in with the new 
theory, unless I were a great deal madder than I could bring 
myself to believe. 
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I was, however, absolutely satisfied that neither in the 
Cape to Cairo nor in the Mont Pelee dream had there been 
any “astral-wandering,” or any direct vision across leagues 
of space, or any “messages” from the actors in the actual epi¬ 
sodes represented. These dreams had been induced, either 
by the reading of the paragraphs, or else by telepathic com¬ 
munications from the journalist in the Daily Telegraph office 
who had written those accounts. 

To my great relief, the next experience, which occurred 
some two years later, completely squashed the “Identifying 
Paramnesia” theory. 

I dreamed that I was standing on a footway of some kind, 
consisting of transverse planks flanked on my left side by 
some sort of railing, beyond which was a deep gulf filled with 
thick fog. Overhead, I had an impression of an awning. But 
this last was not clearly seen, for the fog partly hid every¬ 
thing except three or four yards of the planking ahead of me 
with its attendant portion of railing and gulf. Suddenly I 
noticed, projecting upwards from somewhere far down in 
the gulf, an immensely long, thin, shadowy thing like a 
gigantic lath. It reached above the plankwav, and was slanted 
so that it would, had the upper end been visible through the 
fog, have impinged upon the awning. As I stared at it, it 
began to wave slowly up and down, brushing the railing. A 
moment later I realized what the object was. 1 had seen just 
such a thing once before in a cinema picture of a fire, in the 
early days of cinematography. Then, as now, I had under¬ 
gone the same puzzlement as to what this sort of waving lath 
might be, until I had realized that it was the long water-jet 
from a fire-engine hose, as photographed through interven¬ 
ing smoke. Somewhere down in that gulf, then, there must 
be a fire-engine, and it was playing a stream of water upon 
the smoke-hidden, railed structure where I stood. As I per¬ 
ceived this, the dream became perfectly abominable. The 
wooden plankway became crowded with people, dimly visi- 
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ble through the smoke. They were dropping in heaps; and 
all the air was filled with horrible, choking, gasping ejacula¬ 
tions. Then the smoke, which had grown black and thick, 
rolled heavily over everything, hiding the entire scene. But 
a dreadful, suffocated moaning continued—and I was en¬ 
tirely thankful when I awoke. 

j 

I was taking no chances with “Identifying Paramnesia” 
this time. I carefully recalled every detail of the dream after 
waking, and not till I had done this did I open the morning 
papers. There was nothing in these. But the evening editions 
brought the expected news. 

There had been a big fire in a factory somewhere near 
Paris. I think it was a rubber factory, though I cannot be 
sure. At any rate it was a factory for some material which 

j j 

gave off vile fumes when burning. A large number of working 
girls had been cut off by the flames, and had made their way 
out on to a balcony. There, for the moment, they had been 
comparatively safe, but the ladders available had been too 
short to admit of any rescue. While longer ones were being 
obtained, the fire-engines had directed streams of water on 
to the balcony to keep that refuge from catching alight. And 
then there happened a thing which must, I imagine, have 
been unique in the history of fires. From the broken windows 
behind the balcony the smoke from the burning rubber or 
other material came rolling out in such dense volumes that, 
although the unfortunate girls were standing actually in the 
open air, every one of them was suffocated before the new 
ladders could arrive. 

This dream left the whole business more puzzling than 
ever. It seemed that nothing could explain it. For “clairvoy¬ 
ance” is not an explanation. It is a meaningless expression, a 
mere admission of inexplicability. And “telepathy” required 
an enormous amount of stretching before it could be made 
to fit the facts. 

Then came a dream which somewhat simplified matters. 
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For it ruled out definitely: insanity, clairvoyance, astral¬ 
wandering, spirit-messages, and telepathy. But it left me 
face to face with something much more staggering than any 
of these. 

In 1904, a few months after the fire dream, I was staying at 
the Hotel Scholastika, on the borders of the Aachensee, in 
Austria. I dreamed one night that I was walking down a sort 
of pathway between two fields, separated from the latter by 
high iron railings, eight or nine feet high, on each side of 
the path. Mv attention was suddenly attracted to a horse in 
the field on my left. It had apparently gone mad, and was 
tearing about, kicking and plunging in a most frenzied 
fashion. I cast a hasty glance backwards and forwards along 
the railings to see if there were any openings by which the 
animal could get out. Satisfied that there was none, I con¬ 
tinued on my way. A few moments later I heard hoofs thun¬ 
dering behind me. Glancing back I saw, to mv dismay, that 
the brute had somehow got out after all, and was coming full 
tilt after me down the pathway. It was a full-fledged night¬ 
mare—and I ran like a hare. Ahead of me the path ended at 
the foot of a flight of wooden steps rising upward. I was 
striving frantically to reach these when I awoke. 

Next day I went fishing with my brother down the little 
river which runs out of the Aachensee. It was wet-fly work, 
and I was industriously flogging the water when my brother 
called out: “Look at that horse!” Glancing across the river, I 
saw the scene of my dream. But, though right in essentials, it 
was absolutely unlike in minor details. The two fields with 
the fenced-off pathway running between them were there. 
The horse was there, behaving just as it had done in the 
dream. The wooden steps at the end of the pathway were 
there (they led up to a bridge crossing the river). But the 
fences were wooden and small—not more than four or five 
feet high—and the fields were ordinary small fields, whereas 
those in the dream had been park-like expanses. Moreover, 
the horse was a small beast, and not the rampaging great 
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monster of the dream—though its behaviour was equally 
alarming. Finally, it was in the wrong field, the field which 
would have been on my right, had I been walking, as in the 
dream, down the path towards the bridge. I began to tell 
mv brother about the dream, but broke off because the beast 
was behaving so very oddly that 1 wanted to make sure that 
it could not escape. As in the dream, 1 ran my eye critically 
along the railings. As in the dream, I could see no gap, or 
even gate, in them anywhere. Satisfied, I said, “At any rate, 
this horse cannot get out,” and recommenced fishing. But 
my brother interrupted me by calling, “Look out!” Glancing 
up again, I saw that there was no dodging fate. The beast 
had, inexplicably, just as in the dream, got out (probably it 
had jumped the fence), and, just as in the dream, it was 
thundering down the path towards the wooden steps. It 
swerved past these and plunged into the river, coming 
straight towards us. We both picked up stones, ran thirty 
yards or so back from the bank, and faced about. The end 
was tame, for, on emerging from the water on our side, the 
animal merely looked at us, snorted, and galloped off down 
a road. 

Now, it seemed to me that from this incident one thing 
was abundantly clear. These dreams were not percepts (im¬ 
pressions) of distant or future events. They were usual com¬ 
monplace dreams composed of distorted images of waking 
experience, built together in the usual half-senseless fashion 
peculiar to dreams. That is to say, if they had happened on 
the nights after the corresponding events, they would have 
exhibited nothing in the smallest degree unusual, and would 
have yielded just as much true, and just as much false in¬ 
formation regarding the waking experiences which had 
given rise to them as does any ordinary dream—which is very 
little. 

They were the ordinary, appropriate, expectable dreams; 
but they were occurring on the wrong nights. 

Even the watch dreams were merely the dreams I ought 
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to have had after seeing the watch. In the first of those inci¬ 
dents I had, when awake, seen the watch lying face upwards 
on the chest of drawers, with the hands stopped; and the 
corresponding dream image had been of a stopped watch, 
face upwards. In the second instance I had held the watch 
up facing me about a foot from my nose, while lying with my 
head on my pillow; and the reader will remember that the 
corresponding dozing image had been of a watch in pre¬ 
cisely that position. The white mist had been, of course, the 
image of the mosquito curtains, out of focus, as these were, 
when I looked at the real watch. 

No, there was notliing unusual in any of these dreams as 
dreams. They were merely displaced in Time. 

That, of course, was staggering enough. But I felt, never¬ 
theless, that it had been a great advance to resolve all these 
varied phenomena into one single class of incident—a simple, 
if mysterious, transposition of dates. 

But in all tliis speculation I was still a long way from the 
truth. 

The two remaining incidents I propose to relate in this 
section contained nothing to alter my half-formed opinion 
that temporal aberration constituted the whole of the mys¬ 
tery involved. But, had I not made this semi-discovery, I 
should certainly have regarded the following incident as a 
message from the “spirit-world” or a “phantasm of the dying.” 

In 1912 I spent a good deal of time at Salisbury Plain, ex¬ 
perimenting with one of my stable aeroplanes. A military 
aeroplane competition was in progress, and most of the of¬ 
ficers of the then tiny Royal Flying Corps were there. One 
of these I had not met before, nor did I see very much of 
him; in fact, I do not think I spoke to him more than twice. 
Since these records are not evidence, or intended to be re¬ 
garded as such, it will suffice if I refer to him as Lieutenant B. 
The other officers were all old friends of mine. Shortly after 
the conclusion of the competition the annual army manoeu- 
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vres began, and, having nothing to do with these, I went to 
Paris to inspect another machine which was being built there 
to my design. 

One morning while in that city I dreamed that I was 
standing in a very large meadow, situated in a landscape 
which I did not recognize. In this meadow a monoplane 
landed, crashing rather badly some fifty yards away. Im¬ 
mediately afterwards I saw B. coming to me from the direc¬ 
tion of the wreck. I asked if much damage had been done. 
He replied, “Oh no, not much,’' - and then added, “It’s all that 
beastly engine; but I’ve got the hang of it now.” The dream 
was a longish one, all about aeroplane accidents (a common 
form of nightmare with me, even to this day), and B.’s smash 
was by no means the worst thing I saw. I awoke to find the 
servant by my bedside with the morning tea, from which fact 
I was subsequently able to fix the hour of the dream as 
close on 8 a.m. 

B. was killed between 7 and 8 that morning, falling into a 
meadow near Oxford. But I did not read of the accident till 
about two days and a night later. 

But now, note the following points: 

1. Engine failure had nothing whatever to do with the ac¬ 
cident, nor could B. for one moment have ever thought that 
it had. For the monoplane was planing down—with the en¬ 
gine partly or entirely stopped—at the time; and the accident 
was due to the uncoupling of a quick-release gadget in one 
of the main “lift” wires, and the consequent breaking up¬ 
ward of one wing. Of course, the planing down may have 
been compulsory, and due to engine failure; but there could 
have been no doubt in B.’s mind that his wing had broken. 

On the other hand, B. had made to my sister, while we 
were at the Plain, a remark about the engine almost exactly 
like that I heard him make in the dream, and it is more than 
likely that she had repeated it to me. She would naturally 
have done so. 

2. B. was merely a passenger in the machine. It was being 
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piloted by another man, a stranger to me, who was also 
killed. There was nothing of this in the dream. 

But when I read the paragraph about the catastrophe, it 
was B.’s name alone which caught and held my attention; 
and I did not know of the death of the other man until I 
looked up the record of the accident several years later. 

3. The paragraph did not state the cause of the accident, 
and so left me with nothing to go upon but (possibly) B.’s 
past remark about the engine. 

4. The coincidence in time was not really remarkable. 
Dreams of aeroplane accidents were, as I have said, very 
frequent with me in those days, and between seven and 
eight, when the noise of motor traffic in the streets begins to 
penetrate to one’s consciousness, has always been my hour 
for this particular class of nightmare. 

So I concluded that here, again, the dream was associated 
with the personal experience of reading the paragraph. 

In the last incident of this series, the chronological aber¬ 
ration was far more considerable. 

The dream occurred in the autumn of 1913. The scene I 
saw was a high railway embankment. I knew in that dream— 
knew without questioning, as anvone acquainted with the 
locality would have known—that the place was just north of 
the Firth of Forth Bridge, in Scotland. The terrain below the 
embankment was open grassland, with people walking in 
small groups thereon. The scene came and went several 
times, but the last time I saw that a train going north had 
just fallen over the embankment. I saw several carriages 
lying towards the bottom of the slope, and I saw large blocks 
of stone rolling and sliding down. Realizing that this was 
probably one of those odd dreams of mine, I tried to ascertain 
if I could “get” the date of the real occurrence. All I could 
gather was that this date was somewhere in the following 
spring. My own recollection is that I pitched finally upon the 
middle of April, but my sister thinks I mentioned March 
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when I told her the dream next morning. We agreed, jok¬ 
ingly, that we must warn our friends against travelling north 
in Scotland at any time in the succeeding spring. 

On April the 14th of that spring the “Flying Scotsman,” 
one of the most famous mail trains of the period, jumped the 
parapet near Burntisland Station, about fifteen miles north 
of the Forth Bridge, and fell on to the golf links twenty feet 
below. 

The above-described incidents have been selected from 
a group of about twenty, simply because they were closely 
studied and carefullv memorized at the time of their occur¬ 
rence. Most of the others were merely noted, so to say, en 
passant , and are now almost completely forgotten. Curiously, 
I can remember no dreams of the coming Great War—except 
one. That one related to the bombardment of Lowestoft by 
the German fleet. I recognized the place as Lowestoft, but 
had no idea of the nationality of the bombarding vessels. 

The Experiment 

No one, I imagine, can derive anv considerable pleasure 
from the supposition that he is a freak; and, personally, I 
would almost sooner have discovered myself to be a “me¬ 
dium.” There might have been a chance of company there. 
Unfortunately it was abundantly clear that there was no 
“mediumship” in this matter, no “sensitiveness,” no “clair¬ 
voyance.” I was suffering, seemingly, from some extraordi¬ 
nary fault in mv relation to reality, something so uniquely 
wrong that it compelled me to perceive, at rare intervals, 
large blocks of otherwise perfectly normal personal experi¬ 
ence displaced from their proper positions in Time. That 
such things could occur at all was a most interesting piece 
of knowledge to only one person—myself. 

There was, however, a very remote possibility that, by 
employing this piece of curiously acquired knowledge as a 
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guide, I might be able to discover some hitherto overlooked 
peculiarity in the structure of Time; and to that task I applied 
myself. 

Progress here was definite; but it was terribly slow. There 
was no help to be found in the conception of Time as a fourth 
dimension. For Time has always been treated by men of 
science as if it were a fourth dimension. What had to be 
shown was the possibility of displacement in that dimension. 
Nor did I gather much comfort from Bergson; for to tell a man 
who is confronted with parts of Time clearly transposed that 
Time has no parts is distinctly futile. I cared not a whit 
whether Time were “a form of thought,” or an aspect of 
reality, or (this was later) eompoundable with Space. What 
I wanted to know was: How it got mixed? 

For “mixed” was the right word. Between the dream and 
the corresponding waking experience came the memory of 
the dream, while the memory of the waking experience fol¬ 
lowed them all! 

However, the coming of the first World War put a tempo¬ 
rary stop to further investigation; and it was not until 1917 
that any new developments occurred. 

In January of that year I was in Guy’s Hospital, recovering 
from an operation. There, one morning, when reading a book, 
I came upon a reference to one of those “combination” locks 
which are released by the twisting of rings embossed with 
letters of the alphabet. As I read this, something seemed, for 
one fleeting instant, to be stirring, so to say, in my memory; 
but, whatever it was, it immediately subsided. I paused for 
a second, but nothing further developed, so I returned to my 
book. Then, luckily, I changed my mind, tossed the volume 
aside, and set myself determinedly to worry out exactly what 
it was that I had momentarily associated with the sentence 
read. In a little while it came back. I had dreamed during 
the previous night, of precisely such a combination lock. 

The chances of coincidence, where two such vague, com¬ 
monplace events were concerned, needed no pointing out. 
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But I could not remember having seen, heard, or thought of 
such a lock for a year or more. And, knowing from past hap¬ 
penings that my dreams did, sometimes, contain images of 
future experience, it seemed to me that the appearance of the 
lock image in the previous night’s dream might have been 
another instance of my particular abnormality. Such a sup¬ 
position might prove, at any rate, worth considering. 

A few days later the great Silvertown explosion occurred, 
shaking the whole building, breaking windows, and causing 
the nurses to extinguish the lights on the supposition that 
Zeppelins were overhead. Such an experience was calculated 
to make one dream; and dream I did, but, as usual, on the 
wrong night—the night before the associated event. After 
the disaster I told a fellow-convalescent of this experience. 
He interrupted me, saying, “Wait!” and then: “Curious, that. 
Now that 1 come to think of it, I also dreamed of an explosion 
last night.” 

He could no longer, by then, recall any of the details of 
his dream, and, since big bangs of all sorts were fairly com¬ 
mon during the war, coincidence might well have been re¬ 
sponsible for the facts. But—supposing this were not the case, 
and that the dream had been in the same class as mine? 
What followed? 

There were thus two new suppositions to be examined. 
Viewed separately, each of these appeared wild in the ex¬ 
treme; but considered together they were sufficiently sug¬ 
gestive to justify a little closer attention. 

The validity of the first of these would mean that my dream 
pre-images were connected, not only with highly exciting 
and dramatic events, but also with the veriest trivialities, 
such as this little matter of reading about a combination lock. 
Exactly, in fact, as dream images of past events are con¬ 
nected just as often with unimportant happenings as with 
experiences more striking. Again, it had been by the merest 
accident of fortune that 1 had set myself to recall that dream; 
and had I not done so I should never have been aware of 
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the incident. According to this, then, I might, for all I could 
tell, have had these dreams with considerable frequency, and 
have either forgotten them at once, or else have failed to no¬ 
tice their connection with the subsequent related events. 

But, if the supposition about my friend’s dream were cor¬ 
rect, this failure to observe a connection was precisely what 
had happened in his case. He had not completely forgotten 
the dream, but the occurrence of the actual explosion had 
not served to recall it. 

I had got no further than this in my speculations when tire 
friend in question came up in a state of some excitement. 
“You remember what we were saying about dreams?” he 
asked. “Well, 1 have been talking to So-and-So” (one of the 
hospital surgeons), “and he told me of a curious thing which 
had happened to him the other night. He had just got into bed 
and gone to sleep when he dreamed that he was aroused and 
compelled to go out to attend to a fractured leg. Almost im¬ 
mediately after his dream he was aroused owing to the ar¬ 
rival of an urgent message which necessitated his going out 
to attend to just such a case. And in telling me the story he 
pointed out that he had not had to deal with a fractured leg 
for over six weeks.” 

So here, possibly, was a third incident, involving a third 
person. What, 1 wondered, would become of the record of 
that event? The surgeon would tell it to a few friends, who 
would attribute the whole thing to coincidence (it might 
have been that) and in course of time he would forget all 
about it himself. But— 

And then, what about that curious feeling which almost 
everyone has now and then experienced—that sudden, fleet¬ 
ing, disturbing conviction that something which is happening 
at that moment has happened before? 

What about those occasions when, receiving an unex¬ 
pected letter from a friend who writes rarely, one recollects 
having dreamed of him during the previous night? 

What about all those dreams which, after having been 
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completely forgotten, are suddenly, for no apparent reason, 
recalled later in the day? What is the association which re¬ 
calls them? 

What about those puzzling dreams from which one is 
awakened by a noise or other sensory event—dreams in which 
the noise in question appears as the final dream incident? 
Why is it that this closing incident is always logically led up 
to by the earlier part of the dream? 

What, finally, of all those cases, collected and tabulated 
by the Society for Psychical Research, where a dream of a 
friend’s death has been followed by the receipt, next day, of 
the confirmatory news? Those dreams were, clearly, not 
“spirit messages,” but instances of my “effect”—simple 
dreams associated merely with the coming personal experi¬ 
ence of reading the news. 

I had done nothing but suppose, in hopelessly unscientific 
fashion, for a week or more, and it seemed to me that I 
might as well complete my sinning. So I took a final wild leap 
to the wildest supposition of all. 

Was it possible that these phenomena were not abnormal, 
but normal? 

That dreams—dreams in general, all dreams, everybody’s 
dreams—were composed of images of past experience and 
images of future experience blended together in approxi¬ 
mately equal proportions? 

That the universe was, after all, really stretched out in 
Time, and that the lopsided view we had of it—a view with 
the “future” part unaccountably missing, cut off from the 
growing “past” part by a travelling “present moment”—was 
due to a purely mentally imposed barrier which existed only 
when we were awake? So that, in reality, the associational net¬ 
work stretched, not merely this way and that way in Space, 
but also backwards and forwards in Time; and the dreamer’s 
attention, following in natural unhindered fashion the easiest 
pathway among the ramifications, would be continually 
crossing and recrossing that properly nonexistent equator 
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which we, waking, ruled quite arbitrarily athwart the whole. 

The foregoing supposition was not, be it noted, perceived 
as a possible explanation. The mixture in the order of actual 
experience—viz., dream, memory of dream, corresponding 
waking impression, and memory thereof—would still have to 
be accounted for. But it would put the problem on an en¬ 
tirely different footing. There would be no longer any ques¬ 
tion as to why a man should be able to observe his own future 
mental states; that would be normal and habitual. On the 
contrary, the initial puzzle would be: What was the barrier 
which, in certain circumstances, debarred him from the 
proper and comprehensive view? 

All this was seen in, so to say, a single flash of thought, 
almost too rapid for analysis. 

It was rejected with even greater swiftness. For it was 
absolutely inconceivable that a thing of this sort, if true, 
could have managed to escape, through all these centuries, 
universal perception and recognition. 

A little later on, however, I saw that this abrupt recoil had 
been illogical. For the whole supposition had been based, of 
course, upon the earlier hypothesis that any general recollec¬ 
tion of these images was rendered difficult by the species of 
inhibition which had prevented my friend from associating 
his waking experience of the explosion with his previous 
dream. No memory is ever aroused unless there is some as¬ 
sociated idea which revives it, and if that association misses 
fire, there can be no recall. 

Dreams, moreover, are mostly about trivial things—things 
which happen every day of one’s life. Such a dream, even if 
it were, in actual fact, related to tomorrow’s event, would na¬ 
turally be attributed to yesterday’s similar incident. Then, 
again, nine-tenths of all dreams are completely forgotten 
within five seconds of waking, and the few which survive 
rarely outlast the operation of shaving. Even a dream which 
has been recalled and mentally noted is generally forgotten 
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by the afternoon. Add to this the before-mentioned partial 
mental ban upon the requisite association; add to that an un¬ 
conscious, matter-of-fact assumption of impossibility; and it 
becomes quite probable that it would be only a very few of 
the more striking, more detailed, and (possibly) more emo¬ 
tional incidents which would ever be noticed at all. These, 
moreover, would be attributed to telepathy or to “spirit 
messages,” or even to anything which, though insane in other 
respects, could, at least, be expressed in the conventional 
terms of a single, absolute, one-dimensional Time. 

It was true, of course, that the theory of normality would 
take a lot of threshing out. But the alternative was the hy¬ 
pothesis of abnormality; and that meant, not merely ab¬ 
normality in the sense of excess of, or deficiency in, some 
common quality of mind, but abnormality in a sense which 
was itself senseless. It is difficult really to believe in the ut¬ 
terly meaningless. 

Finally (and this is what attracted me most), the supposi¬ 
tion of normality—of something inherent, not in this or that 
individual, but in Time itself—would mean, if correct, that, 
if only one could devise an experiment which would over¬ 
come the two initial difficulties of remembering and associat¬ 
ing, the thing might prove to be directly observable by a 
very large number of people, including the present reader. 

The arrangement of that experiment was, clearly, the first 
step. Explanation could come (and, as will be seen, did come) 
later.* 

It was not until the following winter that I could bring my¬ 
self to take the normality hypothesis seriously enough to put 

• Authors note. The following instructions are, one and all, of extreme 
importance. Indeed, it may safely be said that, unless the reader follows 
them in every detail, he will be reducing his chances of getting results almost 
to vanishing point. He should bear in mind that while millions of persons 
remember some of their dreams, and hundreds have written them down, yet 
not one in a thousand through all the past centuries seems to have noticed 
that he dreams of the future. Obviously, then, it will be useless for him to 
experiment upon any old-fashioned lines—some entirely novel technique is 
required. That technique is explained here. 
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it to the test. Then, with many misgivings, and practically no 
hope of success, I began the first essential experiment, upon 
myself. I knew, of course, that I had these dreams occasion¬ 
ally; but only at intervals of sometimes a year or more. Ac¬ 
cording to the new theory, however, I should be having 
similar dreams throughout all these intervals, unknown to 
myself. 

As a rule, on nine mornings out of ten, I have no recollec¬ 
tion of having dreamed at all. That, however, did not greatly 
trouble me. Many people, I knew, were genuinely convinced 
that thev never dreamed; but, from experiments I had made, 
I was satisfied that “dreamless sleep” is an illusion of mem¬ 
ory. What happens is that one forgets the dreams at the very 
instant of waking. I myself have remembered, some days 
later, a dream which had occurred when I was under an 
anaesthetic, although, during the intervening interval, I had 
believed myself to have been, at the time, in a state of com¬ 
plete unconsciousness. 

My starting-point, then, was a belief in the possibility of 
recalling a fraction of the lost dreams of these apparently 
blank nights of mine. Now, according to the new hypothesis, 
that fraction could contain images of both past and future 
events. It was probable that the majority of such images 
would not be distinct and separate , but, on the contrary , so 
blended and intermingled that the components would not be 
distinguishable as belonging to any special tvaking event. 
But just as one can, oceasionallv, clearly identifv one part of 
such a blend of images as relating to a particular past event, 
so should one be able, on occasion, to identifv an element in 
the blend as pertaining to a particular future occurrence. 
The point was (and this is an important point) that one must 
not expect ever to come upon a complete idea or scene which 
related wholly to the future. As an example of what I mean, 
the reader may turn back to the dream of a horse. There, the 
greater part of the dream related to the future; but the gen¬ 
eral appearance of the horse, and that of the fields and rail- 
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ings, were, to the best of my belief, details collected from 
past experience. 

The dream, if recalled, would preferably be written down, 
so as to make the remainder of the experiment a matter of 
comparison between two hard, material facts—the record and 
the waking event. And, to facilitate subsequent analysis of 
the dream-images, these would best be described with as 
much detail as possible. A short record, full of detail, would 
be of more value than a long one drafted in vaguer terms. 

But there was an even more cogent reason why amplitude 
of detail would lie essential. A long dream contains a great 
many images, and a long dav a great many impressions. By 
the ordinary laws of chance some of these would be bound 
to fit, if the experiment were sufficiently extended. Hence 
corroborative detail would have to be the crucial test. For 
example, the dream of a pile of coins on a book, followed 
next day bv the observation of a pile of coins in such a posi¬ 
tion, would be of the class of coincidence which would be 
bound to occur in any case. What would be required would 
be something more in the nature of a pile of sixpences up¬ 
setting off a red book, followed by such a waking experience. 
(The rest of the scene of such a dream—the table and the 
room and the cause of the mishap—would probably be en¬ 
tirely different; but that would not matter.) The point was 
that nothing should be accepted as relating clearly to the 
future which did not contain the elements of what a racing 
man would call a “double event.” 

The next thing to be considered was the necessity of a time 
limit. Obviously, even a dream of a pile of sixpences upset¬ 
ting off a red book would be likely to be matched by a simi¬ 
lar waking experience, if one allowed oneself the whole of 
one’s life in which to look for the matching. A bank clerk 
might even find fulfilment in a fortnight. I decided that two 
days should be the accepted limit; but that this might be ex¬ 
tended in ratio to the oddity and unusualness of the incident. 
That would be a matter for judgment. My dream of the bom- 
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bardment of Lowestoft, for instance, occurred a year or so 
before the event; and I have had one clear case—to be de¬ 
scribed later—of a dream-image relating beyond all possibil¬ 
ity of doubt to an event which happened some twenty years 
later. 

Since, then, the possibility of satisfactory identification 
would depend mainly upon unusualncss in the incident, the 
worst time to choose for the experiment would be the period 
when one was leading a dull life with each day exactly like 
the last. But in such circumstances a visit to a theatre or to 
a cinema might well prove a useful auxiliary to the experi¬ 
ment. (That, I may say now, is an invaluable tip.) Also, one 
might expect to get dreams of novels one was going to read. 
(I may add here that one does, as a matter of fact, get some 
of one’s best results that way.) But, speaking generally, it 
woidd he best to select nights preceding a journey or some 
other expected break in the monotony of circumstances. 

Another factor would be evidently the number of the re¬ 
sults achieved. Satisfaction might be obtained either from 
the previous dreaming of a single, very unusual incident; 
or equally well from the previous dreaming of several fairly 
unusual events, any one of which results, had it been the 
only one, might justly have been attributed to rather excep¬ 
tional coincidence. So it was decided that all results of the 
singly decisive kind should be marked with a+; and that 
results which, though nearly decisive, required the backing 
of other similar results, should be marked with a sort of hot- 
cross-bun, thus: (+) 

The foregoing describes the conditions I laid down for the 
test, and also the nature of the difficulties I was prepared to 
encounter. And encounter these I did, in abundance. But 
there were two which I did not foresee. 

The dreaming mind is a master-hand at tacking false inter¬ 
pretations on to everything it perceives. For this reason, the 
record of the dream should describe as separate facts, (a) the 
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actual appearance of what is seen, and ( b ) the interpretation 
given to that appearance. 

For example: during one of the days of the test I happened 
to be blowing a wood fire with a pair of bellows, and, in so 
doing, I brought the nozzle of the instrument into contact 
with the red-hot surface (facing me) of a large log. I do not 
know whether the reader has ever done this; but the effect 
is most startling, not to say alarming. A dense shower of very 
brilliant sparks—a regular Crystal Palace firework display- 
leaps from the fire straight into your face and goes streaming 
past your ears, causing you to jump back for fear of being 
blinded. But there appears to be no heat in these sparks—at 
any rate, no holes are burned in your clothes. The experience 
is a most striking and unusual one; and, as it happened, pre¬ 
cisely such a shower of sparks had flown past my ears in a 
dream during the previous night. But I had omitted to record 
the immediate dream-impression, which was simply that of 
a shower of little sparks, and had written down, instead, the 
explanation I had subsequently attached to that shower— 
viz., that a crowd of persons who happened to be present in 
the dream had been throwing cigarette ends. Both aspects of 
the dream-incident should have been recorded: first, the 
image seen, and then the interpretation attached thereto. 
This should be done throughout all the records. 

The second difficulty is one which demands careful at¬ 
tention. For it was here, at last, that I found the thing I had 
been looking for—the reason why this curious feature in the 
character of temporal experience has managed, through all 
these centuries, to escape universal observation. 

The waking mind refuses point-blank to accept the associa¬ 
tion between the dream and the subsequent event. For it, 
this association is the wrong way round, and no sooner does 
it make itself perceived than it is instantly rejected. The in¬ 
tellectual revolt is automatic and extremely powerful. Even 
when confronted with the indisputable evidence of the 
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written record, one jumps at any excuse to avoid recognition. 
One excuse which is nearly always seized is the dissimilarity 
of the adjacent parts of the scene, or the fact that there are 
parts in the “integration” which do not lit the incident; mat¬ 
ters which do not, of course, in the least affect the fact that 
there are parts of the scene or integration which do fit with 
the required degree of exactitude. 

The result is that on reading over the record at the end of 
the succeeding day (or two days), one is apt to read straight 
on through the very thing one is looking for, without even 
noticing its connection with the waking incident. The read¬ 
ing should therefore be done slowly, with frequent pauses 
for consideration and for comparison with the day’s events. 
In the cases of nearly all the results I am going to relate, the 
connection was, at first, only half glimpsed, was then im¬ 
mediately rejected, and was finally accepted only on account 
of the accumulating weight of the previously unnoticed points 
of corroborative detail. 

The simplest way to avoid this initial failure to notice is to 
pretend to yourself that the records you are about to read are 
those of dreams which you are going to have during the com¬ 
ing night; and then to look for events in the past day which 
might legitimately be regarded as the causes of those dreams. 
This is not unfair. It is only a device to enable you to notice; 
not a device to assist you to judge. That you do later, con¬ 
cerning yourself then solely with the corroborative details, 
and giving no thought to the Time order. 

The dodge for recalling the forgotten dreams is quite 
simple. A notebook and pencil are kept under the pillow, and, 
immediately on waking, before you even open your eyes, you 
set yourself to remember the rapidly vanishing dream. As a 
rule, a single incident is all that you can recall, and this ap¬ 
pears so dim and small and isolated that you doubt the value 
of noting it down. Do not, however, attempt to remember 
anything more, but fix your attention on that single incident. 
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and try to remember its details. Like a flash, a large section 
of the dream in which that incident occurred comes back. 
What is more important, however, is that, with that section, 
there usually comes into view an isolated incident from a 
previous dream. Get hold of as many of these isolated inci¬ 
dents as you can, neglecting temporarily the rest of the 
dreams of which they formed part. Then jot down these inci¬ 
dents in your notebook as shortly as possible; a word or two 
for each should suffice. 

Now take incident number one. Concentrate upon it until 
you have recovered part of the dream story associated there¬ 
with, and write down the briefest possible outline of that 
story. Do the same in turn with the other incidents you have 
noted. Finallv, take the abbreviated record thus made and 
write it out in full. Note details, as many as possible. Be 
specially careful to do this wherever the incident is one 
which, if it were to happen in real life, would seem unusual; 
for it is in connection with events of this kind that your evi¬ 
dence is most likely to be obtained. 

Until you have completed your record, do not allow your¬ 
self to think of anything else. 

Do not attempt merely to remember. Write the dream 
down. Waking in the middle of the night, I have several times 
carefully memorized my preceding dreams. But, no matter 
how certain I have been that those memories were firmly 
fixed, I have never found one shred of them remaining in the 
morning. Even dreams which I have memorized just before 
getting up, and rememorized while dressing, have nearly 
always vanished by the end of breakfast. 

It will be impossible, of course, for you to write down all 
the detail. To describe the appearance of a single dream- 
character completely would keep you busy for ten minutes. 
But write down the general detail, and all uncommon detail. 
Memorize the remainder by reading through your final rec¬ 
ord and attentively revisualizing each picture described 
therein; so that, should one of these unwritten details sub- 
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sequently prove important, you can be satisfied that you are 
not then recalling it for the first time. 

If, on waking, you are convinced that you have not 
dreamed at all, and cannot recall a single detail, stop trying 
to recollect the dream, and concentrate, instead, on remem¬ 
bering what you were thinking when you first awoke. On re¬ 
calling that thought, you will find that it was consequent on 
a dream, and this dream will immediately begin to return. 

Read your records over from their beginning at the end of 
each day of the experiment. 

In the experiments to be narrated it was found, to begin 
with, that the great bulk of the dreams exhibited no resem¬ 
blances to any chronologically definite incident of waking 
life—past or future. This was entirely contrary to the popular 
supposition. The very small residue consisted of resemblances 
to incidents which were distinctively past only or distinc¬ 
tively future only; but these resemblances were mostly too 
slight to be evidential. However, a closer study of some of 
these apparently trivial coincidences would bring to light 
previously unnoticed corroborative details which rendered 
the dream evidential of retrospection or of precognition. 
Thus, though all dreams were clearly related to waking life 
as a whole, it would be extremely difficult for anyone to 
prove, by actual experiment, whether they related to the past 
or the future or both. Evidence, in either direction, was about 
equally rare. 

But that evidence was not equally difficult to notice. At¬ 
tention would be arrested at once by the most trivial resem¬ 
blances to the past, while passing over similar resemblances 
to the future with scarcely a pause. And the reason was ob¬ 
vious. In the case of a resemblance to the past, a causal con¬ 
nection is presupposed; so that the feeble character of the 
resemblance is ignored, and the dream record is regarded 
as meriting further examination. But in the case of a resem¬ 
blance to the future, the degree of resemblance is the only 
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evidence of a causal connection hostile to common sense, so 
that the judgment demands a far higher degree of resem¬ 
blance before it will regard the incident as worth consider¬ 
ing. Now, this would not matter, if the resemblances of 
dreams to waking events leapt to the eye all complete, with 
every detail in full view and readily estimable at its proper 
value. But that, practically, never happens. The resemblance 
dawns on one piecemeal; one very trivial similarity is noticed 
first, and, if the judgment is arrested by this, the dream is re¬ 
read and the corroborative details come slowly and singly to 
light. And, for the reasons already given, this all-important, 
first, feeble resemblance is promptly—almost unconsciously 
—dismissed as too far-fetched to merit further consideration, 
if it relates to the f uture. 

This psychological trap is essentially a trap for the expert, 
the man who realizes how very feeble that first trivial resem¬ 
blance is. The neophyte is apt to escape it by giving the re¬ 
semblance a greater value than it possesses. 

In short, to notice that a resemblance between a waking 
event and a past dream is worth following up, is like trying to 
read a book while looking out for words which might mean 
something spelled backwards. The mind cannot keep that up 
for long. One must divide the task—see, first, how the book 
reads in the ordinary way, and then— hold it up to a mirror. 
Consequently, in the instructions to experimenters given in 
this book, it is laid down that the subject will have little 
chance of noticing the results he has actually obtained, un¬ 
less he tries this “mirror” device, i.e. pretends to himself that 
the dreams which he has recorded are those which he is go¬ 
ing to have on the following night, and then examines the 
day’s events for anything which might be regarded as the 
cause of those dreams. He is carefully warned, of course, that 
this is not a device to enable him to judge the value of the 
evidence: it is a trick to enable him to notice that there is any 
evidence to be judged. 

In a recent article, Sir Herbert Barker referred to this as 
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the most important of all the rules in experiments of this 
description, and I entirely agree with his finding. 

I must re-emphasize here the importance of the advice re¬ 
garding the choice of nights upon which to experiment, viz., 
that these should precede some coming break in the mo¬ 
notony of your everyday life. In the experiments to be nar¬ 
rated, Miss B., Miss C., Major B. and myself were holiday 
making in entirely new scenes, and obtained dreams resem¬ 
bling events which were distinctively past or future within the 
allotted period. Mrs. L., on the other hand, was living her 
normal life in her home. Her records were longer than those 
of all the other experimenters added together, yet she had 
only one dream resembling a chronologically definite inci¬ 
dent of the future, and only one resembling a similarly defi¬ 
nite incident of the past. 

It may simplify matters for the reader if I explain in more 
detail what it was that, at this stage, I was trying to ascertain. 

The picture of the universe which, towards the end of the 
last century, was accepted by almost every class of thinker, 
was painted in terms of the conventional “‘elementary inde- 
finables,” “Space” and “Time.” Physics had added a third 
term, “Matter,” and was suffering considerable perplexity 
as to how, with these three alone, it was going to absorb 
“Radiation.” Biology had elected, rather meekly, to con¬ 
sider itself a branch of this particular physics. Sense data 
were regarded as improprieties. The actual result was very 
much like the patchwork which an ingenious person might 
construct after mixing together the pieces of several jigsaw 
puzzles and dropping half upon the floor. It was extraordi¬ 
narily good in parts, but the parts did not fit. 

We know now that the discordances in, at any rate, the 
physical section were due to our imperfect manner of em¬ 
ploying the indefinables of Space and Time. But the hallmark 
of that period was an impatience, incapable of considering 
the possibility of errors of so fundamental a character. And 
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it must be remembered that Planck’s voice had only just been 
raised, and that Einstein had not yet spoken. 

Supposing, now, that a man of that time had experienced 
a series of dreams similar to those narrated in the earlier part 
of this book; he would have discovered something flatly op¬ 
posed to the conventional view of Time. And that view was 
sacrosanct; the whole supposedly unassailable structure of 
physics bore witness to its accuracy. In these circumstances, 
our hypothetical dreamer would have been compelled to take 
refuge in Mysticism. He would have had to accept the ex¬ 
istence of two disconnected worlds, the one rational, the 
other irrational. 

But by 1917 the situation had changed entirely. The one 
thing that I did not need to worry about was the classical 
theory of Time. That, already, was in the melting-pot. Mod¬ 
em science had put it there—and was wondering what to do 
next. 

Now, the probabilities that the whole scries of dreams al¬ 
ready described had been due to pure coincidence were so 
excessively minute that, taking into account the partial col¬ 
lapse of the classical theory of Time, I was bound to postulate 
precognition as a working hypothesis. Then, as a disciple of 
science, I must assume, pending absolute proof to the con¬ 
trary, that precognition was scientifically possible, i.e., that 
the nature of Time allowed the observer a four-dimensional 
outlook on the universe. That was eminently reasonable; for, 
if modern science insisted upon the reality of its four-dimen¬ 
sion “space-time” it could not dispute that observers in that 

world must be similarly four-dimensional. But that would 

✓ 

involve that everyone possessed precognitive faculties. Un¬ 
fortunately, it did not follow that he would employ them. It 
was possible to enumerate many personal factors which 
might make retrospection more attractive to the dreamer. 
And here was the difficulty. To establish my case I should 
have to overcome the objections of those who would urge as 
a matter of common knowledge, that dreams which offered a 
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resemblance to the future strong enough to arouse a sus¬ 
picion of precognition were not vouchsafed to the multitude, 
but were, on the contrary, the prerogative of a few raw in¬ 
dividuals. 

I should like the reader to be quite clear about the nature 
of this obstacle. In science, one uses the word “effect” when 
one washes to consider a phenomenon apart from any pre¬ 
sumptions as to its possible cause. The strong “effects” to 
which I have just referred might or might not be due to co¬ 
incidence, but that was not the difficulty. The objection 
which I should have to meet was not that the strong “effects” 
were inconclusive evidence of precognition; it was the far 
more formidable assertion that only an abnormal few 7 could 
observe any such effects at all! 

Now r , il I were right, and there remained a still unsuspected 
logical fallacy in our notions of Time, that fallacy would 
prove, of course, self-evident—once it was discovered. More¬ 
over, the discovery could hardly fail to affect every branch 
of science and to reap its quota of confirmation from each. 
The inexact evidence of dreams could provide no part of the 
essential basis of a serious scientific theory, and to attempt 
to make it such would be the worst possible policy. But I 
could not ignore that evidence. My opponents would be able 
to point out that the existence of universal faculties for dream 
precognition w'as a necessary corollary of my proposition, 
and they would demand to know why it was that not one 
person in a thousand utilized these supposed opportunities. 
“The evidence of dreams,” they would say, “is extremely 
relevant to your theory. And that evidence is flatly against 
you.” 

In these circumstances, it seemed inadvisable to expend 
further energy upon the extremely difficult Time problem 
until I had satisfied myself that the striking effects in ques¬ 
tion were far more widely distributed among individuals 
than the popular view supposed. 

Closely allied to that popular view were the opinions of 
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those who believed that precognition was possible, but held 
that it must involve the employment of an extra, “super¬ 
normal” faculty. Tin's notion was cherished bv mystics of 
every class; and these were likely to raise considerable 
outcry at the suggestion that their stronghold, sacred for cen¬ 
turies, was open to invasion by mundane science. Unfortu¬ 
nately, they received strong support from some of the 
people who had devoted most time to the investigation of 
provisional phenomena, viz., members of the various groups 
engaged in what is called “Psychical Research.” 

It is interesting to note the curious consequences of this 
creed. The supemormalist sets himself a certain standard 
(varying according to taste) beyond which he would rule out 
coincidence as too improbable. Suppose that one of Jones’ 
dreams attains to this standard—he is credited with having 
exercised his “supernormal” faculty. Suppose that Smith has 
a dream which is very nearly, but not quite, up to that Stand¬ 
ard-Smith’s dream is adjudged to be due to the exercise of 
the normal dream faculties. But now suppose that Jones lias 
a dream similar to Smith’s. There is nothing for it but to say 
that, on this occasion, Jones neglected to exercise the su¬ 
perior facultv. So the change over from one faculty’ to the 
other occurs when there is a shade of difference in the odds 
against coincidence! 

Nonsense! did you say’? Of course it is. Then how do the 
supemormalists get over the difficulty? I do not know. They 
do not appear to notice it. When one of them settles down to 
the practical work of studying such dreams as he may have 
collected from the community at large, he grades all re¬ 
semblances to the future as good, fair, moderate or indiffer¬ 
ent. The indifferent he judges to be due to the usual, normal 
faculty; the good (those upon which he has based his belief) 
he regards as probably produced by tire other and super¬ 
normal faculty; the intermediates he sets aside as doubtful. 
But he forgets entirely that the existence of these intermedi¬ 
ate effects compels him to consider that the supposed change 
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of faculty occurs at some particular point in the scale—a. point 
between two dreams of nearly similar evidential value. 

In short, the only consistent supemormalists—the only ones 
who avoid the above absurdity—are those who adhere to the 
popular view that there are no intermediates in the scale, 
that the effects upon which they have based their belief are 
in a class by themselves, isolated by a wide gap from such in¬ 
ferior effects as can be observed. These persons usually ac¬ 
cept the further popular supposition that the effects which 
are worth counting pertain to rare and specially favoured in¬ 
dividuals. 

I trust I have made it clear that the object of the projected 
experiments was to sec whether the evidence of dreams in 
general was reallv for or against the theory that the faculty 
of precognition, if it existed, was a normal characteristic of 
man’s general relation to Time. I hoped, in other words, to be 
able to turn the tables upon objectors of the classes cited 
above, and to show that effects suggesting precognition were 
observed by far too many people to allow us to entertain the 
supposition that these persons differed from their fellows 
in some supernormal fashion. 

It is obvious that all such effects as might be discovered 
would have a certain value as evidence of the fact of precog¬ 
nition—an aspect to be distinguished from that of their evi¬ 
dence as to the distribution of a precognition assumed to 
exist. It was with the latter aspect that I was concerned; but 
the former may be of interest to the reader, and he may, in¬ 
deed, consider that I ought to make some statement con¬ 
cerning my attitude towards such evidence. Very well, I will 
do my best. 

In the first place, of course, we have to recognize that there 
are no limits to the possibilities of coincidence; consequently, 
evidence of precognition is of a purely statistical character— 
a matter of balancing probabilities. We are not dealing with 
an exact science, but with a method which approximates 
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steadily towards exact science as the probabilities grow 
higher. 

Now, the chances against a series of effects being coinci¬ 
dences depend upon two factors, viz., 

1. The oddity of the individual effects. 

2. The frequency of their occurrence. 

The dilettante, as a rule, overlooks this second factor entirely. 
Yet the evidence of seven dreams in a given period, with the 
probability of coincidence in each case as high as one in ten, 
is actually ten times as strong as the evidence of a single 
dream with chances of coincidence as low as one in a million. 

Let us consider the first of the above factors. If the super- 
normalists are right—if precognitive dreams are the products 
of a faculty superior to that employed in retrospective 
dreams—we might hope to discover, some dav, effects so 
abnormal in wealth of clear-cut detail that a single dream 
would have very high evidential value. But, if the theory' of 
normality is right—if the faculty which dreams of the future 
is the same as the faculty which dreams of the past—we can¬ 
not expect the resemblances to the future to Ire any more 
striking than the resemblances to the past. And the latter are 
much less detailed than the majority of people imagine. 

On the other hand, the normalist view would allow of the 
effects being far commoner than the supemormalist could 
permit. And it would lay down that such effects as may be 
observed should exhibit all grades of evidential value—from 
the best possible in the circumstances to the worst. 

In brief, the normalist would prefer that a given value of 
evidence should be compounded of moderate quality and 
moderate frequency: the supemormalist would wish the 
quality to be higher and the frequency less. 

What meaning, the reader may ask, do 1 attach to “mod¬ 
erate frequency?” The answer is that it depends upon the 
individual. People differ enormously in the clarity of their 
dreams. A man who, in the records of fourteen nights’ dreams, 
cannot trace more than three moderate resemblances to 
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chronologically definite incidents of the past can hardly be 
expected to discover more similarly definite resemblances 
to the future. A man whose dreams are clearer would, pre- 
sumablv, discover more resemblances each way. 

Judged by these normalist standards, the evidence pro¬ 
duced in the scries of experiments next to be described ap¬ 
pears to me to vary from very good to moderate. 

The experiments described here were directed to ascer¬ 
taining the following point: 

Would the results of individual experiments, properly 
conducted, be likely to favour or disfavour the popular view 
that the faculty for precognition, assuming this to exist, is 
possessed by onlv a few abnormal individuals? 

(The experiment upon mvself was a preliminary investiga¬ 
tion to ascertain whether the frequenev of the effect sug¬ 
gested normalitv and was high enough to render experiments 
on others worth making.) 

The account of the following experiments, once again, is 
not scientific evidence, nor is it intended to be regarded as 
such. It is evidence for me, and part of mv excuse for publica¬ 
tion; but it is not, of course, evidence for the reader. Convic¬ 
tion, for him. must depend either on the convincingness of 
the arguments advanced, or else on the results which, ac¬ 
cording to the theory, he is likelv to obtain if he makes the 
experiment himself—or upon both. 

Personally, T found this image-hunting a fascinating and 
even exciting business. But it was a new kind of sport, and I 
made every possible blunder open to a raw beginner. Not 
only did I relay the attempt to recall the dream until I had. 
been awake for half a minute or more; but I also failed to 
appreciate sufficiently the importance of detail in the written 
accounts. Incidents which should have been described in 
fifty words were recorded in three. The result was that, al¬ 
though the dreams yielded much that was suggestive of fu¬ 
ture experience, I could find little that was identifiable as be¬ 
longing to either half of Time. There was the shower-of- 
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sparks dream recounted in the last chapter, and five slightly 
more doubtful results. There was one fully described image, 
the original of which was seen four years later; but that was 
outside the prescribed limits of the test. It was not, in fact, 
until the eleventh day that I got the clear, conclusive result 
I had expected. 

On the afternoon of that day 1 was out shooting over some 
rough country. 1 was a little uncertain regarding the bound¬ 
aries covered by the permission which I had obtained, and 
presently found myself on land where, I realized, I might 
have no right to be. As I crossed this, 1 heard two men shout¬ 
ing at me from different directions. They seemed, moreover, 
to be urging on a furiously barking dog. I made tracks for 
the nearest gate in the boundary wall, trying to look as if un¬ 
aware of anything unusual. The shouting and barking came 
nearer and nearer. I walked a trifle faster, and managed to 
slip through the gate before the pursuers came into view. 
Altogether a most unpleasant episode for a sensitive indi¬ 
vidual, and one quite likely to make him dream thereof. 

On reading over rav records that evening, I, at first, noticed 
nothing; and was just going to close the book, when my eye 
caught, written rather more faintly at the end: “Hunted by 
two men and a dog.” And the amazing thing about it was 
that I had completely forgotten having had any such dream. 
I could not even recall having written it down. 

There was nothing identifiable on the twelfth day; but the 
thirteenth gave another excellent result. 

During the day 1 read a novel in which one of the charac¬ 
ters hid in a large secret loft in the roof of an old house. Later 
on in the story he had to fly from the house, and escaped from 
the loft by way of a chimney. 

The previous night’s dream was about a large, mysterious, 
secret loft, which I discovered, and explored with great in¬ 
terest. A little later in the dream it became advisable for me 
to escape from the house and I decided to do this by way of 
the loft. 
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On the fourteenth night I had four ‘‘hot-cross-bun” results. 

The net result of the experiment was that in the course of 
a fortnight 1 had been able to identify two conclusive in¬ 
stances of the “effect,” and six which, though not conclusive 
when iegarded singly, could scarcely be attributed to coinci¬ 
dence when their number was taken into account. But the 
most important point was this: Not one of those instances 
would ever have been observed at all, had not the dreams 
been memorised and written down, and the records rein- 
speeted after the waking events. 1 

So far, then, the theory that the effect was merely a normal 
characteristic of man's general relationship to Time—but 
one so constituted as to elude casual observation—had been 
partly borne out by experiment. But, on that theory, the 
effect in question should be just as experimentally observable 
to everyone else as it was to myself. This meant that 1 must 
persuade another person to make a similar- trial. 

A young woman, whom I will call Miss B., good-naturedly 
agreed to undertake the task. 1 selected her mainly because 
she was an extremely normal individual, who had never had 
any sort of “psychical” experience, and who (this was tire 
great tiling) believed that she practically never dreamed at 
all. Indeed, she assured me that it would be useless for her to 
experiment, as she had only had some six or seven dreams in 
the whole course of her life. 

The morning after the first night she came to me and told 
me that it was quite hopeless. She had tried to remember her 
dreams the very instant she woke; but there had been noth¬ 
ing to remember. So I told her not to bother about looking 
for memories of dreams, but to endeavor instead to recollect 
what she had been thinking at the moment of waking, and, 
after she had got that, to try to recall why she had been think¬ 
ing it. That worked, as I had known it would; and on each of 

4 The number of dreams evidential of precognition was approximately 
equal to that of those similarly evidential of retrospection. 
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the next six mornings she was able to remember that she had 
had one short dream. 

Counting the experiment as starting from the first dream, 
she obtained, on the sixth day, the following result. 

Waiting at Plymouth Station for a train, she walked up to 
one end of a platform and came upon a five- or six-barred gate 
leading on to a road. As she reached the gate a man passed 
on the other side, driving three brown cows. He was holding 
the stick out over the cows in a peculiar fashion—as if it were 
a fishing-rod. 

In the dream, she walked up a path she knew, and found, 
to her great surprise, that it ended in a five- or six-barred gate 
which had no business to be there. The gate was just like the 
one at die station, and, as she reached it, the man and the 
three brown cows passed on the other side, exactly as in the 
waking experience, the man holding out the stick fishing-rod 
fashion over the cows, and the whole group being arranged 
just like the group she saw. 

The dream occurred the morning before the waking ex¬ 
perience. 

The blending of the “past” image of the path with the 
“future” image of the gate provided an excellent specimen 
of integration. I * * * 5 

I then asked my cousin. Miss C., to try. She was positive 

that she had never had any experience of this kind, and was 

sure diat, as a general rule, she dreamed very little. She 
proved excellent at recovering the lost dreams, and good at 
noting detail. But at first she was very weak at perceiving 

connections, even with past events. She could not, for ex¬ 
ample, understand how a dream of walking on roofs could 
be connected with the experience of climbing about the roof 
of a bungalow with me on the previous day, though she had 

5 Miss B. had only one dream resembling a distinctive waking incident 
of the past within the preceding fortnight and this dream she failed to 
spot until I pointed it out to her. 
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not been on a roof of any sort for years. She obtained, how¬ 
ever, on the eighth day, the following first-class result: 

Immediately upon her arrival at a certain country hotel 
she was told of a curious person staying there whom all the 
guests suspected, having made up their minds that she was 
a German. (This was during the last stages of the war.) Shortly 
afterwards she met this person—for the first time—in the hotel 
grounds. These are rather uncommon. They extend a long 
way, contain numbers of large, rare trees, and would cer¬ 
tainly be taken for public gardens bv anyone who did not 
know that they belonged to the hotel. The supposed German 
was dressed in a black skirt with a black-and-white striped 
blouse, and had her hair scraped back in a “bun” on the top 
of her head. 

My cousin’s dream was that a German woman, dressed in 
a black skirt, with a black-and-white striped blouse, and 
having her hair scraped back in a “bun” on the top of her 
head, met her in a public garden. My cousin suspected her 
of being a spy. 

The dream occurred about two days before the event. (The 
record is undated, but was in my hand when the confirma¬ 
tory event took place.) 

She had already had one almost, but not quite, conclusive 
result earlier in the experiment—a dream connected with 
some news in a letter she subsequently received from a 
friend. 

Mrs. L., the next person to tiy, got an excellent result on 
the very first night. It related, however, to two separate ex¬ 
periences which occurred during the following week. The 
two-day limit was here exceeded; but the correspondence 
was so clear that the result came under the rule permitting an 
extension of the limit in exceptional cases. 

The waking experience concerned two public meetings at 
Corwen. Mrs. L. went to one of these, and, in describing it 
to me afterwards, told me she was surprised at the large 
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number of clergymen who seemed to have arrived out of 
the void to fill the building; for it did not seem to her that 
there was anything in the business before the meeting which 
could be of special interest to the Church. 

She was not present at the other meeting. But my sister 
was there, and she told Mrs. L. of her experiences. On putting 
her head in at the door she found a regular pandemonium in 
progress. She was about to withdraw discreetly, when the 
chairman, catching sight of her, called out: “ Come in. Miss 
Dunne, and sec how we Welsh fight!” 

In Mrs. L.’s dream she was at a public meeting and was 
greatly annoyed by the interruptions of a clergyman in the 
audience, who, instead of allowing the business to proceed, 
insisted on preaching a sort of sermon ending in a prayer. 
She expostulated. The clergyman leaned so far back that he 
touched her. Another man in the audience pushed against 
her arm. She rose, and thumping a table, cried: “Who is re¬ 
sponsible for the behaviour of the audience? I know the 
Welsh are notorious for had behaviour in public, but I will 
not have it here.” 

Mrs. L. forgot all about this dream after writing it down. 
Its record was not reread by her after the second day, and so 
she missed it when the two meetings occurred later in the 
week. It was only by chance that I happened to look back 
through the notes and discover it. 6 

Major F., the next person approached, entered upon the 
experiment with considerable interest. He pointed out that, 
if there were anything in this business, it might mean the 
spotting of a Derby winner. He finished satisfied that I was 
perfectly right, but also satisfied, I am afraid, that the dream¬ 
ing mind did not properly understand its business. 

He happens to be a marine artist of considerable reputa- 

6 As I have said earlier, Mrs. L. had only one dream resembling any 
chronologically distinctive incident in the past. I questioned her on this point 
repeatedly during the test, as her records were voluminous, and I was puz¬ 
zled by her apparent failure to get results. 
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tion; and on the second day of the test he set forth to paint 
a couple of boats which he had previously seen lying on the 
beach. But he found that one boat, which was pointed at 
both bow and stern , had been painted since his last visit, in 
staring lifeboat (red and blue) colours. However, he made his 
sketch—a process necessitating, of course, long and close at¬ 
tention to the boat and its colours. The vessel stood on short, 
green turf. Some distance away, on a pier which came into 
the picture, was another long, red, somewhat boat-like ob¬ 
ject with something draped across its middle. Major F. took 
field glasses to ascertain what this stuff was, and discovered 
it to be a net. 

The associated dream-image was that of a red-and-bluc 
lifeboat standing on green turf with a net draped over its 
middle. 

This dream had occurred during the previous night. 

Major F., at first, could not see the connection. He thought 
that the similarity ought to have extended to everything else 
in the dream scene, and was disappointed that this had not 
been the case. However, he continued the trial. 

On the next dav it rained heavilv, and we both set out to 
look for a sheltered place from which to paint pictures. We 
entered a small house which was in course of construction, 
and, finding the view from the lower windows too restricted, 
erected a ladder against the cross-beams of the unfinished 
upper storey, and climbed up on to these. The ladder was 
a rather unusual one, in that it had square rungs. 

One of Major F.’s dreams on the preceding night had been 
that he was climbing a ladder which did not appear to be 
set against any wall. It went up, so to say, into space. And it 
had square rungs. 

He had not been up a ladder for six years. 

What finally convinced him, however, was this: He 
dreamed that he was sailing a toy boat with a small boy pro- 
t6g6 of his to whom he had (actually) presented this vessel. 
A little later on he dreamed he saw a similar boat, but full 
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size, dismasted, and with its sails lying flat on the water. The 
crew were washing them. A few days after this he heard that 
his boy friend had been taken to a pond to sail his new boat, 
but instead of doing so had insisted on removing the sails, 
laying them flat in the water of the pond and scrubbing them. 

He agreed that these three results, taken together, were 
conclusive. 7 

The situation was now a little clearer. It had been dis¬ 
covered that the effect was one which was apparent only to 
definitely directed observation, and its failure to attract 
general attention was, thus, sufficiently explained. But the 
rough-and-ready method which had been devised for the 
purpose of rendering it perceptible seemed to work quite 
well. The original hypothesis of solitary abnormality had 
been completely killed, and, moreover, in the light of the 
experiment, I did not appear to possess even a specially well- 
developed faculty for observing the effect. Those other peo¬ 
ple had got their decisive results more quickly than I, and, in 
most cases, those results had been clearer. 8 

The outcome of the experiments suggested that the num¬ 
ber of persons who tvould be able to perceive the effect for 
themselves would be, at least, so large as to render any idea 
of abnormality absurd. Indeed, when one came to consider, 
in addition, that practically everyone has occasionally experi¬ 
enced that queer sense of events having “happened before,’* 
and that most people are apt to recall suddenly an apparently 
forgotten dream because (there can be no other reason) some¬ 
thing occurs which reminds them of (i.e., is associated with) 
that dream, it became fairly clear that, if there were ab- 

7 I omitted to record how many of Major F/s dream incidents appeared 
to relate to waking events distinctively past, but to the best of my recollec¬ 
tion there was only one of these. 

# My less striking results had been more numerous than those of my 
assistants; but, then, so had been my results similarly evidential of retro¬ 
spection. There was nothing to show that I differed from the other experi¬ 
menters except in a superior aptitude for “spotting” results—both ways. 
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normality anywhere, it would probably pertain to those, if 
such there should prove to be, who were mentally debarred 
from observing the effect. Statistics in that respect, however, 
could be collected only from experiments conducted on a 
widespread scale consequent upon the publication of a book. 

Meanwhile, tire explanation seemed as far away as ever. 

The trouble was that the effect was so extremely definite 
in its aspects. It was no broad, vague affair such as might be 
covered by some sweeping generalization (Relativity, for ex¬ 
ample, or a two-dimensional theory of Time); it bristled with 
peculiarities; it presented clues which pointed like signposts 
to half a dozen solutions—mostly contradictory. And, though 
it was easy to dev ise explanations which should cover some 
of the facts, it was difficult to find anything which could fit 
them all. 

In the hope of obtaining additional data, I recommenced 
experimenting upon myself, the immediate object being to 
ascertain whether there were any observable differences be¬ 
tween the images which related to the future and those which 
related to the past. As it turned out, the most careful observa¬ 
tion failed to bring to view any such distinguishing features. 

In the course of these further experiments, however, I 
came upon three dreams of a specially illuminative kind, and 
these, perhaps, had best briefly be described. 

The first afforded a fairly clear example of an associational 
chain running from “past” to “future.” The connecting link 
was the idea of spilled ink, which idea entered into both the 
related waking experiences. 

Waking experience (1): before the dream. Watched a 
friend seated at a table filling a fountain-pen, and thought 
he was going to spill the ink. 

Waking experience (2): after the dream. Read a French 
detective story. The detective seemed to be unusually in¬ 
competent, and, towards the end of the book, I began to won¬ 
der when he was going to exhibit some sign of the skill with 
which the reader had been asked to credit him. 
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In the denouement he pretended to stumble, and, in so 
doing, upset some ink over a table at which the villain was 
seated. The latter, to save his clothes, threw himself back 
in his chair, raising his hands above the flood. Whereupon, 
the detective seized one hand and slapped it down first into 
the ink and then on to a piece of blotting-paper, thus obtain¬ 
ing a set of fingerprints. He then triumphantly denounced 
the criminal. 

Dream: between the two waking experiences. A famous de¬ 
tective was going to give us an exhibition of his skill. We 
waited a long time, but he seemed quite incompetent. Finally, 
he pretended to stumble, and, in so doing, spilled ink from a 
fountain-pen over the criminal, whom he then triumphantly 
denounced. 

The second dream exhibited a similar associational chain, 
but in this case the link—shooting a dangerous game with a 
revolver—was much clearer. 

Waking experience (1): before the dream. Saw pictures of 
a lion-shooting expedition. My brother was thinking, at the 
time, of joining such an expedition, and I began to wonder 
what guns he ought to take. While considering the merits 
and demerits of various weapons, I was reminded of an 
enormous seven-chambered revolver I had seen in a Paris 
gun shop, which apparatus was supposed to be part of the 
equipment of any up-to-date hunter of lions. I wondered, 
with some amusement, what lion-shooting with a revolver 
would be like. 

Waking experience (2): after the dream. Read Ethel Sidg- 
wick’s Hatchways. Two chapters are devoted to the episode 
of a leopard, which has escaped from a menagerie. It has ap¬ 
peared near a country house where a sort of children’s school 
treat is in progress, and has killed a goat. Later on, the hero 
is saved from the animal by a retired explorer, who arrives 
in the nick of time and kills the beast with two shots from a 
borrowed revolver. 

Dream: between the two waking experiences. Looking 
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from the windows of a country house, saw the head and 
shoulders of a lion moving through a cornfield. It was known 
in the neighborhood that this lion had escaped from a me¬ 
nagerie, and that it had killed a goat. Wondered if I could 
hit it from the window with my revolver, but decided that 
the range was too great. Decided to lie up alongside the 
track in the cornfield, and to wait till the beast repassed. Felt, 
however, that I should prefer to be armed with something 
better than a revolver. Went out to try to get a rifle. 

The third dream provided an example of a perfect integra¬ 
tion, the component parts of which were related to impres¬ 
sions received before and after the dream. 

Waking experience (1): before the dream. Saw in the gar¬ 
den of an hotel where I was staying the bottom, minus the 
sides, of an old, small flat-bottomed boat. 

Waking experience (2): after the dream. My sister per¬ 
suaded me to go with her to one of the Olympia motorcycle 
shows, as she wanted my opinion on a small “scooter” which 
had caught her fancy. It was a neat-looking little thing called 
the “Unibus” and it was entirely different from the other 
scooters in the show, inasmuch as it was built on motorcar 
principles, with shaft, gear-box, etc. It was equipped with a 
little seat of curious shape (on all scooters that we had seen 
hitherto, one stood on the baseboard). Also, it was fitted with 
a shield for the protection of ladies’ dresses. I pointed out 
the advantages of this last feature, and added that in ordi¬ 
nary scooters she would get her feet horribly wet and muddy. 
As I said that, there flashed through my mind the old curious 
conviction: This has happened before. Knowing what that 
meant, I set to work and presently revived the lost memory. 
It belonged to a dream, and what was more, a dream which 
I had recorded. On my return home I looked up the notes, 
and found that they had been made two years before. 

Dream: between the two waking experiences. Saw my sis¬ 
ter coming down a street, sitting in an extremely curious little 
motorcar. (I had made a sketch of this machine, which was 
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simply the “Unibus” without its shield.) Called out to her 
something about getting her feet wet. Saw water in the road¬ 
way up to the level of the low, oval platform. 

The notes stated that the platform of this tiny car was the 
piece of a flat-bottomed boat I had seen nine or ten davs be¬ 
fore. 

Since we have got on to the subject of long-range associa¬ 
tion with a dream in the middle, I may as well describe the 
most perfect example of the kind I have ever experienced. 
The gap between dream and future event was about twenty 
years. 

Waking experience (1): before the dream. When a small 
boy, between twelve and fourteen, I read with enormous in¬ 
terest Jules Verne’s Clipper of the Clouds. Readers of that 
book will probably remember the illustrations of the author’s 
idea of a flying machine. These showed a long, dark hull of 
about the size and shape of a modern destroyer, except that 
it had a ram bow r . This thing, which looked as if it had got 
off the sea and into the air bv mistake, was supported solely 
bv a cloud of tinv screw" propellers mounted on a forest of 
thin metal masts. There w ere no wings or anything of that 
sort. 

Waking experience (2): after the dream. Some twenty years 
later, in 1910,1 made the first decisive flight in the first aero¬ 
plane which possessed complete mherent stability. It was a 
rather exciting episode. The thing got off too soon, bounced— 
and, when 1 recovered my scattered wits. I found it roaring 
awav over the aerodrome boundary, climbing evenly, and 
steady as a rock. So I left well enough alone, and allowed it to 
look after itself. This it did till the engine gave out (usually a 
matter of three minutes in those days). The sensation was 
most extraordinary. The machine, like all those of my design, 
was tailless, and shaped, as viewed from below, like a broad 
arrow-head minus the shaft. It travelled point foremost, and. 
at that point, there was fitted a structure like an open (un¬ 
decked) canoe, made of white canvas stretched over a light 
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wooden framework. Seated idly in this, and looking down 
over the cattle scampering wildly around three hundred feet 
below, the whole of the main structure of the aeroplane was 
away back behind the field of vision, and the effect produced 
was that one was travelling through the void in a simple open 
canoe. 

Dream: between the two waking experiences. A few days 
after I had read, as a small boy, Jules Verne’s book, I dreamed 
that I had invented a flying machine, and was travelling 
through space therein. It must be borne in mind that I had 
never heard of, or conceived the possibility of, any flying ma¬ 
chine different from the great metallic, screw’-supported 
“clipper of the clouds.” Yet in my dream I was seated in a 
tiny open boat constructed of some whitish material on a 
wooden framework. I was doing no steering. And there was 
no sign of anything supporting the boat. 

I may add here that the boat-like nacelle of the Dunne bi¬ 
plane had not been added on account of any lingering, un¬ 
recognized memory of the dream. The earlier machines had 
no such feature. This had been attached as an afterthought, 
simply in order to reduce the “head-resistance” of the pilot, 
which resistance, at that particular place, was believed to 
exercise a detrimental effect upon the stability of the appara¬ 
tus. 

I never forgot that dream, and recalled it with amusement 
when, in 1901, being on sick leave from the Boer War, I set 
to work in earnest to devise some “heavier-than-air” con¬ 
trivance, which should solve the great military problem of 
reconnaissance. But it seemed to me a dream natural enough 
for a boy, and I did not then perceive the significance of the 
appearance of the dream-machine—indeed, I could not do 
so, for the related constructional development did not come 
till ten years later. By then I had dismissed the dream as of 
no importance, and it was only recently that I realized that 
the corroborative detail of the little, white, open boat classi¬ 
fied the whole as an anticipation of future experience. 
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Granted that the dreaming attention ranges about the as- 
sociational network without paying heed to any particular 
“present,” there is nothing astonishing in its lighting on an 
image many years “ahead.” This, in fact, is exactly what we 
should expect, for in its “backward” travel it often lights on 
images many years “behind.” 

But, when it comes to computing the proportion which 
the images of the past bear to the images of the future, in a 
given series of dreams, one is apt to be misled. For the images 
which relate to events a long way behind can be recognized 
and counted; but those which relate to events similar dis¬ 
tances ahead cannot be identified. Hence, the only way to 
strike a balance is to confine the statistics to the range of a 
few days either way. Images which relate equally well to 
either past or future—such as those of friends, and of every¬ 
day scenes—should not be counted. Images which are ap¬ 
parently of the past should be submitted to the same severe 
scrutiny as are those which are apparently of the future, for 
coincidence will operate just as effectively in either direc¬ 
tion. 0 

Why only in dreams? That was the question which blocked 
all progress. Every solution which could reduce Time to 
something wholly present ruled that the pre-images should 
be just as observable when one was awake as they were when 
one slept. So, why only in dreams? 

I should be ashamed to confess how long a period elapsed 
before I saw that, in framing the question, I was begging the 


0 Note to third edition. The paragraph italicized above was written 
seven years ago, and I marvel that I did not realize then that I had sketched 
the outlines of a statistical experiment far more convincing and immensely 
simpler than the one previously described. It would require to be conducted 
on a far larger scale; out, that done, it would provide much better evidence 
of the probable distribution among individuals of any precognitive faculty 
that might be presumed to exist. Moreover, if the scale were sufficiently 
large, it might even produce irrefutable scientific proof of the fact of pre¬ 
cognition. It was not, however, until 1932 that all this dawmed upon me. 
Then I conducted promptly a small-scale experiment along these lines. The 
results were overwhelmingly in favor of the new dream theory. 
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question. The moment, however, that I did realize this, I 
proceeded to put the matter to the test. 

A little consideration suggested that the simplest way to 
set about a waking experiment would be to take a book which 
one intended to read within the next few minutes, think de¬ 
terminedly of the title—so as to begin with an idea which 
should have assoeiational links with whatever one might 
come upon in that future reading—and then wait for odds 
and ends of images to come into the mind by simple associa¬ 
tion. 

Obviously, one could save a lot of time by rejecting at 
once all images which one recognized as pertaining to the 
past. Also, since die images would be perceived while awake 
and widi one’s wits about one, one might rely more upon 
one’s memories of them than one could when the memories 
were formed sleeping, and thus save a vast amount of writ¬ 
ing. A brief note of each image should suffice. 

The first experiment was a gorgeous success—until I dis¬ 
covered that I had read the book before. 

It was interesting, however, as showing the tremendous 
difficulty the waking mind experiences in freeing itself from 
its memories. I spent by far the greater part of the time in 
rejecting images of the past and starting afresh with a mind 
comparatively blank. 

Apart from the items which related to the book (already 
read) I got only a few ideas, mostly concerning London and 
the exterior and interior of clubs. The only exception was the 
single word “woodknife,” which drifted into my mind, seem¬ 
ingly, from nowhere. A little reflection satisfied me that I had 
never in my life come upon such a word, so I jotted it down. 

Two or three days after this I moved, quite unexpectedly, 
to London. On my arrival, I went to my club, and having for 
the moment nothing better to do, proceeded to the library, 
picked out a newly published novel, and tried a second ex¬ 
periment. Result—nil. In fifteen minutes I got only eight 
images, which did not clearly belong to the “past” half of 
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the associational network. One of these eight related to a 
kangaroo hunt in Australia—riders and hounds chasing pell- 
mell after the leaping animal. Another comprised the single 
word “narwhal.” There was nothing in the book that fitted, 
and presently I threw it aside. 

1 then drifted into a little inner library, which is an ex¬ 
cellent place for a nap. I chose a comfortable armchair, and, 
for appearances’ sake, equipped myself with another volume 
—R. F. Burton’s Book of the Sword, opening this in the mid¬ 
dle. 

Immediately my eyes fell upon a little picture of an ancient 
dagger, underneath which was inscribed “Kmife(wood).” I 
sat up at that, and began to dip into the book, turning back 
after a moment to page 11. There I came upon a reference 
to the horn of a narwhal. Reading on, I found on the succeed¬ 
ing page the words, “The ‘old man' kangaroo, with the long 
nail of the powerful hind leg, has opened the stomach of 
many a staunch hound.” 

Now, there was nothing conclusive here, but it was just the 
sort of suggestive but uncertain thing one keeps on getting 
throughout the dream experiment, while one is waiting for 
one’s decisive result. I was, therefore, encouraged to proceed. 

I tried next with Baroness von Ilutten’s book, Julia. Result 
—a quarter of a sheet of notepaper of material, the only thing 
that fitted being “pink house,” there being a reference in the 
book to “pink houses.” (Not good enough.) 

Arnold Bennett’s Riccyman Steps served for the next ex¬ 
periment. I got only three lines of material, but these con¬ 
tained the words, “1 am entitled to say.” On opening the book 
I found in the first paragraph the words, “The man himself 
was clearly entitled to say.” 

Then I tried with Mason’s House of the Arrow. Here I 
altered the procedure. I opened the book at the beginning, 
and found the name of one of the characters, being careful 
not to glance at any other page. It seemed to me that a name 
which would be likely to occur in close connection with many 
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of the incidents of the story would provide a better associa- 
tional link than does the mere idea of the book’s title. 

I do not know if the present reader is acquainted with the 
House of the Arrow, and, if he is not, I am most unwilling to 
spoil for him, even in the interests of science, the enjoyment 
of a first-class detective story. So I will merely say that the 
center knot of the whole tangle—the thing upon which every¬ 
thing in the plot hangs— is a clock pointing to half-past ten. 
This feature, however, does not come into the story till half¬ 
way through the book. 

The character I had chosen from the opening pages as an 
associational fink accompanied the detective throughout the 
latter’s investigation. Concentrating attention on that charac¬ 
ter, the first image I saw and noted was that of a clock point¬ 
ing to half-past ten. 

With Lord Dunsany’s book, The King of Elfland's Daugh¬ 
ter, I got “ Long cliffs of crystal looking over dark sea. Fire¬ 
flies dancing over this sea.” Not a bad description of the night 
scene pictured in the book, where the long crystal cliffs look 
down upon a mist-covered plain over which the lights of 
Elfland are dancing, advancing and receding. 

I then tried a book of Snaith’s, taking the heroine’s name, 
as an associational link. Here I failed completely. But, in the 
middle of this experiment, I got one very curious image. 

It was that of an umbrella with a perfectly plain straight 
handle, a mere thin extension of the main stick, and of much 
the same appearance and dimensions as tire portions which 
projected at the ferrule end. This umbrella, folded, was stand¬ 
ing unsupported, upside down, handle on the pavement, just 
outside the Piccadilly Hotel. 

I happened to pass that way in a bus next day. Shortly be¬ 
fore we got to the hotel I caught sight of a most eccentric¬ 
looking figure walking along the pavement in the same di¬ 
rection, and on the hotel side of the street. It was an old lady, 
dressed in a freakish, very early-Victorian, black costume, 
poke bonnet and all. She carried an umbrella in which the 
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handle was merely a plain, thin, unpolished extension of the 
main stick, of much the same appearance and dimensions as 
the portion which projected at the ferrule end. She was using 
this umbrella—closed, of course—as a walking-stick, grasping 
it pilgrim’s-staff fashion. But she had it upside down. She 
was holding it by the ferrule end, and was pounding along 
towards the hotel with the handle on the pavement. 

I need hardly say that I had never before in all my life 
seen anyone use an umbrella that way. 

These experiments showed me that, provided one was able 
to steady one’s attention to the task, one could observe the 
“effect” just as readily when awake as when sleeping. But 
that steadying of attention is no easy matter. It is true that it 
makes no call upon any special faculty, but it does demand 
a great deal of practise in controlling the imagination. Hence, 
to anyone who is desirous merely of satisfying himself as to 
the existence of the “effect,” I should recommend the drcam¬ 
recording in preference to the waking attempt. 

But, for studying the problem, the waking experiment is of 
distinct value, because one can follow a great deal of what 
one’s mind is doing. Also, there is no dream-storv to compli¬ 
cate matters. 

In my own case, I employed this experiment mainly in 
order to seek for the harrier, if am, which divides our knowl¬ 
edge of the past from our knowledge of the future. And the 
odd thing was that there did not seem to be any such barrier 
at all. One had merely to arrest all obvious thinking of the 
past, and the future would become apparent in disconnected 
flashes. (For, however difficult and troublesome the process, 
that was what, ultimately, it resolved itself into.) Yet, if one 
tried to follow up the “memory train” from past to future, one 
came, not so much to a resisting barrier, but to an absolute 
blank. Moreover (and this I discovered by separate experi¬ 
ment), if one allowed the attention to pass from the image 
under consideration to another which was manifestly associ- 
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ated therewith, one remained, so to say, in the “past” part 
of die network. There, attention was completely at home. 
The associated images followed one another in swift, easy 
succession; attention ran on and on without noticeable effort 
or fatigue. 

It was only by rejecting manifest associations with the last 
image, and waiting till something apparently disconnected 
took its place, that attention was enabled to slip over the 
dividing line. 

There remains one more dream to be described. While 
not, perhaps, completely conclusive, it was so nearly so that 
it had to be taken into serious account. And since, if it really 
did relate to the future, it could not possibly fit in with the 
solution I happened to be favoring at the time, it caused me 
to abandon work on those particular lines, and to hark back 
to an earlier theory. And this, as it turned out, was wholly 
fortunate. 

On the morning after the dream, I was, while dressing, en¬ 
gaged in following up a long train of reminiscences of my 
school days—a train which led, in perfectly logical sequence, 
to the memory of an adventure with a wasp. As a boy I was 
terrified of these insects, and could hardly bring myself to 
remain in the same room with one. Imagine my horror, then, 
when, during a meal in a room with an open window, a large 
wasp entered, flew to me, settled on mv neck and proceeded 
to crawl round deep down inside mv Eton collar. I sat there, 
white as the tablecloth, while a master adjured me, quite un¬ 
necessarily, not to move. To this day I can remember the 
horrid sensation of the insect’s soft, faintly felt perambula¬ 
tions. And so, forty-four years later, on this particular morn¬ 
ing, when my train of thought had brought me to that early 
memory, I tried to recall the feel of those crawling feet. As I 
did so I happened to be combing my hair; the comb caught 
at a particular place on the crown of my head, and instantly 
there came back to my mind a dream of the previous night. 
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I had dreamed of that feeling of something catching in my 
hair at that precise point of my scalp, had been convinced 
that a wasp was crawling there , and had called a companion 
to take it off. 

Now, assuming that this was an anticipatory dream-an 
instance of the “effect”-we have the following facts to con¬ 
sider. 

The simultaneous presentation to consciousness of the 
sensory impression of the comb in the scalp and the memory 
image of the feel of the wasp’s feet, was a straightforward 
enough example of the process of forming an association by 
“contiguity.” And, before that association had been formed, 
it was presented in the dream in the shape of an integration. 

A very pretty mixture of experience. 

Ed. note. The world of psychical research was stirred to its depths 
in 1911, when the little volume entitled An Adventure appeared. 
The authors used pseudonyms in the first edition, but actually 
they were two distinguished scholars: C. Anne E. Moberly, Prin¬ 
cipal of St. Hugh’s College, Oxford, and Eleanor F. Jourdain, 
who was later to become Miss Moberly’s successor at St. Hugh’s. 

These two ladies, on a visit to the Petit Trianon at Versailles, 
became convinced that the Petit Trianon they had seen was the 
Petit Trianon of Marie Antoinette; that in some strange way they 
had broken through the Time barrier. The little book tells the 
story of this “adventure.” It was and is highly controversial. J. W. 
Dunne, whose theory of Time it seems to bear out, wrote an in¬ 
troductory note to one edition of the book. Mr. J. R. Sturge-Whit¬ 
ing published a compelling answer to it in 1938 entitled The 
Mystery of Versailles: A Complete Solution, and the B.S.P.R. took 
a negative view of the alleged phenomena in its Proceedings, 
Vol. XXV, p. 353 et seq. Later, however, the Society retracted 
some of its earlier criticism of the book, and the documents con¬ 
cerning the whole affair were admitted to the Bodleian Library. 
It remains one of the most intriguing accounts of alleged retro- 
cognition in print. Excerpts from it cannot be given here, as the 
publishers, Faber and Faber, London, intend issuing a new edi¬ 
tion. 



TRANCE PERSONALITIES 
William McDougall 

Among the many cases of the trance-medium type, one stands 
out pre-eminent bv reason of the richness and variety of the 
phenomena presented, of the thoroughness and competence 
with which it was studied, and of the success attendin'! the 
endeavor to throw the light of science upon its complexities; 
I mean the case of Helene Smith, most admirably studied 
and reported by Theo. Flournoy, late professor of psychology 
at Geneva. The case combines almost all the features of in¬ 
terest discovered by other mediums, with the exception of 
the alleged supernormal physical phenomena; from every 
point of view it must rank as a classical case, and is deserving 
of our most respectful consideration. 

Helene Smith, was a young woman who filled with success 
a responsible position in a large house of business. In normal 
life she was in even' respect a capable and altogether admi¬ 
rable person. Having become a participator in the seances of 
a private circle of spiritists, she very soon showed mediumis- 
tic powers, which rapidly developed and were manifested 
through a long period to a circle of admiring and deeply in¬ 
terested friends, many of whom were persons of much intel¬ 
ligence and cultivation. “Her mediumship has presented 
from the first a complex type: visions in the waking state ac¬ 
companied by automatic speech and writing and auditory 
hallucinations. From the point of view of their content, these 
messages have for the most part referred to past events, of 

Reprinted from Outline of Abnormal Psychology, by William McDougall; 
copyright, 1926, by Charles .Scribner’s Sons; used by permission of the pub¬ 
lishers. McDougall’s book did not appear until 1926, but the case described 
here is that of the same Helene Smith who is the subject of Prof. Theo. 
Flournoy’s From India to the Planet Mars, published in 1900. 
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which the persons present were usually ignorant, but the 
reality of which was always verified by recourse to historical 
works or the traditions of the families concerned. To these 
phenomena of retroeognition or of supernormal memory were 
added occasionally, according to the circumstances, moral 
exhortations dictated automatically, more frequently in verse 
than in prose, and addressed to the persons present; medical 
consultations with prescriptions that were generally happily 
chosen; communications from relatives or friends recently 
deceased; lastly, revelations as piquant as they were unverifi- 
able upon the former fives (i.e., previous incarnations of the 
members of the circle, who, almost without exception, con 
vinced spiritists as they were, learned with some astonish 
ment that they were the reincarnation of Coligny, of Ver- 
guiaud, of the Princess Lamballe, or of other historical per¬ 
sonages. It should be added that all these messages seemed to 
be more or less connected with the mysterious presence of a 
‘spirit’ responding to the name of Leopold, who claimed to 
be the guide and protector of the medium.” 

At first the automatisms occurred in the waking state; but 
soon, as is not unusual in such cases, the medium fell into 
trance before or during the manifestations, and, on recover¬ 
ing her normal consciousness, had no recollection of the 
events of the trance period. This semivoluntary falling into 
trance as soon as the conditions are set for a seance is in itself 
an interesting phenomenon common to many such cases. 
Flournoy discovered that during the automatisms of the wak¬ 
ing state the medium (henceforward H.) was subject to a 
variety of disturbances of sensory and motor functions. At the 
first trance Leopold appeared and took charge of the proceed¬ 
ings; and from this time onward the somewhat fragmentary 
communications of earlier sittings became elaborated into 
long-continued romantic dramas. 

In addition to revelations of the fife and personality of 
Leopold, these communications took the form for the most 
part of three dramatic stories; thus “we have to do with four 
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subconscious creations of vast extent, which have evolved 
side by side through several years, manifesting in irregular 
alternations in the course of different seances, and often also 
in the same seance. They have, no doubt, a common origin 
in the depths of II. and they have not developed without in¬ 
fluencing one another and establishing certain points of con¬ 
tact in the course of time.’’ 

It appeared that H. had twice lived upon the earth before 
her present incarnation. Once five hundred years ago as an 
Arab chief’s daughter, who (Simandini by name) became the 
favourite wife of a Hindu prince. This prince, Sivrouka, 
reigned over a kingdom of Kanara, and constructed, in 1401, 
the fortress of Tchandraguiri. This romance wns developed 
with a wealth of detail, and the astonishing features of it 
were, first, that research in old and little-known books on 
Indian history confirmed some of the details, such as the 
names of places and persons described; secondly, that Si¬ 
mandini uttered (in the trance automatisms) many Hindu 
words and phrases, sometimes appropriately used, some¬ 
times mingled with other words which the experts failed to 
identify, and wrote also similar phrases in Arabic script. Fur¬ 
ther, the entranced medium would act the role of Simandini, 
putting other members of the circle into the vacant places of 
tire drama. “All this various mimicry and this exotic speech 
have so strongly the marks of originality, of ease, of natural¬ 
ness, that one asks with stupefaction whence comes to this 
daughter of Lake Leman, without artistic training and with¬ 
out special knowledge of the Orient, a perfection of art 
which the best of actresses might attain only at the cost of 
prolonged studies or by residence on the banks of the 
Ganges.” 

Floumoy confesses that he has not been able to resolve the 
mystery, especially the Hindu language and the historical 
statements about the kingdom of Kanara, statements which 
after much research were verified in an old and rare book, to 
which, so far as could be ascertained, H. had never had ac- 
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cess. Nevertheless, he was able to show that this knowledge 
of the ancient kingdom showed distinct traces of its deriva¬ 
tion by one unknown route or another from the one book in 
which its history is recorded, and that the few words of Ara¬ 
bic script were written in a manner which indicated that they 
reproduced visual images of the words retained without un¬ 
derstanding of them. And he concludes that the whole Hindu 
drama was a subconsciously elaborated fantasy, incorporat¬ 
ing very skilfully fragments of knowledge picked up in hap¬ 
hazard fashion. “I do not think that this is to do too much 
honour to the subliminal faculties—in view of all that we 
know of their promptitude, their delicacy, their perspicacity, 
sometimes so astonishingly fine and exquisite.” 

The second drama of reincarnation presented by H. was 
that of Queen Marie Antoinette. This royal cycle also was 
developed with a wealth of imaginative detail, and but little 
of historical fact; and, since sources for such knowledge as 
was revealed were easily accessible, this knowledge pre¬ 
sented no such difficult problem as that of the Hindu drama. 
Flournoy writes: “One sees in these examples the mixture 
of preparation, of repetition, and of improvisation, implied, 
by the varied incidents. ... It is probable that if one could 
witness, or if Mile. Smith could remember, all the sponta¬ 
neous automatisms which have contributed to the roval ro¬ 
mance, night-dreams, hypnogogic visions, subconscious fan¬ 
tasies during waking, etc., one would be the spectator of end¬ 
less imaginary conversations with the marquis, with Philippe, 
with Cagliostro, and all the fictitious personages who have 
appeared occasionally in the somnambulic scenes of Marie 
Antoinette. It was by such labours, submerged and ignored, 
and perhaps never interrupted, that were prepared and 
slowly elaborated the personality of the Queen of France, 
who burst forth and displayed herself with so much magnifi¬ 
cence in the evenings spent with Philippe of Orleans and 
the Marquis de Mirabeau.” And he points out that the whole 
drama was of just that compensatory nature which we have 
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learned to expect in fantasies. H. was a girl of refinement, 
who secretly aspired to social distinctions and, like many 
such children, had conceived that perhaps she was in reality 
the child of some unknown magnates; and her very restricted 
mode of life and occupation had favoured the flowering of 
such fantasies. “They express the experience of the bitter 
irony of things, of the fruitless revolt, of the fatality ruling in 
human life. They whisper that all that is happy and brilliant 
in life is but an illusion, soon dispelled. The daily negation 
of desires and of dreams by implacable and brutal reality 
could find in the hvpnoid imagination no more adequate 
compensation, no symbol more emotionally satisfying, than 
the royal ladv, whose existence seemed made for the heights 
of happiness and glory and ended on the scaffold.” 

The third drama consisted in the manifestation, through 
the medium, of a young man, the deceased son of a member 
of the circle, who claimed to have been translated to the 
planet Mars and who revealed with a wealth of detail the 
strange customs, the environment, and the language of the 
inhabitants of that planet. Here the interest of the investi¬ 
gator was centered in the language of the Martians rather 
than in the florid and fanciful descriptions of the flora, per¬ 
sons, and habitations of the planet. A key that rendered pos¬ 
sible a translation of the language having been obtained 
from the Martian visitor, a careful study of the abundant 
material showed that the language was essentially composed 
of European roots, and chiefly French. “I submit that the 
Martian language is a natural language in the sense that it 
has been automatically incubated without the conscious par¬ 
ticipation of Mile. Smith in the emotional state or by the 
secondary self which is the source of all the rest of this cycle.” 
And Flournoy proceeds to display “the traits which seem to 
show that the inventor of all this subliminal language has 
never known any idiom other than the French, that she is 
much more alive to verbal forms than to the logical relations 
of ideas, and that she possesses in an eminent degree that 
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infantile or puerile quality which I have already demon¬ 
strated in the author of the Martian romance.” Of the latter 
he writes: “All the traits that I have demonstrated in the au¬ 
thor of the Martian romance, and many others, may be re¬ 
sumed under one heading—the profoundly infantile quality. 
Only the candour and the imperturbable naivete of childhood, 
which has no doubts because it has no knowledge, could 
launch itself seriously upon an enterprise such as the osten¬ 
sibly exact and authentic drawings of all the features of an 
unknown world, or could attain an imaginary success by 
simply changing and colouring in Oriental travesties and 
bizarre puerilities the familiar environment of this earth. 
Never would an adult person, of moderate cultivation and 
some experience of life, waste her time in elaborating such 
fancies—Mile. Smith less than most others, intelligent and 
mature as she is in her normal state.” In other words, Flour¬ 
noy shows abundant reasons for believing that the Martian 
romance was constructed by some infantile subconscious 
personality within the organization of the medium, a per¬ 
sonality not unlike Sally Beauchamp or Margaret (of the 
Fischer case), but one of a more romantic trend and one 
which never “came out” to dominate the whole organism in 
the waking state. 

It remains only to tell the story of Leopold, a personality 
who, more closely than any of the other manifestations of 
this case, conforms to the type of the mediumistic trance 
personality or “control,” the possessing or controlling and 
invading spirit of a deceased person. 

Leopold played consistently the role of a discreet adviser 
and benevolent guardian to H. He manifested himself in 
visual hallucinations, in automatic speech and wilting, and 
in various other automatisms, most commonly during trance, 
but also at other times. He disclosed the claim that beneath 
the pseudonym of Leopold was hidden the personality of 
the famous Cagliostro. Of him Flournoy writes: “One could 
not conceive of a being more independent and more different 
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from Mile. Smith herself, having a character more personal, 
an individuality more marked, and an existence more posi¬ 
tive.” 

Nevertheless Flournoy arrived at an adverse verdict upon 
this claim. He shows how, in all probability, the personality 
of this guardian spirit took shape in the depth of H.’s organ¬ 
ism. 

At ten years of age H. had been protected from the attack 
of a savage dog by a stranger of imposing and romantic ap¬ 
pearance. Flournoy traces to this incident the birth of Leo¬ 
pold. On several subsequent occasions when H. was in vari¬ 
ous ways threatened, she hallucinated this figure. But it was 
not until the immersion in spiritistic seances had gone far 
that Leopold began to play a more prominent role. One of 
the spiritist circles frequented by the budding medium was 
of a very mixed character, and some of its junior members 
permitted themselves to attempt liberties not consonant with 
H.’s high standards of propriety. Flournoy finds reason to 
believe that these circumstances engendered in H. a conflict 
between, on one hand, her natural enjoyment of her role as 
the admired of all observers and her desire to continue it, 
and on the other hand, her equally natural reserve and 
modesty. Out of this conflict Leopold emerged, embodying 
(if so material a word may be used) or integrating the tend¬ 
encies making for discretion and reserve. Under his influ¬ 
ence H. withdrew from that particular circle. Thus, says 
Flournoy, Leopold represents “the quintessence and the 
flourishing of the most hidden springs of the psychophysi- 
ologic organism. He sprang forth from that mysterious depth 
in which are immersed the ultimate roots of our individual 
being, roots by which we are connected with the species 
itself and perhaps with the absolute, and whence sound ob¬ 
scurely our instincts of physical and moral conservation, our 
sentiments related to the sexes, the modesty of soul and 
senses, all that which is most obscure, most intimate, and 
least rational in the individual.” And Flournoy was able to 
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trace the influences which seem to have played a determin¬ 
ing part in casting this personality in the role of Cagliostro, 
that long-deceased Italian who in this reappearance knew 
nothing of the Italian language and displayed only a very 
sketchy acquaintance with the history of his former life. 

Flournoy cites various incidents, of which he writes: 
“These examples suffice to allow us to see how, from a purely 
psychological point of view, one may conceive the formation 
of this secondary personality. It is made up of normal pre¬ 
existing tendencies of a very intimate nature, which took 
form in the infancy and youth of Mile. Smith, to synthesise 
themselves separately from the rest of the ordinary con¬ 
sciousness on the occasion of certain emotional shocks, and 
which, thanks to the favourable influence of the spiritistic 
exercises, have succeeded in assuming the form of a person¬ 
ality under the mask (of suggestive origin) of Leopold- 
Cagliostro.” 

Flournoy shows that there is no absolute separation be¬ 
tween the mental organisation of Leopold and that of the 
normal H. “It is rather an interlacing, the limits of which are 
vague and difficult to define. Leopold knows and foresees 
and recalls much of which the normal personality knows 
absolutely nothing, owing simply to amnesia on her part or 
to her having always been ignorant of it. On the other hand, 
he by no means commands all the memories of II.; he knows 
nothing of a large part of her daily life; even some striking 
incidents escape him entirely . . . the two personalities are 
not coextensive; each surpasses the other in certain points, 
so that one cannot say which, on the whole, is the more ex¬ 
tensive.” 

Flournoy finds it impossible to affirm with confidence that 
the two personalities ever coexisted, were ever coconscious. 
He thinks it possible that the appearances pointing to such 
coconscious existence may really imply merely a rapid 
alternation of the two conscious personalities. But it is pos¬ 
sible that, if he were able to review the facts of this case in 
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die light of more recent studies, he would relinquish this nat¬ 
ural prejudice against the recognition of coconscious per¬ 
sonalities witliin the one organism. 

Flournoy dius repudiates decidedly the spiritistic hypothe¬ 
sis of “possession,” holding that the facts of the case of 
Helene Smith do not call for it. At the same time he admits 
that some knowledge was displayed, the acquisition of which 
by normal means would seem to have been well-nigh impos¬ 
sible; and he recognises that the assumption of the reality of 
telepathic communication would go far to account for these 
otherwise inexplicable facts. He sums up his conclusions in 
the following wise words: “The fact of the primitive nature 
and the different ages of the diverse hypnoidal lucubrations 
of Mile. Smith seems to me to constitute the most interesting 
feature of her mediumship. It tends to show that the second¬ 
ary personalities are probably at their origin . . . phenom¬ 
ena of reversion of the ordinary actual personality, survivals 
or momentary returns of inferior phases, which have been 
left behind for a longer or shorter time and which normally 
would have been absorbed in the development of the indi¬ 
vidual in place of springing forth in strange proliferations. 
Just as teratology illustrates and explains embryology, and 
as both of them contribute to illuminate anatomy, so one may 
hope that the study of the facts of mediumship will con¬ 
tribute to furnish us one day with a true and fertile view of 
normal mental development, which in return will enable us 
better to understand the appearance of these curious phe¬ 
nomena, and that the whole of psychology will gain a better 
and more exact conception of human personality.” 

I have cited Flournoy’s account of this case at some length 
not only because it combines so many interesting features 
and was studied and reported in a manner that is beyond 
criticism, but also because it is historically interesting in 
that it shows that Flournoy had anticipated much that is 
now becoming common doctrine, and the credit for which is 
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commonly assigned to later writers. We see how Flournoy, 
writing in the nineteenth century, made use of the concep¬ 
tions of conflict, repression, and regression, and how, unlike 
so many of his contemporaries, he saw that such cases can¬ 
not be understood in terms of any purely associationist or 
intellectualist psychology, but only in terms of one which 
takes account of the instinctive tendencies of our nature and 
recognises that the normal unitary personality is the product 
of a process by which these diverse tendencies are integrated 
into one harmonious system. 



THE EAR OF DIONYSIUS 
The Right Hon. Gerald W. Balfour 

Ed. note. Some of the most striking evidence bearing on the sur¬ 
vival hypothesis comes from what are known as the cross-cor- 
respondcnccs. These psychic jigsaw puzzles began appearing in 
the automatic script of certain “sensitives” such as Mrs. Willett 
(pseudonym), Mrs. Holland (pseudonym) and Mrs. A. W. Verrall, 
early in the twentieth century and soon after the death of F. W. 
II. Mvers. 

The cross-correspondences went like this: a crvptic message 
purporting to be from “Myers” might be transmitted through the 
automatic writing of Mrs. Verrall. By itself it would be meaning¬ 
less. At about the same time another incomprehensible message, 
also purporting to be from Myers, might come through the auto¬ 
matic writing of Mrs. Willett. Neither of the automatists is aware 
of what the other is writing. We then have two incomprehensible 
messages, with no apparent connection between them. However, 
still a third “Myers” communication comes through Mrs. Holland, 
and this one, also meaningless bv itself, is seen to be the clue to 
the other two, when compared with them. The three messages 
are then brought together and are seen to make sense. Thev show 
a single purpose and meaning, and often a single authorship. In 
other words, they are indicative of careful planning by the 
alleged “communicators” and are entirely characteristic of them. 

One of the best of these cross-correspondences is the “Ear of 
Dionysius” case, which is summarized here by Lord Balfour. 

On the 26th of August, 1910, the automatist who is already 
well known to members of the Society under the name of 
Mrs. Willett sat for script with Mrs. Verrall. 

The script produced on this occasion, partly written and 
partly dictated—I use the word script for convenience' sake 
to include the spoken as well as the written word—contained 

From Proceedings , Society for Psychical Research, Vol. XXIX, 1918. Re- 
printed by permission. 
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the phrase “Dionysius’ Ear the lobe.” The phrase occurred in 
the dictated part of the script, and the name Dionysius was 
pronounced as in Italian. It has no obvious relevance to the 
context, and this first appearance of it in the Willett Script 
remains even now without any satisfactory explanation. 

To Mrs. Verrall herself, as we shall see presently, the words 
conveyed at the time no meaning whatever. As a good many 
of my audience may be in like case with her, I had best ex¬ 
plain at the outset that the Ear of Dionysius is a kind of grotto 
hewn in the solid rock at Syracuse and opening on one of the 
stone quarries which served as a place of captivity for the 
Athenian prisoners of war who fell into the hands of the 
victorious Syracusans after the failure of the famous siege so 
graphically described by Thucydides. A few years later these 
quarries were again used as prisons by the elder Dionysius, 
Tyrant of Syracuse. The grotto of which I have spoken has 
the peculiar acoustic properties of a whispering gallery, and 
is traditionally believed to have been constructed or utilised 
by the Tyrant in order to overhear, himself unseen, the con¬ 
versations of his prisoners. Partly for this reason, and partly 
from a fancied resemblance to the interior of a donkey’s ear, 
it came to be called L’Orechio di Dionisio, or the Ear of 
Dionysius; but the name only dates from the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury. The grotto is still one of the objects of interest which 
every visitor to Syracuse is taken to see. 

No further reference was made in any Willett Script to the 
Ear of Dionysius until more than three years later. The sub¬ 
ject was first revived in a script written in the presence of 
Sir Oliver Lodge on the 10th of January, 1914. The sitting 
was a very long one, and in the course of it occurred the fol¬ 
lowing passage. 

A 

(Extract from Script of January 10, 1914.) 

Do you remember you did not know and I complained of your 
classical ignorance IGNORANCE 
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It concerned a place where slaves were kept—and Audition 
belongs, also Acoustics. 

Think of the Whispering Gaily. 

To toil, a slave, the Tyrant—and it was called Orecchio—that’s 
near. 

One Ear, a one eared place, not a one horsed dawn (here the 
automatist laughed slightly), a one eared place—You did not 
know (or remember) about it when it came up in conversation, 
and I said Well what is the use of a classical education—. 

Where were the fields of Enna 

(Drawing of an ear.) 

an early pipe could be heard 

To sail for Syracuse 

Who beat the loud-sounding wave, who smote the moving fur¬ 
rows 

The heel of the Boot 

Dy Dy and then you think of Diana Dimorphism 

To fly to find Euripides 

not the Pauline Philemon 

This sort of thing is more difficult to do than it looked. 

There are several interesting points to be noted in connec¬ 
tion with this passage. Earlier in the script it was stated that 
a message was to be sent to Mrs. Verrall; but at the point 
where the extract commences, Mrs. Verrall is directly ad¬ 
dressed in the second person, although she was not herself 
present. The communication must be taken as purporting to 
come from Dr. A. W. Verrall, the incident recalled in the 
extract having actually happened very much as described. 
I will relate it in the words of Mrs. Verrall's own note, written 
on January 19, 1914, after this portion of the script had been 
shown to her. 

My typed note on the Willett Script of August 26, 1910, is as 
follows: “ ‘Dionysius’ Ear the lobe’ is unintelligible to me. A. W. 
V. says it is the name of a place at Syracuse where D. could over¬ 
hear conversations.” This makes clear what was instantly recalled 
to me on hearing the Willett Script of January 10, that I did not 
know or had forgotten what the Ear of Dionysius was, and that I 
asked A. W. V. to explain it. I cannot say whether on that occa¬ 
sion he asked, “What is the use of a classical education?” but he 
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expressed considerable surprise at my ignorance, and the phrase 
of the script recalls—though it does not, I think, reproduce— 
similar remarks of his on like occasions. 

The incident to me is very striking. I am quite sure that Mrs. 
Willett was not present when I asked A. W. V. about the Ear of 
Dionysius; no one was present except A. W. V. and myself . . . 
She therefore had no reason to suppose that on this particular 
subject, of the Ear of Dionysius, my information had been ob¬ 
tained from A. W. V. On the other hand, the form given to my 
contemporary note—“A. W. V. says etc.”—confirms my own vivid 
recollection of the incident above described. It is not easy, I think, 
to devise a more convincing single incident. 

The incident is certainly striking; but I have to confess 
that its evidential force is weakened by a dim though haunt¬ 
ing recollection on my part of a conversation having taken 
place between Mrs. Willett and me sometime previously 
on this very subject of Dionysius' Ear. She has no memory of 
it herself; but I still think she told me one day that the words 
“Ear of Dionysius” had been running in her head, and asked 
me what they meant; whereupon 1 explained, adding that 
they had come in one of her own scripts several years before. 
I do not believe I referred to Mrs. Verrall, or to Dr. VerralTs 
having rallied her upon her ignorance. But as I had been told 
of the incident by Mrs. Verrall herself shortly after it oc¬ 
curred, it is just possible I may have done so; and this pos¬ 
sibility spoils what would otherwise have been a good piece 
of evidence. 

Returning now to the extract from the Willett Script of 
January 10, 1914, I proceed to apply a running commentary 
to the other allusions, certain or probable, which it contains. 

The “place where slaves were kept” refers of course to the 
stone quarries where the Athenian captives were imprisoned. 
The words that follow describe the Ear of Dionvsius, with 
its peculiar acoustic properties. Dionysius himself is not 
named either in this or in the succeeding script, to which I 
shall presently call attention; though the syllables “Dy Dy” 
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towards the end of the extract probably represent an attempt 
at the name. The use of the Italian for ear, L’Orecehio, is note¬ 
worthy, and recalls the Italian pronunciation of Dionysius 
in the earlier script. 1 may say that Mrs. Willett knows Italian 
and has spent some time in Italy, though she has never been 
in Sicily. Much play is made later on with the phrase “a one¬ 
eared place.” It seems to have little point in the present ex¬ 
tract save to bring in our old friend the “one-horsed dawn”— 
an appropriate reminiscence for Dr. Verrall, as readers of 
the Proceedings will not require to be told. Sir Oliver Lodge’s 
record tells us that the automatist laughed as she wrote “not 
a one-horsed dawn.” From my experience of Willett Script 
I have no doubt that the laugh represents amusement on the 
part of the communicator, not on that of the automatist her¬ 
self. It is Dr. Verrall—or the personality purporting to be Dr. 
Verrall—who laughs as he transmits the words; the laughter 
of the automatist is but an echo. 

The meadows of Enna, a town in Sicily, were famous in 
antiquity as the scene of the rape of Proserpine. They are 
introduced here either to indicate Sicily as the country with 
which the message is concerned, or, more probably, to add to 
the various literary and historical associations which are 
piled up in this and the immediately succeeding scripts. 

Another such association, and a strangely far-fetched one, 
seems to be dragged in in the next line: “An early pipe could 
be heard.” The allusion here is apparently to the lines in 
Tennyson’s well-known poem, “Tears, Idle Tears”: 

The earliest pipe of half-awaken’d birds 

To dying ears. 

The bringing of this poem into forced connection with the 
Ear of Dionysius, and that by means of an abominable pun, 
is certainly not characteristic of the automatist. I doubt how¬ 
ever whether Dr. Verrall’s intimates would scout it as a sally 
impossible to his more playful moments. Indeed, there may 
even be an evidential point about the jest; for Mrs. Verrall 
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writes in her contemporary note: “The non-serious or par- 
ody-like introduction of this poem is consistent with the feel¬ 
ing of the supposed communicator; A. W. V. always con¬ 
sidered the sentiment of the poem somewhat overstrained, 
and maintained that that view was warranted by Tennyson’s 
own description of Ida’s reception of it ‘with some disdain,’ 
as a fancv ‘hatched in silken folded idleness.’ ” 

j 

The next reference in the script is almost certainly to the 
ill-fated Athenian expedition against Syracuse. The words 
“who beat the loud sounding wave, who smote the moving 
furrows'’ are probably reminiscent of Tennyson’s “Ulysses”: 

Sitting well in order smite 
The sounding furrows, 

though I do not think that any allusion to Ulysses is intended 
here, in spite of the fact that he plays, as we shall see, an im¬ 
portant part in subsequent developments. “The heel of the 
Boot” may be taken to indicate the route followed by the 
Athenian fleet, which passed from Coreyra to Tarentum, in 
the heel of Italy, thence coasted along to the toe, and so 
reached Sicily. 

“Dy Dy” I have already explained as probably an attempt 
at the name Dionysius. The communicator fails to get the 
whole name through, and then addressing the automatist, 
who repeats his language, reproaches her with thinking of 
words beginning with Di, which are not what he wants. 

The final allusion in the extract calls for a somewhat longer 
comment. A script written by Mrs. Holland in 1907 contains 
the words: “To fly to find Euripides Philemon.” The script is 
quoted by Mr. Piddington in Volume XXII of the Proceed¬ 
ings (p. 215), and the source of the reference to Euripides 
and Philemon given—namely, Browning’s “Aristophanes’ 
Apology or the Last Adventure of Balaustion.” 

In “Aristophanes’ Apology” [writes Mr. Piddington] Balaustion 
tells to Philemon the story of how, on the night on which news 
of the death of Euripides reached Athens, Aristophanes, flushed 
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with wine and with the success of his Thesmophoriazousoe came 
to her house and there justified his attacks on the dead poet; and 
of how, the apology ended, Balaustion read to Aristophanes and 
the assembled company, the Hercules Furens, the original tablets 
of which Euripides had presented to her as a parting gift. The 
poem ends by Balaustion telling Philemon that she sent the 
original tablets to Dionysius, Tyrant of Syracuse, who placed 
them in a temple of Apollo with this inscription: 

“I also loved 

The Poet, Free Athenai cheaply prized— 

King Dionusios,—Archelaos like.” 

Balaustion then asks Philemon “If he too have not made a 
votive verse!” and Philemon replies: 

“Grant, in good sooth, our great dead, all the same, 

Retain their sense, as certain wise men say. 

I’d hang myself—to see Euripides.” 

Mrs. Willett has not read “Aristophanes’ Apology.” She 
had, however, seen the Holland Script, and recognised at the 
time that her own script had borrowed from it. She had also 
read parts of Vol. XXII of the Proceedings, and may have 
seen the passage I have just quoted. From the evidential 
point of view we must assume that she had seen it, and that 
she may thus have become aware of a connection between 
Browning’s Philemon and the tyrant Dionysius. On the other 
hand, it would not be legitimate to infer that this literary 
contribution to the subject in hand must have proceeded 
from her own mental activities, unprompted by any external 
influence. Whatever view we take of the genuineness or 
otherwise of the supposed communicators and communica¬ 
tions, it is clear that what is already in the mind, conscious or 
subconscious, of the automatist, will also be that which will 
most easily emerge in automatic speech or writing. 

In any case the reference to Browning’s poem is aptly 
chosen. Not only does it bring in Dionysius the Tyrant in the 
manner described, but also, though indirectly, the two other 
main topics alluded to in the script, namely the Athenian 
expedition against Syracuse, and the stone-quarries where 
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the Athenian prisoners worked until they were sold as slaves 
or released because they were able to recite Euripides. The 
second adventure of Balaustion inevitably recalls the first, re¬ 
lated in the companion poem; and the first adventure starts 
from the defeat of the Athenian Expedition, and ends with 
Balaustion seeking safety for herself and her whole ship’s 
company from the threatened hostility of the Syracusans by 
the exercise of a similar gift of recitation. 

One other point is perhaps worthy of mention. Browning's 
line 


I’d hang myself—to see Euripides 

is misquoted by Mrs. Holland, and after her by Mrs. Willett 
in the form, “To fly to find Euripides.” I owe to Mrs. Verrall 
the suggestion that the remark in the Willett Script, about 
“this sort of thing” being “more difficult to do than it looked,” 
is due to a recognition by the communicator of the misquo¬ 
tation—a misquotation which in his lifetime Dr. Verrall, “who 
was much interested in Mrs. Holland’s allusion to Lucus and 
Philemon, never failed to note and regret.” 

So far all is plain sailing. The reproduction of what Dr. Ver¬ 
rall said anent the Ear of Dionysius it is possible to explain in 
the manner I have suggested. The other allusions, historical, 
geographical and literary, have a natural connection; and all 
of them might be supposed, without any rude violation of 
probability, to have been at one time or another within the 
normal knowledge of the automatist. But up to now we have 
only been laying foundations for what is to follow. In the 
succeeding scripts the plot begins to thicken. 

Before I enter upon these further developments it will not 
be out of place to make a brief statement concerning the 
conditions in which the Willett Scripts are produced. Many 
of these are written when the automatist is alone, awake, and 
fully aware of her surroundings. The remainder, produced 
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in the presence of a “sitter,” fall mainly into two classes. 
Either the automatist is in a normal or nearly normal state 
of consciousness, much as when she writes scripts by herself, 
or else she is in a condition of trance. There have been a few 
intermediate cases, when it is hard to say whether the sensi¬ 
tive is in trance or not. But these are a very small number: in 
general there is no difficulty whatever in distinguishing. 
Scripts obtained in a normal state of consciousness, whether 
in presence of a sitter or alone, are always annotated by Mrs. 
Willett short!}' after they have been produced. The originals 
are carefully preserved in the custody of the investigating 
group; but she keeps copies to which she can at any time 
refer. Of scripts produced in trance, on the other hand, she 
remembers nothing, even immediately after waking; and 
the contents are carefully kept from her knowledge. The 
script of August 26, 1910, in which the first reference to the 
Ear of Dionysius occurred, was a trance-script. That of Jan¬ 
uary 10, 1914, from which Extract A has been taken, was 
written in normal conditions of consciousness. All the re¬ 
maining scripts I shall have occasion to quote in this Paper 
were trance-scripts. Until May of this year (1916), Mrs. Wil¬ 
lett had never been shown any of them or any portion of any 
of them: there is no doubt in my own mind that in a normal 
state of consciousness she was totally ignorant of their con¬ 
tents. In that month I allowed her to see, not the entire 
scripts, but just those passages which I am about to cite. The 
date of the last of these scripts was August 19, 1915. It is 
clear, therefore, that Mrs. Willett’s having been shown the 
extracts nine months later could in no way weaken any “evi¬ 
dential” value which the episode they relate to may be 
thought to possess. 

I now proceed to read and comment on Extract B from the 
Willett sitting of February 28, 1914, at which I was myself 
present. 
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B 

(Extracts from Sitting of February 28, 1914) 

(Present: G. W. B.) ' 

Some confusion may appear in (he matter transmitted but there 
is now being started an experiment not a new experiment but a 
new subject and not exactly that but a new line which joins with 
a subject already got through 
a little anatomy if you please 
Add one to one 
One ear x (sic) one eye 

[Drawing of circle with eye and ear] 
the one eyed Kingdom 

No, in the K of the Blind the 1 eyed man is King 
It is about a 1 eyed man 1 eyed 
The entrance to the cave Arethusa 

Arethusa is only to indicate it does not belong to the 1 eyed 
A Fountain on the Hill Side 

[Drawing of volcano] 

What about Baulastion (sic) 

[Drawing of bool] 

(Laughs) Supposed to be a Wellington Boot 
12 little nigger boys thinking not of Styx 
Some were eaten up and then there were Six Six 

[At this point Mrs. Willett ceased to write and began dictating 
to the Sitter.] 

Someone said—Oh I’ll try. I’ll try. Oh! Some one’s showing me 
a picture and talking at the same time. 

Some one said to me, Homer—and some one said—I’m so con¬ 
fused, I’m all with things flitting past me; I don’t seem to catch 
them. Oh dear! 


Nor sights nor sounds diurnal. 

Here where all winds are quiet 

Oh! 

Edmund says, Powder first and jam afterwards. You see it seems 
a long time since I was here with them—and I want to talk to 
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them and enjoy myself. And I’ve all the time to keep on work¬ 
ing, and seeing and listening to such boring old— 

Oh, ugh! (Expression of great disgust.) 

Somebody said, Give her time. Give her time . . . Oh, if I 
could only say it quickly and get done with it. It’s about a cave, 
and a group of men. Somebody then—a trident, rather like a toast¬ 
ing fork I think. 

Poseidon, Poseidon. 

Who was it said, It may be that the gulfs will wash us down,— 
find the great Achilles that we knew? He’s got a flaming torch in 
his hand. And then someone said to me, Can’t you think of Noah 
and the grapes? 

Optics—Oh! that, you know (Putting a finger to her eye). 

Oh, if I could only say what I hear! Oh, I will try, I will try. 

Somebody said to me, don’t forget about Henry Sidgwick, that 
he pleased not himself. Do you know he used to work when he 
hated working. I mean sometimes he had to grind along without 
enjoying what he was doing. That’s what I’m trying to do now. 

Do you know that man with the glittering eyes I once saw? He 
hit me with one word now. [Here Mrs. Willett traced with one 
finger along the margin of the paper. I failed to make it out, and 
handed the pencil to her, whereupon she wrote “Aristotle.”] 

[Dictation resumed] And Poetry, the language of the Gods. 
Somebody killed a President once and called out—something in 
Latin, and I only heard one word of it, Tironus, Tiranus, Tiranius 
—something about sic. 

What is a tyrant? 

Lots of wars—A Siege [spoken loud and with emphasis]. I hear 
the sound of chipping [here Mrs. W. struck the fingers of one 
hand repeatedly against the palm of the other]. It’s on stone. 
Now, wait a minute. Oh, if I could only get that word. 

Fin and something gleba. Find (pronounced as in the Latin 
finditur)—oh! It’s got to do with the serf. It’s about that man who 
said it was better—Oh! a shade among shades. Better to be a slave 
among the living, he said. 

Oh, the toil—Woe to the vanquished. 

That one eye has got something to do with the one ear. [Sighs] 
That’s what they wanted me to say. There’s such a mass of things, 
you see, rushing through my mind that I can’t catch anything. 

[A pause and then sobbing] He was turned into a fountain that 
sort of Stephen man, he was turned into a fountain. Why? that’s 
the point: Why? . . . 
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Oh, dear me! Now I seem to be walking about a school, and I 
meet a dark boy, and—it’s the name of a field marshal I’m trying 
to get, a German name. And then something says. All this is only 
memories revived: it’s got nothing to do with the purely literary— 
There are two people in that literary thing, chiefly concerned in 
it. They’re very close friends—they’ve thought it all out together. 

Somebody said something about Father Cam walking arm in 
arm—with the canongate? What does that mean? 

Oh! [sniffing] what a delicious scent! 

No rosebud yet by dew empearled. 

I’ll try and say it. Hold me tight now while I try and say it. 
[Pause.] 

It may take some considerable time to get the necessary refer¬ 
ences through. But let us peg away; and keep your provisional 
impressions to yourself. May is to hear nothing of all this at 
present; because this is something good and worth doing, and my 
Aristotelian friend— 

At this point the subject is abruptly broken off and not 
referred to again until the very end, when E. G. (Gurney) in¬ 
tervenes to close the sitting. 

Enough for this time. There is sense in that which has been 
got through though some disentanglement is needed. A liter¬ 
ary association of ideas pointing to the influence of two dis- 
camate minds. 

You will doubtless have noticed the recurrence in this 
extract of most if not all of the topics already found in Ex¬ 
tract A. I will briefly enumerate but need not dwell on them 
further. References are once more made to 

The Ear of Dionysius; 

The stone quarries in which the vanquished Athenians 
worked; 

Enna (by means of a quotation from “The Garden of Pros¬ 
erpine”); 

Syracuse (“Wars—a Siege,” and “Arethusa”); 

The heel of Italy (Wellington Boot). 

The Adventures of Balaustion. 

There is also, however, much in the Extract that is new. 

We are now told that an “experiment” is being attempted; 
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and that this experiment consists in “a literary association of 
ideas,” some of which have already appeared, while others 
are now being introduced for the first time. Much importance 
is attached to the experiment: it is “something good and 
worth doing.” There are additional references yet to come, 
which may take a “considerable time” to “get through.” 
Meanwhile Mrs. Verrall (“May”) is not to be told about it: 
any provisional impressions the other investigators may form 
are to be kept to themselves. 

The literary riddle—for such it proves ultimately to be— 
which is thus in the course of being propounded is the work, 
we are told, of two intimate friends no longer in the flesh. It 
is intended to be characteristic of them, and to serve as evi¬ 
dence of their personal survival. 

The identity of the two friends, indicated without disguise 
in the later extracts, is made sufficiently clear even in the 
present one to anybody acquainted with previous Willett 
Scripts. They are Professor S. H. Butcher and Dr. A. W. Ver¬ 
rall. 

The “man with the glittering eyes I once saw,” from whom 
proceeds the word Aristotle, is Professor Butcher. The inci¬ 
dent referred to is a vision of Professor Butcher, seen by Mrs. 
Willett on the night of January 21, 1911, a few weeks after 
his death. I quote the record of it made by Mrs. Willett on 
the day following: 

Last night after I had blown out my candle and was just going 
to sleep I became aware of the presence of a man, a stranger, and 
—almost at the same moment—knew it was Henry Butcher. I 
felt his personality very living, clear, strong, sweetness and 
strength combined. A piercing glance. He made no introduction, 
and said nothing. So I said to him: “Are you Henry Butcher?” He 
said “No, I am Henry Butcher’s ghost.” I was rather shocked at 
his saying this, and said, “Oh, very well, I’m not at all afraid of 
ghosts or of the dead.” He said, “Ask Verrall if he remembers our 
last conversation, and say the word to him: 

“Ek e tee.” 
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A more detailed reference to this vision will be found in 
Extract D. I do not discuss it here further than to say that 
the name of the Goddess Hecate—for that is apparently what 
is meant—has a significance in connection with Dr. Verrall 
which would have been known to Professor Butcher. In the 
present context the incident is apparently recalled only to 
serve as a clue to the identity of the man who says “Aristotle.” 
The word Aristotle, combined with poetry, is itself an addi¬ 
tional clue; for Butcher wrote a work upon Aristotle’s Poetics 
which is well known to all classical scholars. Hence the de¬ 
scription of him as “my Aristotelian friend” given later in the 
extract. 

Two other svmbolic references to Prof. Butcher are con¬ 
tained in Extract B. “Father Cam walking arm in arm with 
the Canongate” signifies the association, in the persons of 
Verrall and Butcher, of the Universities of Cambridge and 
Edinburgh. Butcher himself was a highly distinguished 
Cambridge man, and in later life represented his University' 
in the House of Commons; but he was also for many years 
Professor of Greek at Edinburgh. 

The Rose, and the perfume of the Rose are repeatedly used 
in Willett Scripts as symbols of Prof. Butcher, for a reason 
which his personal friends will readily understand. We shall 
come across the same symbols again in Extract D. Note that 
here the automatist seems to become conscious of the scent 
before she connects it with the flower. “No rosebuds yet bv 
dew impearled” is a quotation from Swinburne’s “Etude 
Realiste,” with the substitution of “dew" for “dawn.” 

Mrs. Willett, it may be as well to say, had never met Pro¬ 
fessor Butcher. She knew him, however, by name, and knew 
that he was a close friend of the Verralls. 

As regards Dr. Verrall, there is only one direct allusion to 
him in Extract B, apart from the Father Cam reference al¬ 
ready mentioned; but that one is unmistakable. The automa¬ 
tist says she seems to be walking about a school and to meet 
a dark boy. She tries to get the name of a German field 
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marshal. “Then something says, All this is only memories re¬ 
vived; it has nothing to do with the purely literary thing” in 
which the two friends are closely concerned. 

The school is Wellington; the dark boy is Verrall; the 
memories revived are his memories. The German field 
marshal is Blucher, whose name was given to one of the 
college dormitories. Mrs. Willett probably knew that Verrall 
was educated at Wellington; and she certainly had had the 
opportunity of knowing that one of the College dormitories 
was named after Blucher, as this circumstance was men¬ 
tioned in the notes to a script of Mrs. Verrall’s which she had 
seen. The passage gives no ground for inferring a knowledge 
supemormally imparted, though it effectively serves its pur¬ 
pose of designating a particular individual. 

To resume: We have now learnt that the subjects associ¬ 
ated together in Extract A and reproduced in Extract B are 
intended to find their place in some kind of literary scheme 
carefully thought out and devised by two friends who in their 
lifetime were eminent classical scholars. They are, as it were, 
pieces which have to be fitted into a single whole more or 
less after the manner of a jigsaw puzzle. The tale of pieces, 
however, is not yet complete. Two additional subjects of 
great importance lie embedded in Extract B, and my next 
task must be to disengage them. They are the stories of 
Polyphemus and Ulysses, and of Acis and Galatea—the first 
derived from Homer’s Odyssey, the second from Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses, though best known to most people through 
the famous musical setting of the tale by Handel. 

In the story told by Homer, Ulysses is overtaken by a storm 
on his voyage home from Troy, and driven to the country of 
the Lotus Eaters. He reaches next the land of the Cyclopes, 
a race of one-eyed giants to whom the laws of hospitality are 
unknown. Going ashore with twelve of his companions he 
enters the cave where dwells one of the giants, by name 
Polyphemus, a son of the sea-god Poseidon. Polyphemus is 
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away tending his flocks and herds, but returns towards 
evening, and discovering the strangers, imprisons them in his 
cave, and proceeds to devour them two at a time in three 
successive meals. But Ulysses and his six remaining com¬ 
panions have devised a terrible revenge. They prepare a 
stake of olive wood with its end sharpened to a point; and 
having made the Cyclops dead drunk with wine they had 
brought from the ship, plunge the end of the stake into the 
embers, and bore out the monster’s single eye with its glow¬ 
ing point. Next morning when the blinded giant rolls away 
the stone from the mouth of the cave to let his flock pass out, 
himself remaining in the doorway to catch his tormentors, 
Ulysses and his companions escape from his clutches con¬ 
cealed beneath the bellies of the sheep and clinging to their 
fleeces. 

The allusions to this story are scattered in a fine confusion 
through the script; but once we have the key in our hand 
there is no difficulty in detecting them. The one eye, the “12 
little nigger boys thinking not of Styx, Some were eaten up 
and then there were six,” the reference to Homer, to a cave 
and a group of men, to Poseidon with his trident, to the flam¬ 
ing torch, to Noah and the grapes—all fall into place once 
we realize that they belong to the story of Ulysses and Poly¬ 
phemus. 

The allusion to the meeting of Ulysses in the Underworld 
with “the great Achilles whom we knew” seems at first sight 
irrelevant. I suspect it is only a roundabout way of suggest¬ 
ing Ulysses himself. The actual names of the two principal 
characters in the story are never mentioned; and the same 
remark applies to the story of Acis and Galatea. In this tale, 
as in the other, the one-eyed Cyclops plays the part of villain 
of the piece. Acis, a shepherd dwelling at the foot of Mount 
Etna, and Galatea, the sea nymph, are lovers. Unfortunately 
for them, Galatea is also beloved of the “monster Poly- 
pheme,” as Handel’s libretto calls him. Rejected by the 
nymph, and mad with jealousy, he hurls a mighty rock at his 
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rival and crushes him to death. Galatea cannot save her lover, 
but she gives him a kind of immortality by changing him into 
the stream which bears his name and has its source in a 
fountain issuing from the rock beneath which he was over¬ 
whelmed. 

Two passages in Extract B refer to this story. The first 
speaks of “a Fountain on the hill side,” followed by a rough 
drawing intended for a volcano. The second occurs toward 
the end of the Extract: “He was turned into a fountain that 
sort of Stephen man, he was turned into a fountain. Why? 
that’s the point? Why?” “That sort of Stephen man” de¬ 
scribes, of course, the manner in which Aeis came by his 
death. To the question Why? an answer is given in Extract 
C. There is a point in it, but a point which only becomes in¬ 
telligible when the whole of the riddle has been read. 

Up to this stage the riddle remains a riddle still. At all 
events, it did so for me. We are told to join the one ear to the 
one eye; but I doubt if any one in this room can say how the 
Ear of Dionysius and the stone quarries of Syracuse are con¬ 
nected with the stories of Polyphemus and Ulysses and of 
Acis and Galatea, except by the geographical accident of 
their all belonging to Sicily. Such a mere geographical unity 
would hardly justify the communicators in describing their 
scheme as “something good and worth doing” which it had 
taken the united industry of two distinguished scholars to 
think out. 

Let us see what assistance we can get from the next script. 


C 

(Extract from Script of March 2, 1914) 

(Present: G. W. B.) 

The Aristotelian to the Hegelian friend greeting. Also the Ra¬ 
tionalist to the Hegelian friend greeting. These twain be about a 
particular task and now proceed with it. 
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[Drawing of a zitherJ 

a Zither that belongs the sound also stones, the toil of prisoners 
and captives beneath the Tyrant’s rod 
The Stag not Stag, do go on 
Stagyr write rite 

[Here Mrs. W. ceased writing and proceeded to dictate.] 
Somebody said to me Mousike. 

Do you know, it’s an odd thing, I can see Edmund as if he were 
working something; and the thing he is working is me. 

It isn’t really me, you know; it’s only a sort of asleep me that I 
can look at. He’s very intent—and those two men I don’t know. 
One’s very big and tall, with a black beard. The other man I don’t 
see so well. But he holds up a book to me. 

Ohl Somebody wrote a book about something, and this man, 
who’s holding up the book, wrote a book about him. And the 
reference he wants isn’t just now to what he wrote, but to what 
this person he wrote about wrote. 

What does Ars Poetica mean? 

Edmund said to me Juvenal also wrote satires—and then he 
laughed and said. Good shot. 

The pen is mightier than the sword. Oh, It’s so confusing— 
stones belong, and so does a pen. Oh! 

Somebody said, Try her with the David story. She might get 
it that way. The man he sent to battle hoping he’d get killed, be¬ 
cause he wanted him out of the way. 

A green-eyed monster. 

Now, all of a sudden I had it. Jealousy, that first infirmity of 
petty minds. 

What does Sicilian Artemis mean? [Pause.] 

Such an odd old human story of long ago 
He that hath an ear to hear, let him hear 
What is an ear made for? 

Oh, this old bothersome rubbish is so tiresome. 

As she said this Mrs. W. banged her arms down on the 
table as if in disgust. Presently she seized my pencil and drew 
the same figure as in the previous sitting, of an ear and the 
oval of a face. From this point onwards she wrote instead of 
dictating. 

Find the centre [Here she added the eye.] 

Not to you to Golden numbers golden numbers, but add 1 to 1 
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two singles, dissimilar things, but both found normally in pairs in 
human anatomy— Good. 

Gurney says she has done enough now but there is more, much 
more later. Until the effort is completed the portions as they come 

are not to be seen bv any other AUTOMATIST. 

' ' E.G. 

After what has already been said there is comparatively 
little in this extract that requires further explanation. Never¬ 
theless some important additions arc made in it to the stock 
of materials at our disposal. 

First, an answer has been given to the emphatic question 
asked in the previous script concerning the cause which led 
to Acis having been changed into a fountain. The cause was 
jealousy—a lover’s jealousy, like that which sent Uriah to 
perish in the forefront of battle, jealousy, then, is one of the 
pieces which have to be fitted into the finished picture of our 
jigsaw puzzle. 

Next, mention is made for the first time of a zither—the 
sound of which instrument, we are told, “belongs”—also of 
Mousike, the Greek word for the Art of Music. Further, the 
references to Aristotle seem to carry with them a significance 
beyond what they possessed in the previous script. There 
they appeared to serve merely as a symbol of S. H. Butcher. 
Here they are apparently introduced on their own account 
as well. “The Stagirite” is a correct description of Aristotle, 
who was bom at Stageira, a seaport in Macedonia. It would 
seem, however, an odd title to use in this place unless with 
the deliberate purpose of inviting attention. Again, a few 
sentences later it is explicitly stated that a reference is 
wanted not to what Butcher wrote about Aristotle, but to 
something which Aristotle himself wrote; and we are left to 
infer from the words Ars Poctica which follow that this some¬ 
thing is to be found in Aristotle’s treatise on Poetry. 

Lastly, a rather quaint transition leads up to yet another 
new subject. The Latin words Ars Poetica to a classical 
scholar suggest Horace more readily than Aristotle. Horace 
is not actually named; but the thought of him is clearly im- 
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plied in the interpolated remark attributed to Edmund 
Gurney, “Juvenal also wrote satires.” “Juvenal also” must 
mean “Juvenal as well as Horace.” Aristotle, I need hardly 
say, did not write satires. 

We have here, I think, one of those subtle touches not un¬ 
common in Mrs. Willett’s automatic productions, and making 
strongly for their genuineness. The idea which the communi¬ 
cator wants to “get through” is that of satire. The name of 
Juvenal, the satirist par excellence—a name which has pre¬ 
viously occurred in Willett Script—serves as a stepping-stone, 
by means of an association familiar to any educated person. 
On the other hand, the train of association which leads from 
Aristotle’s Poetics to Juvenal, using Horace as an unexpressed 
middle term, seems to me altogether foreign to Mrs. Willett, 
and outside the scope of any knowledge with which she can 
reasonably be credited. 

At the risk of over-refining I venture further to suggest 
that the transition to Juvenal was ail impromptu one for the 
communicator himself. It occurs to him on the spur of the 
moment as a “happy thought”; and it is this as well as its 
success in eliciting the required idea of satire that makes him 
laughingly describe it as a “good shot.” 

The notion of satire is continued in the words that immedi¬ 
ately follow: “The pen is mightier than the sword . . . stones 
belong and so does a pen.” As they stand these words are 
rather obscure; but the sequel shows that the “stones” are 
the stones of the quarry-prisons, and the pen is the pen of a 
satirist. 

Let me now recapitulate. The scripts have furnished us 
with a number of disjointed topics: the problem is to com¬ 
bine them into a literary unity. 

Here is a list of the leading topics so far given: 

The Ear of Dionysius. 

The stone-quarries of Syracuse in which prisoners were con¬ 
fined. 
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The story of Polyphemus and Ulysses. 

The story of Acis and Galatea. 

Jealousy. 

Music and the sound of a musical instrument. 

Something to be found in Aristotle’s Poetics. 

Satire. 

I have already compared these topics to the separate pieces 
in a jigsaw puzzle. They might perhaps be still more aptly 
likened to the letters in a letter-game. Each letter has a 
significance of its own; their joint significance is only realised 
when the word they spell together has been discovered. The 
whole is more than the sum of its parts. 

Now obviously, if one or more of the parts are missing the 
difficulty of divining the whole is progressively increased. 
Extract C, you will notice, ends with an intimation that more 
is to come, and repeats the injunction, already given as re¬ 
spects Mrs. Verrall, but now made general, that the portions 
as they come are not to be shown to any other automatist 
until the effort be completed. Mr. Piddington and I, who 
were studying the scripts, were accordingly content to wait 
without troubling our heads overmuch about an answer to 
the conundrum, until more light should be vouchsafed, either 
by further scripts from Mrs. Willett, or by means of cross- 
correspondence elsewhere. 

For a long time we waited in vain. There is, indeed, reason 
to think that some attempts were made to produce a cross¬ 
correspondence in the script of one of our automatists, whom 
we call Mrs. King—especially by means of references to the 
story of Acis and Galatea. Otherwise the whole subject 
seemed to be unaccountably dropped; and it was not until 
nearly a year and a half later, in August, 1915, that a return 
to it was made. 

The “Sitter” on this occasion was Mrs. Verrall, who, it must 
be remembered, had not been allowed to see either of the 
scripts from which Extracts B and C have been taken. 

The relevant passages in this new script are contained in 
Extract D. 
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D 

(Extract from Script of August 2, 1915) 

(Present: Mrs., Verrall) 

So: cone speak a tall broad figure with c'dark beard & eyes 
that .unit light w h him stands the nun *' 7 ho said I am Henry 
BuL^'Vs ghost d^ you remember? 

Ecatc 
vMrs. V. 

no 1 : the one who holds a Rose in his hand, his hand is resting 
on the shouMer of the younger man & it is he who calls. 

The Aural instruction was I think understood Aural appertain¬ 
ing to the Ear. 

(Mrs. V. Yes.) 

and now he asks 11AS the Satire satire been identified 
(Mrs. V. 1 don’t know.) 

Surely, you have had my messages concerning it v it) belongs to 
the Ear & comes in 

(Mrs. V. 1 have not had any messages.) 

It has a thread. Did they not tell you of references to a Cave. 
(Mrs. V. No, not in connection with the Ear of Dionysius.) 

The mild eyed melancholy Lotus Eaters ciunc 
That belongs to the passage immediately before the one I am 
now trying to speak of. iik-ii in a cave herds 

[At tills point Mrs. V. repeated, half aloud, the last two words.] 
listen don't talk, herds & a great load of firewood & the EYE 
olive wood staff 

[Drawing of an ar r owj 

the man clung to the fleece of a Ram & so passed out surely that 
is plain 

(Mrs. V. Yes.) 

well conjoin that with Cythera and the Ear-man 
The Roseman said Aristotle then Poetics The incident was 
chosen as being evidential of identity & it arose out of the Ear 
train of thought 
There is Satire 

write Cyclopean Masonry, why do you say masonry I said 
Cyclopean 

Philox He laboured in the stone quarries and drew' upon the 
earlier writer for material for his Satire Jealousy 

The story is quite clear to me & I think it should be identified 
a musical instrument comes in something like a mandoline 
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thrumming thrumming that is the sense of the word 

He wrote in those stone quarries belonging to the Tyrant 

Is any of this clear? 

(Mrs. V. Yes, a great deal, and when I know some things I have 
not been told, probably all.) 

[Drawing of an Ear.] 

You have to put Homer with another & the Ear theme is in it 
too. The pen dipped in vitriol that is what resulted & S H knows 
the passage in Aristotle which also comes in There’s a fine tangle 
for your unravelling & he of the impatience will 

Let her wait try again Edmund 

Sicily 

He says when you have identified the classical allusions he 
would like to be told. 

(Mrs. V. Yes.) 

In this Extract, again, there is little with which we are not 
already familiar. But that little contains the key to the puzzle. 
“Cythera”; “Cyclopean, Philox, He laboured in tire stone 
quarries and drew upon the earlier writer for material for 
his Satire, Jealousy”—in these words I will not say that he 
who runs may read the riddle, but he will certainly have a 
fair inkling of it if he first takes the trouble to read up the 
account given of a certain Philoxenus of Cythera in Smith’s 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology, 
or in the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

Those of us who are not specialists in classical literature 
need not blush to confess ignorance of the very name of 
Philoxenus. He was nevertheless a poet of considerable re¬ 
pute in antiquity, though only a few lines from his works 
have actually come down to us. 

Philoxenus was a writer of dithyrambs, a species of irregu¬ 
lar lyric poetry which combined music with verse, the mu¬ 
sical instrument most generally employed being the kithara 
or zither, a kind of lyre. He was a native of Cythera, and at 
the height of his reputation spent some time in Sicily at the 
Court of Dionysius, the Tyrant of Syracuse. He ultimately 
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quarrelled with his patron and was sent to prison in one of 
the stone-quarries. 

So far the accounts that have come down to us agree; but 
they differ as to the cause of the quarrel. Most writers, ac¬ 
cording to the Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography 
and Mythology, ascribe the oppressive action of Dionysius 
“to the wounded vanity of the tyrant, whose poems Philoxe- 
nus not only refused to praise, but, on being asked to revise 
one of them, said the best way of correcting it would be to 
draw a black line through the whole paper.” This version of 
the quarrel is also followed by the writer in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, and by Grote in his History of Greece. There was, 
however, another account mentioned in the Dictionary of 
Biography and Mythology, only to be rejected, which 
ascribed the disgrace of the poet “to too close an intimacy 
with the tyrant’s mistress Galatea.” 

I now come to the heart of the mystery which has hitherto 
baffled us. The most famous of the dithyrambic poems of 
Philoxenus was a piece entitled Cyclops or Galatea. Of this 
poem only two or three lines have been preserved; and any 
attempt to reconstruct its plot must depend on other sources 
of information. The Encyclopedia Britannica says of it: “His 
masterpiece was the Cyclops, a pastoral burlesque on the 
love of the Cyclops for the fair Galatea, written to avenge 
himself upon Dionysius, who was wholly or partially blind 
of one eye.” This falls in well with the references in the 
scripts to satire; but does not provide much of a foundation 
for the references to the stories of Ulysses and Polyphemus 
and of Acis and Galatea, and to the topic of jealousy. The 
Dictionary of Biography and Mythology helps even less. 
Moreover, it states that the poem was composed in the poet’s 
native island; whereas the script affirms that it was written in 
the stone-quarries. 

I have searched through various other English authorities 
and books of reference as well as a few foreign ones, in order 
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to discover, if possible, whether there was any single modem 
source from which the story told or implied in the scripts 
could be supposed to be derived. Apart from works in Ger¬ 
man or Latin—languages which Mrs. Willett does not under¬ 
stand—there are only two books, so far as I have been able to 
discover, which can fairly be said to fulfil this condition. One 
of these is Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary. Lempriere’s ac¬ 
count is as follows: “A dithyrambic poet of Cythera, who en¬ 
joyed the favour of Dionysius tyrant of Syracuse for some 
time, till he offended him by seducing one of his female 
singers. During his confinement Philoxenus composed an 
allegorical poem called Cyclops, in which he had delineated 
the character of the tyrant under the name of Polyphemus, 
and represented his mistress under the name of Galatea, and 
himself under that of Ulysses.” The other is a work on the 
Greek Melic Poets by Dr. Herbert Weir Smyth, Professor 
of Greek at Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania, obviously in¬ 
tended for scholars, and not in the least likely to attract at¬ 
tention from the general public. The copy I have seen was 
a presentation copy sent bv the publishers to the late Dr. 
Verrall, who thought well of the book and used it (so Mrs. 
Verrall told me) as a textbook in connection with some of his 
lectures. 

“Like Simonides,” writes Professor Smvth, “Philoxenus 
was a man of the world, a friend of princes, and many stories 
are told of his nimble wit at the Syracusan Court. His friend¬ 
ship with Dionysius the Elder was finally broken either by 
his frank criticism of the tragedies of the tyrant or in con¬ 
sequence of his passion for Galatea, a beautiful flute-player, 
who was the mistress of Dionysius. Released from prison by 
the prince to pass judgment on his verse, the poet exclaimed, 
'Take me back to the quarries.’ In his confinement he re¬ 
venged himself by composing his famous dithyramb, entitled 
either Kyklops or Galatea, in which the poet represented 
himself as Odysseus, who, to take vengeance on Polyphemus 
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(Dionysius), estranged the affections of the nymph Galatea, 
of whom the Kyklops was enamoured.” 

Here evidently is the literary unity of which we were in 
search and which was to collect the scattered paxts of the 
puzzle devised by the two friends on the other side into a 
single whole. It is to be found in the version just given of the 
plot of the Cyclops of Philoxenus. Dionysius and his “Ear,” 
the stone-quarries of Syracuse, Ulysses and Polyphemus, 
Acis and Galatea, Jealousy, and Satire—all these topics fall 
naturally and easily into place in relation to this account of 
the poem. Music and the thrumming of a musical instrument 
can be fitted in without much difficulty, as belonging to the 
characteristics of dithyrambic poetry. It only remains to 
trace the passage in Aristotle which “comes in” and which 
“S. H. knows.” 

There are two passages occurring within a page of each 
other in the first and second chapters of Aristotle’s Poetics, 
either of which might be the passage referred to. One of 
these is general, and classes the dithyramb with those kinds 
of poetry which depend for their effects not only upon 
rhythm and metre, but also upon melody. The other dis¬ 
tinguishes between the poetry which aims at representing 
men as worse, and that which aims at representing them as 
better, than they really are; and mentions the Cyclops of 
Philoxenus as a specimen of the fonner—that is to say, as a 
satirical poem. This second passage is referred to by Professor 
Smyth in the paragraph following the one I have already 
quoted. The same paragraph lays stress upon the essentially 
musical character of the dithyramb, and upon the fame of 
Philoxenus as musical composer no less than as poet. It 
quotes the comic poet Antiphanes, who spoke of him as “a 
god among men, cunning in the true art of music.” 

Extract D closes with a request from Gurney that he should 
be told as soon as the classical allusions had been identified. 
This request was complied with about a fortnight later, as 
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will be seen from Extract E. 


E 

(Extract from Script of Aug. 19, 1915) 

(Present: G. W. B.) 

(G. W. B. First of all, Gurney, I want to tell you that all the 
classical allusions recently given to Mrs. Verrall are now com¬ 
pletely understood.) 

Good—at last! 

(G. W. B. We think the whole combination extremely ingenious 
and successful.) 

A. W.-ish— 

(G. W. B. What is the word after “A. W.”?) 

A. W.-ish 

(G. W. B. Yes.) 

Also S. H.-ish 

(G. W. B. Yes.) 

The communicator hints that a little more expedition 
might have been shown in solving the problem set to us. He 
apparently forgets that in March, 1914, he himself informed 
us that there was much more to be got through, and that we 
had waited for a year and a half before any additional light 
was forthcoming. The surprise shown in Extract D that no 
message concerning a Satire and the Ear of Dionysius and 
the Cave of the Cyclops had been handed on to Mrs. Verrall 
shows an even more marked forgetfulness; for we had been 
expressly warned to tell her nothing. Such forgetfulness is 
very rare in our experience. I doubt whether a parallel in¬ 
stance could be found in the scripts of any of our group of 
automatists. I have no explanation to offer of it. 

For the rest, the extract I have just given is chiefly inter¬ 
esting for its insistence upon the claim that the whole scheme 
is characteristic of the two friends who have devised it, and 
therefore points to the survival of their distinctive personali¬ 
ties. 
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That the case described in this Paper is an extremely re¬ 
markable one, few, I think, will be disposed to deny. Mrs. 
Willett is in no sense a “learned” lady. She has a taste for 
poetry, and a good knowledge of certain English poets; but 
with classical subjects she is as little familiar as the average 
of educated women. This I can affirm with confidence, and 
I have had good opportunity of judging. 

In order to test her knowledge of the particular topics re¬ 
ferred to in this series of scripts I prepared six questions, 
writing them out on separate pieces of paper, and asked her 
to answer them then and here as each question was handed 
to her. This was on the 27th of May last, when I was setting 
to work on the present paper. Questions and answers were 
as follows. (You will of course bear in mind that all the 
scripts, except that from which Extract A is taken, were ob¬ 
tained when the automatist was in trance, and that no mem¬ 
ory of what she writes or speaks in trance is carried on into 
her waking consciousness.) 

Ques. 1. Please say what you know about the Ear of Diony¬ 
sius. 

Ans. I have heard this expression but do not know what is the 
meaning of it. 

Ques. 2. (a) Did you know that Aristotle had written a treatise 
on poetry? 

Ans. No. 

(b) Were you aware that S. H. Butcher has written a 
book on the subject of this treatise? 

Ans. No. 

Ques. 3. Does the name Cythera convey any meaning to you? 

Ans. Yes. It conveys to me the Greek name of one of the winds 
—I believe mentioned in “In Memoriam.” 

Ques. 4. Do you know anything about the story of Acis and 
Galatea? 

Ans. Of Acis I know nothing; of Galatea I know the story of 
the statue that comes to life. 

Ques. 5. Does the name Polyphemus convey any idea to you? 

Ans. I seem to have heard the name, but it has no associations 
for me. 
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Ques. 6. Does the name Philoxenus convey any idea to you? 

Ans. None whatever. 

Having obtained these answers I decided to show Mrs. 
Willett the extracts which I have cited here, and also ex¬ 
plain to her the scheme and its denouement. This involved a 
departure from our usual practice of withholding from the 
automatist any written or spoken utterances produced by 
her in a state of trance. No harm, however, was likely to re¬ 
sult in the present case, seeing that the experiment had evi¬ 
dently reached its conclusion and that no further amplifica¬ 
tions from “the other side” were to be looked for. My object 
was to ascertain whether perusal of the extracts would 
awaken any memories that had remained dormant when the 
automatist was answering the questions put to her a few 
hours before. As a matter of fact, nothing of the kind oc¬ 
curred. The nearest approach to a revival of memory was 
upon my mentioning Handel’s Acis and Galatea. She then 
said that Handel and Acis and Galatea seemed to go together 
in her mind; but she was certain she had never either heard 
the music or read the story. On the other hand, her ignorance 
of matters referred to in the extracts went even beyond what 
her answers to the questions indicated; for instance, she 
could not recall ever having heard of the expedition of the 
Athenians against Syracuse. Her surprise and almost excite¬ 
ment were quite interesting to watch as the elements of the 
literary puzzle were gradually made clear and finally brought 
to a unity in the Satire of Philoxenus. It was abundantly evi¬ 
dent that both the elements themselves and the final solution 
were entirely outside any conscious knowledge she possessed. 

In March, 1914, I read a Paper to the Society giving an 
account of an earlier case derived from Willett Scripts, in 
which the principal agent purported to be Dr. Verrall. This 
Paper was subsequently published in Volume XXVII of the 
Proceedings, under the title “Some Recent Scripts Affording 
Evidence of Personal Survival.” The facts of the case, which 
I shall refer to as “the Statius Case,” were briefly these: A 
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passage was to be searched for which described a traveller 
looking across a river and wishing himself on the other side, 
but hesitating to battle with the current. If it were possible to 
identify the passage, “the matter,” so we were told, “would 
prove interesting.” No passage satisfactorily answering the 
required conditions could be found by those who were study¬ 
ing the Willett Scripts, and the subject was almost forgotten 
until the scripts suddenly returned to it more than a year 
later. Two new lights were then thrown upon the problem. 
In the first place, Dr. Verrall was unmistakably designated 
as the propounder of it; in the second place, a signpost was 
provided by the statement, “Dante makes it clear.” Guided 
by these indications we ultimately traced the required pas¬ 
sage to an essay by Dr. Verrall entitled, “Dante on the Bap¬ 
tism of Statius,” which it was practically certain that Mrs. 
Willett had never seen. Thus the promise that if the passage 
could be identified the matter would prove interesting was 
amply fulfilled, and a valuable addition made to the evidence 
hitherto furnished by automatic writings in favour of per¬ 
sonal survival. 

Between the Statius Case and that described in the present 
Paper, which I may call the Dionysius Case, there is ob¬ 
viously a strong family likeness. The method employed, the 
object proposed, and the chief professed agent arc the same 
in both. 

The method is to propound a literary problem, the con¬ 
struction and solution of which are outside the range of the 
automatisf s normal knowledge. The solution is at first pur¬ 
posely obscure, and it is left to the industry of the interpre¬ 
ters of the script to discover it. When they have failed to do 
so after ample time given additional indications are doled 
out in successive scripts until at last the riddle is read. 

The chief ostensible agent in each case is Dr. Verrall, 
though in the Dionysius case he is associated with S. H. 
Butcher. 

The object in each case is to furnish ground for believing 
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that the ostensible agent or agents are also the real ones, 
continuing to exist as individuals after bodily death. 

How far has this object been achieved in the case now be¬ 
fore us? 

There are two ways in which this question may be ap¬ 
proached. The hypothesis that the ostensible are also the ac¬ 
tual communicators is one of several possible alternative 
explanations. If we can test these alternatives in relation to 
the facts of the case, and find ourselves compelled to reject 
all but one, that one must be regarded as holding the field. 
This negative method of procedure is to mv mind likely to 
prove the most fruitful; but we shall also have to consider 
how far the facts afford positive grounds for accepting the 
identity claimed in the scripts. 

In my Paper on the Statius Case I analysed with some care 
the various alternative explanations which appear, I will not 
say probable, but at all events possible. What I have said 
there applies mutatis mutandis here also; and therefore I 
may be the more brief on the present occasion. 

In all such cases four main questions have to be asked. The 
first two relate to the knowledge exhibited in the scripts: 

(1) . Did this knowledge reach the automatist normally? 

(2) . If not normally, is there anybody living from whose 
mind it can be plausibly supposed to have been supplied? 

The third and fourth questions relate to the use made of 
the knowledge, however acquired—in other words to the 
design exhibited in the scripts. Design implies a planning or 
constructing intelligence. Accordingly: 

(3) . Can the planning intelligence responsible for the de¬ 
sign—in the Dionysius Case the extremely elaborate design— 
which the scripts reveal be plausibly supposed to have been 
that of the automatist herself whether conscious or subcon¬ 
scious? 

In the Dionysius Case, if we are willing to follow where 
the evidence actually before us leads, instead of attaching 
ourselves immovably to preconceived ideas of what is pos- 
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sible or impossible, our answer to all these questions must, 
I think, be in the negative. 

(1). The evidence goes to show that knowledge concerning 
Philoxenus of Cytliera, his relations with Dionysius, and his 
poem Cyclops or Galatea, was not normally acquired by the 
automatist. 

On this point we have first of all her own declaration of 
complete ignorance. Mrs. Willett is a lady of good social posi¬ 
tion, personally well known to all the members of the inves¬ 
tigating group, every one of whom lias the most absolute 
confidence in her integrity and bona fidcs. She is herself 
keenly alive to the importance of noting and recording any¬ 
thing that can help to throw light upon the contents of her 
scripts and the possible sources which may have been drawn 
upon in their production. In this respect she has, on many 
occasions, been of material assistance to the investigators. 
When Mrs. Willett says she is totally ignorant of a particular 
topic, no one who knows her as we do would for a moment 
question her word. 

No doubt it is possible for knowledge once possessed to be 
forgotten, and yet to persist as a dormant memory in the 
subconscious mind. But this possibility must not be pressed 
too far. It is pressing it very far indeed to suppose that at 
some time or other Mrs. Willett either read or heard the 
story of Philoxenus, that she then forgot it completely so far 
as her normal consciousness was concerned, but was never¬ 
theless able subconsciously to retain and use it in the con¬ 
coction of an elaborate puzzle such as we are now consider¬ 
ing. 

Nor is this all. It is not merely of Philoxenus and his poem 
that Mrs. Willett declares herself ignorant, but also of other 
main elements in the puzzle—the story of Ulysses and Poly¬ 
phemus for instance, and that of Acis and Galatea, to say 
nothing of the “passage from Aristotle.” The intelligence 
that constructed the puzzle was certainly aware of the de¬ 
tails of these stories, and also knew that the adventure of the 
Cyclops’ Cave immediately follows the tale of the Lotus 
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Eaters in the Homeric narrative. It is not easy to believe that 
the various threads so cunningly woven together all belong 
to the category of latent memories which the subconscious 
self can utilize for its own purposes while the normal self re¬ 
mains blissfully unconscious of them. 

Again: let us suppose for argument’s sake that the knowl¬ 
edge of the story of Philoxenus exhibited in the scripts was 
normally acquired. From what source was it in that case 
derived? It might be conjectured that Mrs. Willett, having 
in one way or another had her attention called to the name 
of Philoxenus, proceeded to study a variety of authorities, 
and from their different accounts pieced together the story 
as it appears in the scripts. I am not suggesting that such a 
conjecture has any plausibility. Mrs. Willett’s knowledge of 
things classical is small, and her interest in them but slight. 
That she should have undertaken the labour involved in 
this research is very unlikely. But that, having undertaken it, 
the whole subject should then pass out of her conscious mem¬ 
ory, is, to me at least, incredible. 

The alternative (and less improbable) conjecture is that 
she took the story bodily either from Lempriere’s Classical 
Dictionary or from Professor Smyth’s Greek Melic Poets, and 
then forget that she had even known it. 

As regards the Greek Melic Poets, I think it on general 
grounds very unlikely that she ever had the volume in her 
hands, much more that she read any page of it with care. The 
book itself is, as I have already indicated, of an extremely 
technical character. Merely to open it at random would repel 
anybody but an expert. One would certainly be surprised to 
come across it anywhere outside a scholar’s library. It is true 
that Mrs. Willett has once or twice stayed for a short visit 
with Mrs. Verrall at Cambridge, and may conceivably have 
seen the book on one of these occasions. But as its place was 
on one of the many shelves in Dr. Verrall’s study, a room 
rarely entered by visitors unless they were taken there 
specially, the chances of such a thing having happened seem 
to me very remote. Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary is no 
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doubt a more accessible work. On the other hand, it is de¬ 
cidedly more difficult to suppose it the sole or main source of 
the puzzle as a whole. Even Professor Smyth’s account of 
Philoxenus by no means covers all the elements employed in 
the puzzle. It does no more than allude to the story of Ulysses 
and Polyphemus, it refers to the stone-quarries only by their 
Greek name, which Mrs. Willett would not have understood, 
and it makes no mention whatever of Acis and Galatea. 
Lempriere’s Dictionary not only makes no mention of Acis 
and Galatea, but is silent also upon the very important topics 
of Aristotle and of music. The old difficulty is thus still with 
us. All the topics associated in the scripts must be assumed, 
on the supposition that the knowledge shown therein was 
normally acquired, to have been at one time or another con¬ 
sciously known to the automatist. There is no single source 
from which they could all be derived. Of nearly every one of 
them she now professes total ignorance. Can she have really 
forgotten them so completely that no memory of them is re¬ 
called even when the scripts are shown to her and the whole 
scheme explained? To my mind this is most difficult to be¬ 
lieve. But, if we insist upon regarding the knowledge shown 
in the scripts to have been normally acquired, then we must 
either believe this or believe that Mrs. Willett’s statements 
are deliberately false. Deliberately false I am sure they are 
not. 

(2). There is no living person from whose mind the more 
essential materials utilized in the construction of the puzzle 
can plausibly be supposed to have been supplied. The mem¬ 
bers of the group who were engaged in studying the Willett 
Scripts were six in number, namely, Sir Oliver Lodge, Mr. 
Piddington, Mrs. Sidwick, Miss Johnson, Mrs. Verrall and 
myself. No one outside the group had seen the scripts. Mrs. 
Verrall herself had not seen the scripts from which Extracts B 
and C are taken until after the script containing Extract D 
had been written. None of us—and in this statement I ex¬ 
pressly include Mrs. Verrall—knew anything about Philoxenus 
or his poem until the mention of “Philox” in die script of 
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August 2, 1915, led Mrs. Verrall to look up the name in the 
Dictionary of Biography and Mythology . The automatists 
who were collaborating with us were equally ignorant. The 
number even of professed classical scholars able to supply the 
required knowledge without consulting books of reference is, 
I venture to think, an extremely limited one. 

Perhaps it will be urged that, limited as the number may 
be, there are assuredly some few individuals in possession of 
the necessary information. May it not have passed telepathi- 
cally from one or more of these to the automatist? 

This supposition appears to me to be one of those which it 
is impossible to disprove, but which have practically nothing 
to support them. 

How are we to conceive of the process taking place? Are 
w r e to imagine Mrs. Willetts mind, conscious or subconscious, 
reaching out at large to an unknown x (or to unknown x, y, 
and z), and gathering in knowledge of the various subjects 
out of which the puzzle is woven? That seems a somewhat 
fantastic notion; and moreover it implies at least a nucleus of 
knowledge, if not some general conception of the puzzle it¬ 
self, round which the rest of the otherwise miscellaneous in¬ 
formation could crystallize. Not less fantastic is the sug¬ 
gestion that an unknown x has been engaged in impressing 
his own thoughts upon Mrs. Willett’s mind after tire fashion 
of a hypnotizer trying to act upon his patient from a dis¬ 
tance. If such an x exists let enquiry be made and let him be 
produced. Or finally, has there been no activity on either 
side, but only an automatic infiltration from mind to mind, 
unaccompanied by any consciousness on either side that such 
a process was taking place? This last supposition is, I think, 
even less plausible than the others, as it entirely fails to ac¬ 
count for the fact that the ideas which have thus been un¬ 
consciously communicated are not haphazard ideas, but such 
as have evidently been selected in order to serve a purpose. 
There must be conscious agency somewhere, else this selec¬ 
tion remains unexplained. 

There is no warrant, so far as I am aware, in any facts 
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hitherto observed in connection with the phenomena of telep¬ 
athy for believing that particular and detailed knowledge of 
the kind involved in this case is ever telepathically trans¬ 
mitted or received where no link already exists between the 
minds concerned in the process. 

(3) and (4). I believe that the instinctive judgment of 
trained scholars will be that the Dionysius puzzle could not 
have been invented and elaborated without slip or blunder, 
except by somebody who was himself a scholar, and a ripe 
and good one. Mrs. Willett herself cannot reasonably be 
credited with its authorship. This point is raised in question 
(3), but need not be further insisted on here. For the answers 
to questions (1) and (2) being in the negative, the answers to 
questions (3) and (4) must be in the negative also. As regards 
question (3) this conclusion can only be escaped by supposing 
the mind of the automatist to have constructed the puzzle 
out of materials supemormally derived from some non¬ 
living source—a supposition which not only has little to rec¬ 
ommend it in itself, but also practically gives away the case 
against communication from the dead. And as regards ques¬ 
tion (4), if there was no living person from whom the ma¬ 
terials could plausibly be supposed to have been derived, 
still less could there be any living person responsible for the 
weaving of these materials into a design. 

If these conclusions be accepted, the only alternative left 
would seem to be that the communications have their source 
in some intelligence or intelligences not in the body. It does 
not even then follow that they proceed from the disem¬ 
bodied spirits of the individuals whom we knew in life as 
A. W. Verrall and S. H. Butcher. Those, however, who have 
got so far as to ascribe them to intelligences not in the body 
are not likely to find any additional difficulty in the personal 
identity claimed for the communicators. To do so would be 
to strain at a gnat after swallowing a camel. 

Independently of the negative grounds we have just been 
considering, are there any positive ones that may fairly be 
urged for accepting Verrall and Butcher as the real authors 
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of this curious literary puzzle? I think there are, though it is 
not easy to estimate their exact value. 

The reminder to Mrs. Verrall of the surprise expressed by 
her husband at her not knowing what was meant by the Ear 
of Dionysius, would be a very striking incident if it were 
certain that I had not mentioned it to Mrs. Willett. As I said 
before, I do not believe I did mention it. But I cannot be 
absolutely sure, and the doubt precludes me from laying 
stress upon it as evidence of identity. 

Extract E claims for the scheme as a whole that it is “A. 
W.-ish” and “S. H.-ish.” I think this is true. The ingenuity of 
the combination, the unexpectedness of the solution, and the 
out-of-the-way knowledge utilized in it are eminently Ver- 
rallian. In constructing the puzzle, Verrall appears to be the 
leading spirit. Butcher helps with his contribution from the 
Poetics of Aristotle. But he is content in such a matter to play 
the second part; and this too is not uncharacteristic. 

The personal traits and mannerisms which impressed Mr. 
Bayfield so strongly in the Statius Scripts are perhaps not 
quite so marked in the present case. But I think old friends 
of Verrall’s will agree with me that they are not wholly absent 
however difficult it may be to enable others to realize them. 

Finally—and this I think is a point of some importance— 
we have the remarkable circumstance that the only account 
of the contents of the Cyclops of Philoxenus which at all 
closely resembles that followed in the scripts and at the 
same time includes references to Aristotle and the art of 
music (mousike), is to be found, so far as my researches ex¬ 
tend, in a book which vve know Verrall to have been familiar 
with and to have used as a textbook for lectures. If this is a 
chance coincidence it is at least a curious one. It may be well 
that the communicator had this very circumstance in mind 
when he made the statement (to be found in Extract D), “The 
incident was chosen as being evidential of identity, and it 
arose out of the Ear train of thought.” 



THE COMING OF 
PATIENCE WORTH 

Casper S. Yost 

Ed. note. The outstanding automatist in the annals of psychical 
research is Mrs. Pearl Lenore Curran, of St. Louis, Mo. Beginning 
in 1913, she produced hundreds of thousands of words in beauti¬ 
ful seventeenth century English—poems, novels, allegories, para¬ 
bles, proverbs. Some of this work was of high enough literary 
quality to be published. Purportedly, all of it came, first, via the 
ouija board and later through ordinary vocal automatism, from a 
spirit personality named “Patience Worth.” 

Two men, one a newspaperman and the other a psychologist 
and psychical researcher, interested themselves extensively in 
the case. The former was Mr. Casper S. Yost, the latter Dr. Walter 
Franklin Prince. Prince’s summary is a critical commentary on the 
whole case, while the excerpts from Mr. Yost’s book give us ex¬ 
cellent, if uncritical, insight into the personality of “Patience” 
and the quality of her literary production. 

Mrs. Curran died in 1937. 

Upon a July evening in 1913 two women of St. Louis sat with 
a ouija board upon their knees. Sometime before this a friend 
had aroused their interest in tlris unfathomable toy, and they 
had since whiled away many an hour with the inscrutable 
meanderings of the heart-shaped pointer; but, like thousands 
of others who had played with the instrument, they had 
found it, up to this date, but little more than a source of 
amused wonder. The messages which they had laboriously 
spelled out were only such as might have come from the sub- 
consciousness of either one or the other, or, at least, were 
no more strange than innumerable communications which 
have been received through the reading of the ouija board. 

From Patience Worth, by Casper S. Yost. Published by Henry Holt and 
Co., Inc., New York, 1910. 
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But upon this night they received a visitor. The pointer 
suddenly became endowed with an unusual agility, and with 
great rapidity presented this introduction: 

“Many moons ago I lived. Again I come. Patience Worth is 
my name.” 

The women gazed, round-eyed, at each other, and the 
board continued: 

“Wait, I would speak with thee. If thou shalt live, then so 
shall I. I make my bread by thy hearth. Good friends, let us 
be merrie. The time for work is past. Let the tabbie drowse 
and blink her wisdom to the firelog.” 

“How quaint that is!” one of the women exclaimed. 

“Good Mother Wisdom is too harsh for thee,” said the 
board, “and thou shouldst love her only as a foster mother.” 

Thus began an intimate association with “Patience Worth” 
and a series of communications that in intellectual vigor and 
literary quality are virtually without precedent in the scant 
imaginative literature quoted in the chronicles of psychic 
phenomena. 

The personality of Patience Worth—if personality it may 
be called—so impressed itself upon these women, at the first 
visit, that they got pencil and paper and put down not only 
all that she transmitted through the board, but all the ques¬ 
tions and comment that elicited her remarks; and at every 
meeting since then, a verbatim record has been made of the 
conversation and the communications. 

These records have accumulated until they have filled 
several volumes of typewritten pages, and upon them, and 
upon the writer’s personal observations of the workings of 
the phenomena, this narrative is based. They include con¬ 
versations, maxims, epigrams, allegories, tales, dramas, 
poems, all the way from sportive to religious, and even 
prayers, most of them of no little beauty and of a character 
that may reasonably be considered unique in literature. 

The women referred to are Mrs. John H. Curran, wife of 
the former Immigration Commissioner of Missouri, and Mrs. 
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Emily Grant Hutchings, wife of the Secretary of the Tower 
Grove Park Board in St. Louis, both ladies of culture and re¬ 
finement. Mrs. Curran is a young woman of nervous tempera¬ 
ment, bright, vivacious, ready of speech. She has a taste for 
literature, but is not a writer, and has never attempted to 
write anything more ambitious than a personal letter. Mrs. 
Hutchings, on the other hand, is a professional writer of skill, 
and it was to her quick appreciation of the quality of the 
communications that the starting of the record is due. It was 
soon apparent, however, that it was Mrs. Curran who was 
the sole agent of transmission; for the communications came 
only when she was at the board, and it mattered not who else 
sat with her. During the first months only Mrs. Curran and 
Mrs. Hutchings sat, but gradually the circle widened, and 
others assisted Mrs. Curran. Sometimes as many as five or six 
would sit with her in the course of an evening. Mr. Curran 
acted as amanuensis, and recorded the communications at 
most of the sittings, Mrs. Curran’s mother, Mrs. Mary E. 
Pollard, occasionally taking his place. 

The ouija board is a rectangular piece of wood about 16 
inches wide by 24 inches in length and half an inch thick. 
Upon it the letters of the alphabet are arranged in two con¬ 
centric arcs, with the ten numerals below, and the words 
“Yes” and “No” at the upper corners. The planchette, or 
pointer, is a thin, heart-shaped piece of wood provided with 
three legs, upon which it moves about upon the board, its 
point indicating the letters of the words it is spelling. Two 
persons are necessary for its operation. They place the tips 
of their fingers lightly upon the pointer and wait. Perhaps it 
moves; perhaps it does not. Sometimes it moves aimlessly 
about the board, spelling nothing; sometimes it spells words, 
but is unable to form a sentence; but often it responds readily 
enough to the impulses which control it, and even answers 
questions intelligibly, occasionally in a way that excites the 
wonder and even the awe of those about it. Its powers have 
been attributed by some to supernatural influence, by others 
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to subconsciousness, but science has looked upon it with dis¬ 
dain, as, until recent years, science has looked upon all un¬ 
precedented phenomena. 

Mr. W. T. Carrington, an eminent English investigator of 
psychical phenomena, in an exhaustive work upon the sub¬ 
ject, has this to say of the ouija board: “Granting for the sake 
of argument that the board is moved by the sitter, either con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously, the great and vital question, still 
remains: What is the intelligence behind the board, that 
directs the phenomena? Whoever sets out to give a final and 
decisive answer to this question in the present state of our 
knowledge will have his task cut out for him, and I wish him 
happiness in the undertaking. Personally I am attempting 
nothing of the kind.” 

The ouija board has been in use for many years. There is 
no element of novelty in the mere fact that curious and puz¬ 
zling messages are received by means of it. I emphasize this 
fact because I wish to place the board in its proper relation 
to the communications from the intelligence calling herself 
Patience Worth. Aside from the psychical problem involved 
—and which, so far as the board is concerned, is the same in 
this case as in many others—the ouija board has no more 
significance than a pen or a pencil in the hand. It is merely 
an instrument for the transmission of thought in words. In 
comparison with the personality and the literature which it 
reveals in this instance, it is a factor of little significance. It 
is proper to say however, at this point, that every word at¬ 
tributed to Patience Worth in this volume was received by 
Mrs. Curran through this instrument. 

Nature of the Communications 

He who buildeth with peg and cudgel but buildeth a toy for 
an age who will but cast aside the bauble as naught; but he who 
buildeth with word, a quill and a fluid, buildeth well. 

Patience Worth. 
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There are a number of things that distinguish Patience 
Worth from all other “intelligences” that have been credited 
with communications pretending to come from a spiritual 
source. First is her intellect. One of the strongest arguments 
against the genuineness of such communications has been 
the lack of intelligence often displayed in them. They have 
largely been, though with many exceptions, crude emana¬ 
tions of weak mentalities, and few of the exceptions have 
shown greater intellect or greater knowledge than is pos¬ 
sessed by the average human being. 

In a work entitled, Is Death the End? Dr. John H. Holmes, 
an eminent New York divine, gives considerable space to 
the psychic evidence of immortality. In the course of his 
discussion of this phase of his subject he concisely describes 
the characteristic features of psychic communications. “No¬ 
body,” he says, “can study the evidence gathered in this par¬ 
ticular field without noticing, first of all, the triviality, almost 
the inanity, of the communications received. Here we come, 
eager for the evidence of future life and information as to 
what it means to die and pass into the great beyond. And 
what do we get? First of all—and naturally enough, perhaps 
—frantic efforts on the part of the alleged spirits to prove 
their identity by the citation of intricate and unimportant 
details of where they were and what they did at different 
times when they were here among men. Sometimes there is 
a recounting of an event which is taking place in a part of 
the world far removed from the locality in which the medium 
and the recipient are sitting. Again and again there is a de¬ 
scent to obscurity and feeble chattering.” 

I quote this passage, not merely because it so clearly 
states the experience and conclusions of many who have in¬ 
vestigated these phenomena, but because it serves to show 
by its marked contrast the wonder of the communications 
from Patience Worth. There are no efforts on her part to 
prove her identity. On the contrary, she can rarely be in¬ 
duced to speak of herself, and the personal information she 
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has reluctantly given is disappointingly meager. “About me,” 
she says, “thou wouldst know much. Yesterday is dead. Let 
thy mind rest as to the past.” She never speaks of her own 
acts as a physical being; she never refers to any event taking 
place in the world now or that has taken place in the past. 
But far more important than these, she reveals an intellect 
that is worthy of any man’s respect. It is at once keen, swift, 
subtle and profound. There is not once but always a “sus¬ 
tained level of clear thought and fine feeling.” There is ob¬ 
scurity at times, but it is usually the obscurity of profundity, 
and intelligent study generally reveals a meaning that is 
worth the effort. There is never a “focusing of attention upon 
the affairs of this world,” except for the purpose of displaying 
its beauties and its wonders, and to assist in explaining the 
world that she claims is to come. For that other world she 
seems to try to explain as far as some apparent limitations 
permit, speaks as few have spoken before, and her words 
often bring delight to the mind and consolation to the soul. 

Before considering these communications in detail, it 
would be well for the reader to become a little better ac¬ 
quainted with the alleged Patience herself. I speak of her 
as a person, for whatever she, or it, may be, the impression of 
a distinct personality is clear and definite; and it is, besides, 
more convenient so to designate her. Patience as a rule speaks 
an archaic tongue that is in general the English language of 
about the time of the Stuarts, but which contains elements of 
a usage still more ancient, and, not rarely, word and phrase 
forms that seem never to have been used in English or in any 
English dialect. Almost all of her words, however, whether 
in conversation or in literary composition, are of pure Anglo- 
Saxon-Norman origin. There is seldom a word of direct 
Latin or Greek parentage. Virtually all of the objects she 
refers to are things that existed in the seventeenth century 
or earlier. In all of the great mass of manuscript that has 
come from her we have not noticed a single reference to an 
object of modem creation or development; nor have more 
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than a dozen words been found in her writings that may be 
of later origin than the seventeenth century, and some of 
these words are debatable. She has shown, in what would 
seem to be a genuinely feminine spirit of perversity, that she 
can use a modern word if she chooses to do so. And if she is 
living now, no matter when she was on earth, why should 
she not? (She has twice used the word “shack,” meaning a 
roughly constructed cabin, a word which is in that sense so 
new and so local that it has but recently found a place in the 
dictionaries.) But the fact remains that the number of such 
words is so small as to be negligible. 

Only one who has tried to write in archaic English without 
committing anachronisms can realize its tremendous diffi¬ 
culty. We are so saturated with words and idioms of modem 
origin that it is almost impossible wholly to discard them, 
even when given every advantage of time and reflection. 
How much more difficult must it be then to use and maintain 
such language without an error in ordinary impromptu con¬ 
versation, answering questions that could not have been ex¬ 
pected, and flashing repartee that is entirely dependent upon 
the situation or remarks of the moment. Yet Patience does 
this with marvelous facility. So she can hardly be Mrs. Curran. 

All of her knowledge of material tilings seems to be drawn 
from English associations. She is surprisingly familiar with 
trees and flowers, the birds and beasts of England. She 
knows the manners and customs of its people as they were 
two or three centuries ago, the people of the fields or the 
people of the palace. Her speech is filled with references to 
the furniture, utensils and mechanical contrivances of the 
household of that time, and to its articles of dress, musical 
instruments, and tools of agriculture and the mechanical 
arts. There are also a few indications of a knowledge of New 
England life. Yet she has never admitted a residence in Eng¬ 
land or New England, has never spoken of a birthplace or 
an abiding place anywhere, has never, in fact, used a single 
geographical proper name in relation to herself. 
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The communications of Patience Worth come in a variety 
of forms: conversation that is strewn with wit and wisdom, 
epigrams and maxims; poems by the hundred; parables and 
allegories; stories of a semi-dramatic character, and dramas. 

Here is an example of her conversation from one of the 
early records—an evening when a skeptical friend, a young 
physician, somewhat disposed to the use of slang, was present 
with his wife. 

As the ladies took the board, the doctor remarked: 

“I hope Patience Worth will come. I’d like to find out what 
her game is.” 

Patience was there and instantly responded: 

“Dost, then, desire the plucking of another goose?” 

Doctor.—“By George, she’s right there with the grease, 
isn’t she?” 

Patience.—“Enough to baste the last upon the spit.” 

Doctor.—“Well, that’s quick wit for you. Pretty hard to 
catch her.” 

Patience.—“The salt of today will not serve to catch the 
bird of tomorrow.” 

Doctor.—“She’d better call herself the bird of yesterday. I 
wonder what kind of a mind she had, anyway.” 

Patience.—“Dost crave to taste the sauce?” 

Doctor.—“She holds to her simile of the goose. I wish you’d 
ask her how she makes that little table move under your 
hands to spell the words.” 

Patience.—“A wise cook telleth not the brew.” 

Doctor.—“Turn that board over and let me see what’s un¬ 
der it.” 

This was done, and after his inspection it was reversed. 

Patience.—“Thee’lt bump thy nose to look within the hop¬ 
per.” 

Doctor.—“Whew! She doesn’t mind handing you one, does 
she?” 

Mrs. Pollard.—“That’s Patience’s way. She doesn’t think 
we count for anything.” 
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Patience.—“The bell-cow doth deem the good folk go to 
Sabbath house from the ringing of her bell.” 

Doctor.—“She evidently thinks we are a conceited lot. 
Well, I believe she’ll agree with me that you can’t get far in 
this world without a fair opinion of yourself.” 

Patience.—“So the donkey loveth his bray!” 

The Doctor’s Wife.—“You can draw her on all you please. 
I’m going to keep still.” 

Patience.—“Oh, e’en the mouse will have a nibble.” 

Mrs. Curran.—“There! She isn’t going to let you off without 
a little roast. I wonder what she lias to say to you.” 

Patience.—“Did st ever see the brood hen puff up with self¬ 
esteem when all her chicks go for a swim?” 

Doctor.—“Let’s analyze that and see if there’s anything in 
it.” 

Patience.—“Strain the potion. Mayhap thou wilt find a 
fly.” 

This will be sufficient to illustrate Patience’s form of speech 
and her ready wit. It also shows something of the character 
of the people to whom and through whom she has usually 
spoken. They are not solemn investigators nor “pussy-footed” 
charlatans. There is no ceremony about the sitting, no 
dimmed lights, no compelled silences, no mummeries of any 
sort. The assistance is of the ordinary, fun-loving, somewhat 
irreverent American type. The board is brought into the liv¬ 
ing room under the full glare of the electric lamps. The men 
perhaps smoke their cigars. If Patience seems to be in the 
humor for conversation, all may take part, and she hurls her 
javelins impartially- A visitor is at once brought within the 
umbra of her wit. 

Her conversation, as already indicated, is filled with epi¬ 
grams and maxims. A book could be made from these alone. 
They are, of course, not always original. What maxims are? 
But they are given on the instant, without possibility of pre- 
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vious thought, and are always to the point. Here are a few 
of these prompt aphorisms: 

A lollypop is but a breeder of pain. 

An old goose gobbles the grain like a gosling. 

Dead resolves are sorry fare. 

The goose knoweth where the bin leaketh. 

Quills of sages were plucked from geese. 

Puddings fit for lords would sour the belly of the swineboy. 

To clap the cover on a steaming pot of herbs will but modify the 
stench. 

She who quacketh loudest deems the gander not the lead at wad¬ 
dling time. 

Climb not the stars to find a pebble. 

He who hath a house, a hearth and a friend hath a lucky lot. 

She is often caustic and incisive. 

A man loveth his wife, but, ah, the buckles on his knee breeks! 
Should I present thee with a pumpkin, wouldst thou desire to 
count the seeds? 

A drink of asses’ milk would nurture the swine, but wouldst 
thou then expect his song to change from Want, Want, Want? 

Some folk, like the bell without a clapper, go clanging in good 
faith, believing the good folk can hear them. 

Were I to tell thee the pudding string were a spinet’s string, 
thou wouldst make ready for the dance. 

Thee’lt tie thy God within thy kerchief, else have none of Him, 
and like unto a bat, hang thyself topsy-turvy to better view His 
handiwork. 

Twould pleg thee sore should thy shadow wear cap and bells. 
From constant wishing the moon may tip for thee. 

Wouldst thou have a daisy blossom upon a thistle? 

Ye who carry pigskins to the well and lace not the hole are a 
tiresome lot. 

He who eateth a bannock well made flattereth himself should 
his belly not sour. 

Aside from the dramatic compositions, some of which are 
of great length, most of the communications received from 
Patience have been in verse. There is rarely a rhyme, prac¬ 
tically all being iambic blank verse in lines of irregular length. 
The rhythm is most uniformly smooth. At some sittings the 
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poetry begins to come as soon as the hands are placed upon 
the planchette, and the evening is given over to the produc¬ 
tion of verse. At others, verses are mingled with repartee and 
epigram, but seldom is an evening spent without at least one 
poem coming. This w r as not the case in the earlier months, 
when many sittings were given up wholly to conversation. 
The poetry has gradually increased in volume, as if the earlier 
efforts of the influence had been tentative, while the respon¬ 
siveness of the intermediary was being tested. So, too, the 
earlier verses were fragments. 

A blighted bud may hold 
A sweeter message than the loveliest flower. 

For God hath kissed her wounded heart 
And left a promise there. 

A cloak of lies may clothe a golden truth. 

The sunlight’s warmth may fade its glossy black 
To whitening green and prove the fault 
Of weak and shoddy dye. 

Oh, why let sorrow steel thy heart? 

Thy bosom is but its foster mother. 

The world its cradle, and the loving home 
Its grave. 

Weave sorrow on the loom of love 
And warp the loom with faith. 

Such fragments, however, w r ere but steps leading to larger 
things. A little later came this: 

So thou hast trod among the tansey tuft 

And murr and thyme, and gathered all the garden’s store, 

And glutted on the lillie’s sensuous sweet, 

And let thy shade to mar the sunny path, 

And only paused to strike the slender humming bird. 

Whose molten-tinted wing but spoke the song 
Of fluttering joy, and in thy very hand 
Turned to motley gray. Then thinkest thou 
To build the garden back by trickery? 
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And then, some six months after her first visit, came the poem 
which follows, and which may be considered the real be¬ 
ginning of her larger works: 

Long lines of leaden cloud; a purple sea; 

White gulls skimming across the spray. 

Oh dissonant cry! Art thou 
The death cry of desire? 

Ah, wail, ve winds, 

And search ye for my dearest wish 
Along the rugged coast, and down 
Where Purling waters whisper 
To the rosy coral reef. 

Ah, search! Ah, search! 

And when ye return, bring ye the answering. 

Do I stand and call unto the sea for answer? 

Ah, wisdom, where art thou? 

A gull but shows thee to the Southland, 

And leaden sky but warncth thee of storm. 

And wind, thou art but a changeling. 

So, shall I call to thee? Not so. 

I build not upon the spray, 

And seek not within the smaller world, 

For God dwelleth not abroad, but deep within. 

There is spiritual significance, more or less profound, in 
nearly all of the poems. Some of the lines are obscure, but 
study reveals a meaning, and the more I, at least, study them, 
the more I have been impressed with the intellectual power 
behind them. It is this that makes these communications 
seem to stand alone among the numerous messages that are 
alleged to have come from “that undiscovered country/’ 

An intense love of nature is expressed in most of the com¬ 
munications, whether in prose or verse, and also a wide 
knowledge of nature—not the knowledge of the scientist, but 
that of the poet. 

All silver-laced with web and crystal-studded, hangs 
A golden lily cup, as airy as a dancing sprite. 
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The moon hath caught a fleeting cloud, and rests in her embrace. 
The bumblefly still hovers o’er the clover flower, 

And mimics all the zephyr’s song. White butterflies, 

Whose wings bespeak late wooing of the buttercup, 

Wend home their way, the gold still clinging to their snowy 
gossamer. 

E’en the toad, who old and moss-grown seems, 

Is wabbled on a lilvpad, and watches for the moon 
To bid the cloud adieu and light him to his hunt 
For fickle marsh flies who tense him through the day. 

Whv, everv rose has loosed her petals. 

And sends a pleading perfume to the moss 
That creeps upon the maple’s stalk, to tempt it hence 
To bear a cooling draught. Round yonder trunk 
The Ivy clings and loves it into green. 

The pansv dreams of coaxing goldenrod 

To change her station, lest her modest flower 

Be ever doomed to blossom ’ncath the shadow of the wall. 

And was not lie who touched the pansy 
With His regal robes, and left their color there, 

All-wise to leave her modesty as her greatest charm? 

Here snowdrops blossom ’ncath a fringe of tuft. 

And fatty grubs find rest amid the mold. 

All love, and Love himself, is here, 

For every garden is fashioned bv his hand. 

Are then the garden’s treasures more of worth 
Than uglv toad or mold? Not so, for Love 
May tint the zinev blue-grav murk 
Of curdling fall to crimson, light-flashed summertide. 

Ah, why then question Love, I prithee, friend? 

This is poetry, but there is something more than liquid 
sweetness in its lines. There is a truth. Deeper wisdom and a 
lore more profound and more mystical are revealed or 
delicately concealed in some of the others. 

I searched among the hills to find His love, 

And found but waving trees, and stones 

Where lizards flaunt their green and slip to cool 

Adown the moss. I searched within the field 

To find His treasure-trove, and found but tasseled stalk 

And baby grain, encradled in a silky nest. 
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I searched deep in the roses heart to find 
His pledge to me, and steeped in honey, it was there. 
Lo, while I wait, a vagabond with goss’mer wing 
Hath stripped her of her loot and borne it all to me. 

I searched along the shore to find Ilis heart, 

Ahope the lazy waves would bear it me; 

And watched them creep to rest upon the sands, 

Who sent them back again, asearch for me. 

I sought amid a tempest for Ifis strength. 

And found it in its shrieking glee; 

And saw man's paltry blocks come crashing down, 

And heard the wailing of the trees who grew 
Afeared, and, moaning, caused the flowers to quake 
And tremble lest the sun forget them at the dawn; 
While bolts shot clouds asunder, and e’en the sea 
Was panting with the spending of his might. 

I searched within a wayside cot for liis white soul. 

And found a dimple next the lips of one who slept. 

And watched the curtained wonder of her eves, 
Aflutter o’er the iris-colored pools that held Jlis smile 
And touched the warm and shrinking lips, so mute, 
And yet so wise. For eanst thou doubt whose kiss 
Still lingers on their bloom? 

Amid a muck of curse, and lie. 

And sensuous lust and damning leers, 

I searched for Good and Light, 

And found it there, aye, even there; 

For broken reeds may house a lark's pure nest. 

I stopped me at a pool to rest. 

And toyed along the brink to pluck 
The cress who would so guard her lips: 

And flung a stone straight to her heart, 

And, lo, but silver laughter moeketh me! 

And as I stoop to catch the plash, 

Pale sunbeams pierce the bower. 

And ah, the shade and laughter melt 
And leave me, empty, there. 

But wait! I search and find. 

Reflected in the pool, myself, the searcher. 

And, on the silver surface traced, 

My answer to it all. 

For, heart of mine, who on this journey 
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Sought with me, I knew thee not, 

But searched for prayer and love amid the rocks 
Whilst thou but now declare thyself to me. 

Ah, could i deem thee strong and fitting 
As the tempest to depict His strength; 

Or yet as gentle as the smile of baby lips. 

Or sweet as honeved rose or pure as mountain pool? 

And yet thou art, and thou art mine— 

A gift and answer from mv Cod. 

It is not my purpose to attempt an extended interpretation 
of the metaphysics of these poems. This one will repay real 
study. No doubt there will be varied views of its meaning. 

These poems do not all move with the murmuring ripple of 
running brooks. Some of them, appalling in the rugged 
strength of their figures of speech, are like the storm waves 
smashing their sides against the cliffs. In mv opinion there 
are not very many in literature that grip the mind with 
greater force than the first two lines of the brief one which 
follows, and there are few things more beautiful than its con¬ 
clusion : 


All, Cod, 1 ha\e drunk unto the dregs, 

And flung the cup at Thee! 

The dust of crumbled righteousness 
Hath dried and soaked unto itself 
E’en the drop 1 spilled to Bacchus, 

Whilst Thou, all-patient, 

Sendest purple vintage for a later harvest. 

The poems sometimes contain irony, gentle as a summer 
zephyr or crushing as a mailed fist. For instance this chal¬ 
lenge to the vainglorious. 

Strike ye the sw T ord or dip ye in an inken well; 

Smear ye a gaudy color or daub ye the clay? 

Aye, beat upon thy bosom then and cry, 

“ *Tis mine, this world-love and vaingloryP 
Ah, master-hand, who guided thee? Stay! 

Dost know that through the ages, 

Yea, through the very ages, 
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One grain of hero dust, blown from afar, 

Hath lodged, and moveth thee? 

Wait. Wreathe thyself and wait. 

The green shall deepen to an ashen brown 
And crumble then and fall into thy sightless eyes, 

W hile thy moldcring flesh droppcth awry. 

Wait, and catch thy dust. 

Mayhap thou canst build it back! 

She touches all the strings of human emotion, and fre¬ 
quently thrums the note of sorrow, usually, however, as an 
overture to a paean of joy. The somber tones in her pictures, 
to use another metaphor, are used mainly to strengthen the 
high lights. But now and then there comes a verse of sadness 
such as this one, which yet is not wholly sad: 

Ah, wake me not! 

For should my dreaming work a spell to soothe 
My troubled soul, wouldst thou deny ine dreams? 

All, wake me not! 

If hiong the leaves wherein the shadows lurk 
I fancy conjured laces of rny loved, long lost; 

And if the clouds to me are sorrow s shroud; 

And if I trick my sorrow, then, to hide 

Beneath a smile; or build of wasted words 

A key to wisdom’s door—wouldst thou deny me? 

Ah, let me dream! 

The day may bring fresh sorrows, 

But the night will bring new dreams. 

When this was spelled upon the board, its pathos affected 
Mrs. Curran to tears, and, to comfort her, Patience quickly 
applied an antidote in the following jingle, which illustrates 
not only her versatility, but her sense of humor: 

Patter, patter, briney drops, 

On my kerchief drying: 

Spatter, spatter, salty stream 
Down my poor cheeks flying. 

Brine enough to ’merse a ham, 

Salt enough to build a dam! 

Trickle, trickle, all ye can 
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And wet my dry heart’s aching. 

Sop and sop, ’tis better so, 

For in dry soil flowers ne’er grow. 

This little jingle answered its purpose. Mrs. Curran’s tears 
continued to fall, but they were tears of laughter, and all of 
the little party about the board were put in good spirits. Then 
Patience dryly remarked: 

“Two singers there be; he who should sing like a trouba¬ 
dour and brayeth like an ass, and he who should bray that 
singeth.” 

These examples will serve to illustrate the nature of the 
communications, and as an introduction to the numerous 
compositions that will be presented in the course of this nar¬ 
rative. 

The question now arises, or, more likely, it has been in the 
reader's mind since the book was opened: What evidence is 
there of their genuineness? Does Mrs. Curran, consciously or 
subconsciously, produce this matter? It is hardly credible 
that anyone able to write such poems would bother with a 
ouija board to do it. 

It will probably be quite evident to a reader of the whole 
matter that whoever or whatever it is that writes this poetry 
and prose, possesses, as already intimated, not only an un¬ 
usual mind, but an unusual knowledge of archaic forms of 
English, a close acquaintance with nature as it is found in 
England, and a familiarity with the manners and customs of 
English life of an older time. Many of the words used in the 
later compositions, particularly those of a dramatic nature, 
are obscure dialectal forms not to be found in any work of 
literature. All of the birds and flowers and trees referred to 
in the communications are native to England, with the few 
exceptions that indicate some knowledge of New England. 
No one not growing up with the language used could have 
acquired facility in it without years of patient study. No one 
could have become so familiar with English nature without 
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long residence in England: for the knowledge revealed is 
not of the character that can be obtained from books. Mrs. 
Curran has had none of these experiences. She has never 
been in England. Her studies since leaving school have been 
confined to music, to which art she is passionately attached, 
and in which she is adept. She has never been a student of 
literature, ancient or modem, and has never attempted any 
form of literary work. She has had no particular interest in 
English history, English literature or English life. 

But, it may be urged, this matter might be produced sub¬ 
consciously, from Mrs. Curran’s mind or from the mind of 
some person associated with her. The phenomena of sub- 
consciousness are many and varied, and the word is used to 
indicate, but does not explain, numerous mysteries of the 
mind which seem wholly baffling despite this verbal hitching 
post. But I have no desire to enter into an argument. My sole 
purpose is so to present the facts that the reader may intel¬ 
ligently form his ora opinion. Here are the facts that relate 
to this phase of the subject: 

Mrs. Curran does not go into a trance when the communi¬ 
cations are received. On the contrary, her mind is absolutely 
normal, and she may talk to others while the board is in op¬ 
eration under her hands. It is unaffected by conversation in 
the room. There is no effort at mental concentration. Aside 
from Mrs. Curran, it does not matter who is present, or who 
sits at die board widi her; there are seldom the same persons 
at any two successive sittings. Yet the personality of Patience 
is constant and unvarying. As to subconscious action on the 
part of Mrs. Curran, it would seem to be sufficient to say that 
no one can impart knowledge subconsciously, unless it has 
been first acquired through the media of consciousness; that 
is to say, through the senses. No one, for example, who had 
never seen or heard a word of Chinese, could speak the 
language subconsciously. One may unconsciously acquire 
information, but it must be through the senses. 

It remains but to add that the reputation and social posi- 
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tion of the Currans puts them above the suspicion of fraud, 
if fraud were at all possible in such a matter as this; that 
Mrs. Curran does not give public exhibitions, nor private ex¬ 
hibitions for pay; that the compositions have been received 
in the presence of their friends, or of friends of their friends, 
all specially invited guests. There seems nothing abnormal 
about her. She is an intelligent, conscientious woman, a 
member of the Episcopalian church, but not especially 
zealous in affairs of religion, a talented musician, a clever and 
witty conversationalist, and a charming hostess. These facts 
are stated not as gratuitous compliments, but as evidences of 
character and temperament which have a bearing upon the 
question. 


Personality of Patience 

Yea, I be me. 

Patience Worth 

Patience, as I have said, has given very little information 
about herself, and every effort to pin her to a definite time or 
locality has been without avail. When she first introduced 
herself to Mrs. Curran, she was asked where she came from, 
and she replied, “Across the sea.” Asked where she lived, the 
pointer groped among the figures as if struggling with mem¬ 
ory, and finally, with much hesitation upon each digit, gave 
the date 1649. This seemed to be so in accord with her lan¬ 
guage, and the articles of dress and household use to which 
she referred, that it was accepted as a date that had some re¬ 
lation to her material existence. But Patience has since made 
it quite plain that she is not to be tied to any period. 

“I be like to the wind,” she says, “and yea, like to it do 
blow me ever, yea, since time. Do ye to tether me unto today 
I blow me then tomorrow, and do ye to tether me unto to¬ 
morrow I blow me then today.” 

Indeed, she at times seems to take a mischievous delight 
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in baffling the seeker after personal information; and at other 
times, when she has a composition in hand, she expresses 
sharp displeasure at such inquiries. As this is not a specula¬ 
tive work, but a narrative, the attempt to fix a time and place 
for her will be left to those who may find interest in the task. 
All that can be said with definiteness is that she brings the 
speech and the atmosphere, as it were, of an age or ages long 
past; that she is thoroughly English, and that while she can 
and does project herself back into the mists of time, and 
speak of early medieval scenes as familiarly as of the Eng¬ 
lish renaissance, she does not make use of any knowledge 
she may possess of modern developments or modern condi¬ 
tions. And yet, archaic in word and form as her composi¬ 
tions are, there is something verv modern in her wav of 
thought and in her attitude toward nature. An eminent phi¬ 
lologist asked her how it was that she used the language of 
so many different periods, and she replied: “I do plod a 
twist of a path and it hath run from then till now.” And when 
he said that in her poetry there seemed to be echoes or intan¬ 
gible suggestions of comparatively recent poets, and asked 
her to explain, she said: 'There be ancath the every stone a 
hidden voice. I but loose the stone and lo, the voice!” 

But while the archaic form of her speech and writings is an 
evidence of her genuineness, and she so considers it, she does 
not approve of its analysis as a philological amusement. “1 
brew and fashion feasts,” she says, “and lo, do ye to tear 
asunder, thee wouldst have but grain dust and unfit to eat. 
I put not meaning to the tale, but source thereof.” That is to 
say, she does not wish to be measured by the form of her 
words, but by the thoughts they convey and the source from 
which they come. And she has put this admonition into 
strong and striking phrases. 

Put ye a value pon word? And weigh ye the line to measure, 
then, the gift o’ Him ’pon rod afashioned out by man? 

I tell thee, He hath spoke from out the lowliest, and man did 
put to measure, and lo, the lips astop! 
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And lie doth speak anew; yea, and lie hath spoke from out the 
mighty, and man doth whine o’track ashow pon path he knoweth 
not—and lo, the mighty be astopped! 

Yea, and He ashoweth wonders, and man findeth him a rule, 
and lo, the wonder shrinketh, and but the rule remaineth! 

Yea, the days do rock with word o’ Him, and man doth look but 
to the rod, and lo, the word o’ Him asinketh to a whispering, to 
die. 

And yet, in patience, lie seeketh new days to speak to thee. 
And thou ne’er shalt see His working. Nay! 

Look ye unto the seed o’ the olive tree, aplanted. Doth the 
master, at its first burst athrough the sod, set up a rule and mur¬ 
mur him, ‘ Tis ne’er an olive tree! It hath but a pulp stem and 
winged leaves?’ Nay, he letteth it to grow, and nurtureth it thro’ 
days, and lo, at finish, there astandetli the olive tree! 

Ye’d uproot the very seed in quest o’ root! I bid thee nurture 
o’ its day astead. 

I tell thee more: He speakeih not by line or word; Nay, by love 
and giving. 

Do ye also this, in His name. 

But, aside from the meagerness of her history, there is no 
indefiniteness in her personality, and this clear-cut and un¬ 
mistakable individuality, quite different from that of Mrs. 
Curran, is as strong an evidence of her genuineness as is the 
uniqueness of her literary productions. To speak of some¬ 
thing which cannot be seen nor heard nor felt as a personality, 
would seem to be a misuse of the word, and yet personality 
is much more a matter of mental than of physical characteris¬ 
tics. The tongue and the eyes are merely instruments by 
means of which personality is revealed. The personality of 
Patience Worth is manifested through the instrumentality 
of a ouija board, and her striking individuality is thereby as 
vividly expressed as if she were present in the flesh. Indeed, 
it requires no effort of the imagination to visualize her. What¬ 
ever she may be, she is at hand. Nor does she have to be 
solicited. The moment the fingers are on the board she takes 
command. She seems fairly to jump at the opportunity to 
express herself. 
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And she is essentially feminine. There are indubitable 
evidences of feminine tastes, emotions, habits of thought, 
and knowledge. She is, for example, profoundly versed in 
the methods of housekeeping of two centuries or more ago. 
She is familiar with all the domestic machinery and utensils 
of that olden time—the operation of the loom and the spin¬ 
ning wheel, the art of cooking at an open hearth, the sanding 
of floors; and this homely knowledge is the essence of many 
of her proverbs and epigrams. 

“A good wife,” she says, “keepeth the floor well sanded 
and rushes in plenty to bum. The pewter should reflect the 
fire’s bright glow; but in thy day housewifery is a sorry 
trade.” 

At another time she opened the evening thus: 

“1 have brought me some barley corn and a porridge pot. 
May I then sup?” 

And the same evening she said to Mrs. Pollard: 

“Thee’lt ever stuff the pot and wash the dishcloth in thine 
own way. Alackaday! Go brush thy hearth. Set pot aboiling. 
Thee’lt cook into the brew a stuff that tasteth full well unto 
thy guest.” 

A collection of maxims for housekeepers might be made 
from the flashes of Patience’s conversation. For example: 

“Too much sweet may spoil the short bread.” 

“Weak yam is not worth the knitting.” 

“A pound for pound loaf was never known to fail.” 

“A basting but toughens an old goose.” 

These and many others like them were used by her in a 
figurative sense, but they reveal an intimate knowledge of 
the household arts and appliances of a forgotten time. If she 
knows anything of stoves or ranges, of fireless cookers, of re¬ 
frigerators, or any of the thousand and one utensils which 
are familiar to the modem housewife, she has never once let 
slip a word to betray such knowledge. 

At one time, after she had delivered a poem, the circle 
fell into a discussion of its meaning, and after a bit Patience 
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declared they were “like treacle dripping,” and added, 
“thee’lt find the dishcloth may make a savory stew.” 

“She’s roasting us,” cried Mrs. Hutchings. 

“Nay,” said Patience, “boiling the pot.” 

“You don’t understand our slang, Patience,” Mrs. Hutch¬ 
ings explained. “Roasting means criticizing or rebuking.” 
“Yea, basting,” said Patience. 

Mrs. Pollard remarked: “I’ve heard my mother say, ‘He 
got a basting!’ ” 

“An up-and-down turn to the hourglass does to a turn,” 

Patience observed drvlv. 

✓ ✓ 

“I suppose she means,” said Mrs. Hutchings, “that two 
hours of basting or roasting would make us understand.” 

“Would she be likely to know about hourglasses?” Mrs. 
Curran asked. 

Patience answered the question. 

“A dial beam on a sorrv dav would make a muck o’ bast- 

J j 

ing.” Meaning that a sundial was of no use on a cloudy day. 

But Patience is not usually as patient with lack of under¬ 
standing as this bit of conversation would indicate. 

“I dress and baste the fowl,” she said once, “and thee 
wouldst have me eat for thee. If thou wouldst build the comb, 
then search thee for the honey.” 

“Oh, we know we are stupid,” said one. “We admit it.” 
“Saw drip would build thy head and fill thy crannies,” 
Patience went on, “yet ye feel smug in wisdom.” 

And again: “I card and weave, and ye look a painful lot 
should I pass ye a bobbin to wind.” 

A request to repeat a doubtful line drew forth this exclama¬ 
tion: “Bother! I fain would sew thy seam, not do thy patch- 

• Jf 

At another time she protested against a discussion that in¬ 
terrupted the delivery of a poem: “Who then doth hold the 
distaff from whence the thread doth wind? Thou art shuttling 
’twixt the woof and warp but to mar the weaving.” 

And once she exclaimed, “I sneeze on rust o’ wits!” 
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But it must not be understood that Patience is bad-tem¬ 
pered. These outbreaks are quoted to show one side of her 
personality, and they usually indicate impatience rather than 
anger: for, a moment after such caustic exclamations, she is 
likely to be talking quite genially or dictating the tenderest 
of poetry'. She quite often, too, expresses affection for the 
family with which she has associated herself. At one time 
she said to Mrs. Curran, who had expressed impatience at 
some cryptic utterance of the board: 

“Ah, weary, weary one, from trudging and tracking o’er 
the long road to thy heart! Wilt thou, then, not let me rest 
awhile therein?” 

And again: “Should thee let thy fire to ember I fain would 
cast fresh faggots.” 

And at another time she said of Mrs. Curran: “She doth 
boil and seethe, and brew and taste, but I have a loving for 
the wench.” 

But she seems to think that those with whom she is as¬ 
sociated should take her love for granted, as home folks 
usually do, and she showers her most beautiful compliments 
upon the casual visitor who happens to win her favor. To 
one such she said: 

“The heart o’ her hath suffered thorn but bloomed a gar¬ 
land o’er the wounds.” 

To a lady who is somewhat deaf, she paid this charming 
tribute: 

“She hath an ear upon her every finger’s tip, and ’pon her 
eye a thousand flecks o’ color for to spread upon a dreary 
tale and paint a leaden sky aflash. What need she o’ ears?” 

And to another who, after a time at the board, said she did 
not want to weary Patience: 

“Weary then at loving of a friend? Would I then had the 
garlanded bloom o’ love she hath woven and lighted, I do 
swear, with smiling washed brighter with her tears.” 

And again: “I be weaving of a garland. Do leave me then 
a bit to tie its ends. I plucked but buds, and woe! they did 
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spell but infant’s love. I cast ye, then, a blown bloom, wide 
petaled and rich o’ scent. Take thou and press atween thy 
heart throbs—my gift.” 

Of still another she said: “She be a starbloom blue that 
nestleth to the soft grasses of the spring, but ah, the bright¬ 
ness cast to him who seeketh field aweary!” 

And yet again: “Fields hath she trod arugged, aye. and 
weed a grown. Aye, and e’en now, where she hath set abloom 
the blossoms o’ her very soul, weed aspringeth. And lo, she 
standeth head ahigh and eye to sky and faith astrong. And 
foot abruised still troddeth rugged field. But I do promise ye 
’tis such an faith that laveth low the weed and putteth ’pon 
the rugged path asmoothe, and yet but bloom shalt show, 
and ever shalt she stand, head ahigh and eve unto the sky.” 

Upon an evening after she had showered such compli¬ 
ments upon the ladies present she exclaimed: 

“I be a wag atruth, and lo, mv posev-wreath be stripped!” 

She seldom favors the men in this way. She has referred 
to herself several times as a spinster, and this may account 
for a certain reluctance to saving complimentary things of 
the other sex. “A prosy spinster may but plash in love’s pool,” 
she remarked once, and at another time she said: “A wife 
shall brush her goodman's blacks and polish o’ his buckles, 
but a maid may not dare e’en to blow the trifling dust from 
his knickerbockers.” With a few notable exceptions, her at¬ 
titude toward men has been expressed in sarcasm, none the 
less cutting to those for whom she has an affection manifested 
in other ways. To one such she said: 

“Tliee’lt peg thy shoes, lad, to best their wearing, and eat 
too freely of the fowl. Thy belly needeth pegging sore, I wot.” 

“Patience doesn’t mean that for me,” he protested. 

“Nay,” she said, “the jackass ne’er can know his reflection 
in the pool. He deemeth the thrush hath stolen of his song. 
Buy thee a pushcart. Twill speak for thee.” 
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And of this same rotund friend she remarked, when he 
laughed at something she had said: 

“He shaketh like a pot o’ goose jell!” 

“I back up. Patience,” he cried. 

“And thee’It find the cart,” she said. 

Of a visitor, a physician, she had this to say: 

“He bindeth and asmears and looketh at a merry, and his 
eye doth he. How doth he smite and stitch like to a wench, 
and brew o’er steam! Yea, ’tis atwist he be. He runneth 
whither, and at a beconing [beckoning], yon, and ever thus; 
but ’tis a blunder-mucker he be. His head like to a steel, yea, 
and heart a summer’s cloud athin [within], enough to show 
athrough the clear o’ blue.” 

But it is upon the infant that Patience bestows her tender- 
est words. Her love of childhood is shown in many lines of 
rare and touching beauty. 

“Ye seek to level unto her,” she said of a baby girl who was 
present one evening, “but thou art awry at reasoning. For he 
who putteth him to babe’s path doth track him high, and lo, 
the path leadeth unto the Door. Yea, and doth she knock, it 
doth ope. 

“Cast ye wide thy soul’s doors and set within such love. 
For, brother, I do tell thee that though the soul o’ ye be tom, 
aye, and scarred, ’tis such an love that doth heal. The love o’ 
babe be the balm o’ earth. 

“See ye! The sun tarrieth ’bout the lips o’ her; aye, and 
though the hand be but thy finger’s span, ’tis o’ a weight to 
tear away thy heart.” 

And upon another occasion she revealed something of her¬ 
self in these words: 

Know ye; in my heart’s mansion 
There be apart a place 
Wherein I treasure my God’s gifts. 

Think ye to peer therein? Nay. 

And should thee by a chance 
To catch a stolen glimpse, 
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Thee’dst laugh amerry, for hord [hoard] 

Would show but dross to thee: 

A friend’s regard, ashrunked and turned 
To naught—but one bright memory is there; 

A hope—now dead, but showeth gold hid there; 

A host o’ nothings—dreams, hopes, fears; 

Love throbs afluttered hence 
Since first touch o’ baby hands 
Caressed my heart’s store ahidden. 

Returning to the femininity of Patience, it is also shown in 
her frequent references to dress. Upon an evening when the 
publication of her poems had been under discussion, when 
next the board was taken up she let them know that she had 
heard, in this manner: 

“My pettieskirt hath a scallop,” she said. “Mayhap that will 
help thy history.” 

“Oh,” cried Mrs. Curran, “we are discovered!” 

“Yea,” laughed Patience—she must have laughed, “and tell 
thou of my buckled boots and add a cap-string.” 

Further illustrative of her feminine characteristics and of 
her interest in dress, as well as of a certain fun-loving spirit 
which now and then seems to sway her, is this record of a 
sitting upon an evening when Mr. Curran and Mr. Hutchings 
had gone to the theater, and the ladies were alone: 

Patience.—“Go ye to the lighted hall to search for learn¬ 
ing? Nay, ’tis a piddle, not a stream, ye search. Mayhap thou 
sendest thy men for barleycorn. ’Twould then surprise thee 
should the asses eat it.” 

Mrs. H.—“What is she driving at?” 

Mrs. P.—“The men and the theater, I suppose.” 

Mrs. H.~“Patience, what are they seeing up there?” 

Patience.—“Ne’er a timid wench, I vum.” 

Mrs. C.—“You don’t approve of their going, do you, Pa¬ 
tience?” 

Patience.—“Theelt find a hearth more profit. Better they 
cast the bit of paper.” 
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Mrs. C.—“What does she mean by paper? Their programs?” 

Patience.—“Painted parchment squares.” 

Mrs. P.—“Oh, she means they’d better stay at home and 
play cards.” 

Mrs. H.—“Are they likely to get their morals corrupted at 
that show?” 

Patience.—“He who tickleth the ass to start a braving, fain 
would carol with his brother.” 

Mrs. C.—“If the singing is as bad as it usually is at that 
place, I don’t wonder at her disapproval. But what about the 
girls. Patience?” 

Patience.—“My pettieskirt ye may borrow for the brazens.” 

Mrs. P.—“Now, what is a pettieskirt? Is it really a skirt or 
is it that ruff they used to wear around the neck?” 

Patience.—“Nay, my bib covercth the neckband.” 

Mrs. H.—“Then, where do you wear your pettieskirt?” 

Patience.—" ’Neath my kirtle.” 

Mrs. C.—“Is that the same as girdle? Let’s look it up.” 

Patience.—“Art fashioning thy new frock?” 

Mrs. II.—“I predict that Patience will found a new style— 
Puritan.” 

Patience.—" ’Twere a virtue, egad!” 

Mrs. II.—“You evidently don’t think much of our present 
style. In your day women dressed more modestly, didn’t 
they?” 

Patience.—“Many’s the wench who pulled her points to 
pop. But ah, the locks were combed to satin! He who bent 
above might see himself reflected.” 

Mrs. C—“What were the young girls of your day like, Pa¬ 
tience?” 

Patience.—“A silly lot, as these of thine. Wait!” 

There was no movement of the board for about three min¬ 
utes, and then: 

“Tis a sorry lot, not harming but boresome!” 

Mrs. H.—“Oh, Patience, have you been to the theater?” 
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Patience.—“A peep in good cause could surely ne’er harm 
the godly.” 

Mrs. C.—“How do you think we ought to look after those 
men?” 

Patience.—“Thine ale is drunk at the hearth. Surely he who 
stops to sip may bless the firelog belonging to thee.” 

When the men returned home they agreed with the verdict 
of Patience before they had heard it, that it was a “tame” 
show, “not harming, but borcsome.” 

The exclamation of Mrs. Curran, “Let’s look it up,” in the 
extract just quoted from the record, has been a frequent one 
in this circle since Patience came. So many of her words are 
obsolete that her friends are often compelled to search 
through the dictionaries and glossaries for their meaning. 
Her reference to articles of dress—wimple, kirtle, pettieskirt, 
points and so on, had all to be “looked up.” Once Patience 
began an evening with this remark: 

“The cockshut finds ye still peering to find the other land.” 

“What is cock’s hut?” asked Mrs. II. 

“Nay,” said Patience, “cockshut. Thee neededth light, but 
cockshut bringeth dark.” 

“Cockshut must mean shutting up the cock at night,” sug¬ 
gested a visitor. 

“Aye, and geese, too, then could be put to quiet,” Patience 
exclaimed. “Wouldst thou wish for cockshut?” 

Search revealed that cockshut was a term anciently ap¬ 
plied to a net used for catching woodcock, and it was spread 
at nightfall, hence cockshut acquired also the meaning of 
early evening. Shakespeare uses the term once, in Richard 
III, in the phrase, “Much about cockshut time,” but it is a 
very rare word in literature, and probably has not been used, 
even colloquially, for centuries. 

There are manv such words used bv Patience—relics of an 

✓ r 

age long past. The writer was present at a sitting when part 
of a romantic storv-plav of medieval days was being received 
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on the board. One of the characters in the story spoke of 
herself as “playing the jane-o’-apes.” No one present had ever 
heard or seen the word. Patience was asked if it had been cor¬ 
rectly received, and she repeated it. Upon investigation it 
was found that it is a feminine form of the familiar jacka¬ 
napes, meaning a silly girl. Massinger used it in one of his 
plays in the seventeenth century, but that appears to be the 
only instance of its use in literature. 

These words may be not unknown to many people, but the 
point is that they were totally strange to those at the board, 
including Mrs. CuiTan—words that could not possiblv have 
literary compositions, although there are definite similarities 
which seem to prove that they come from the same source. 
In this also she is wholly consistent: for it is unquestionably 
true that no poet ever talked as he wrote. Every writer uses 
colloquial words and idioms in conversation that he would 
never employ in literature. No matter what his skill or genius 
as a writer may be. he talks “just like other people.” Patience 
Worth in this, as in other things, is true to her character. 

It may be repeated that in all this matter—and it is but a 
skimming of the mass—one may readily discern a distinct 
and striking personality; not a wraith-like, formless, eva¬ 
nescent shadow, but a personality that can be clearly visual¬ 
ized. One can easily imagine Patience Worth to be a woman 
of the Puritan period, with, however, none of the severe and 
gloomy beliefs of the Puritan—a woman of a past age stepped 
out of an old picture and leaving behind her the material 
artificialities of paint and canvas. From her speech and her 
writings one may conceive her to be a woman of Northern 
England, possibly: for she uses a number of ancient words 
that are found to have been peculiar to the Scottish border; 
a country woman, perhaps, for in all of her communications 
there are only two or three references to the city, although 
her knowledge and love of the drama may be a point against 
this assumption; a woman who had read much in an age 
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when books were scarce, and women who could read rarer 
still: for although she frequently expresses disdain of book 
learning, sire betrays a large accumulation of such learning, 
and a copious vocabulary, as well as a degree of skill in its 
use, that could only have been acquired from much study of 
books. “I have bought beads from a pack,” she says, “but 
ne’er yet have I found a peddler of words.” 

And then, after we have mentally materialized this woman, 
and given her a habitation and a time, Patience speaks again, 
and all has vanished. “Not so,” she said, to one who ques¬ 
tioned her, “1 be abirthed awhither and abide me where.” 
And again she likened herself to the wind. “I be like the 
wind,” she said, “who leaveth not track, but ever ’bout, and 
yet like to the rain who growetli grain for thee to reap.” At 
other times she has indicated that she has never had a physi¬ 
cal existence. I have quoted her saying: “I do plod a twist o’ a 
path and it hath run from then till now.” At a later time she 
was asked what she meant by that. She answered: 

“Didst e’er to crack a stone, and lo, a worm ahearded? (a 
fossil). ’Tis so, for list ye, I speak like ye since time began.” 

It is thus she reveals herself clearly to the mind, but when 
one attempts to approach too closely, to lay a hand upon her, 
as it were, she invariably recedes into the unfathomable 
deeps of mysticism. 
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In 1913 there suddenly began in or through the consciousness 
of Mrs. Pearl Lenore Curran, a woman then thirtv-one years 
old, the manifestation of the following mental abilities and 
characteristics which have continued ever since, whenever 
she adjusts herself for the purpose, as it were turning on the 
tap. 

A. A faculty for literary composition of a vt rv high order, 
finding expression in poetry, lengthy tales, parables, apho¬ 
risms, etc. 

B. Knowledge of a vast number of locutions, most of them 
not used in this country at the present day, many of them 
never used here—obsolete words, archaic words, dialectal 
words of England; knowledge of foreign lands, particularly 
of England and the Orient, sufficient for such production of 
“local color” as satisfied English critics that Hope Trucblood 
was written by one of their countrywomen, and making The 
Sorry Tale largely satisfactory to students of Bible lands as 
they were and are; knowledge of historical facts in relation 
particularly to Palestine and Borne, not perhaps inerrant, 
but enough to presume years of study. 

C. Special intellectual powers and dexterities. Ability to 
compose poetry, or long and complex narratives, with per¬ 
fect continuity and ordered development, (a) by a stream of 
letters issuing with lightning rapidity from the lips (b) in the 
presence of groups of people, (c) paying attention at the same 
time to a vivid visual accompaniment, (d) stopping with ease 
to describe the imagery, to converse on relevant or irrelevant 
matters, or to answer the telephone or the doorbell, and re- 

From The Case of Patience Worth , by Walter Franklin Prince. Published 
1927, by the Boston Society for Psychic Research. 
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sume without breaking the connection, (e) and thus to com¬ 
pose, on one occasion, about 5,000 words, within three hours, 
on a difficult and dramatic part of the narrative, (f) laying 
the story aside and sometimes lending it out of the house, 
and resuming without difficulty, whether two days or two 
weeks later. All this involves phenomenal memory, phe¬ 
nomenal speed and phenomenal complexity of mental opera¬ 
tions. Also ability to pass at will from a style which is ninety 
per cent Anglo-Saxon, the most nearly Anglo-Saxon since 
Wycliffe, as Mr. Yost estimates, to a style as different and as 
modern as that of Lorna Doone or Jane Eyre. Also ability to 
compose in the presence of an audience in almost instant 
response to subjects giv en her, with no declension in average 
quality, and also, in response to chance remarks to fling off 
aphorisms of unsurpassed quality, sounding as though de¬ 
rived from the lore of ages. And also ability to perform a 
variety of intellectual stunts impossible to at least most peo¬ 
ple, such as the intermingling of two compositions on two 
widely different subjects given her, and in widely different 
styles. 

D. Highly developed mental trends such as normally 
imply long practise in certain modes of thought. 1 specially 
mention two. A trend toward and capacity for philosophical 
thinking, manifesting itself by the utterance of a consistent 
scheme of ideas regarding the cosmos, man and various prob¬ 
lems of man. And a trend toward and capacity for what may 
be termed spiritual thinking, manifesting itself by the ut¬ 
terances of always consistent and harmonious views about 
God, religion and ethics. The former would normally imply 
that the woman through whose lips they issued had been 
of a deeply introspective and reflective bent, one who had 
meditated much upon the hidden meaning of things. The 
latter would normally imply that she had been, habitually 
or at all events during some period of life a woman of pro¬ 
foundly religious conviction and feeling, a devout attendant 
at religious rites, and something of a mystic. 
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There is no fact to indicate that all the powers mid charac¬ 
teristics did not exist in Patience Worth fully from the first. 
From the outset she manifested her marvellous imagination 
and gift of poetic expression; within the very first sittings she 
produced in response to remarks many of those most difficult 
tours de force— aphorisms; that singular wisdom and spiritu¬ 
ality was displayed without delay. Naturally it would be im¬ 
possible to start even' type of literature at once, but as soon 
as she turned her attention to one, as for example fiction, 
there was no period of fumbling, no gradual improvement, 
but the same facility and power shown as later on. Some of 
her “stunts” did not occur until years had passed, but as soon 
as the demand was made, she proved herself capable of it. 
The inference is that she could have done it equally well 
had the request been made earlier. Onlv in one respect was 
there the appearance of acquiring facility and that was in the 
matter of spelling out the words; and if Patience Worth is 
what she claims to be, that was because Mrs. Curran had to 
get used to the process. 

Now, to account for all this on a normal basis, it is neces¬ 
sary' to assume that Mrs. Curran possessed all these powers 
and facilities prior to the announcement of Patience Worth; 
that she possessed them either consciously or subconsciously. 

Giving precedence to theory I, that she has consciously 
possessed them; this may take two forms: 

1. She consciously had possessed and manifested them. 

2. She consciously had possessed and concealed them. 

We will begin by discussing I: 1, the theory that, prior to 

the announcement of Patience Worth, Mrs. Curran had pos¬ 
sessed and exercised, at least in large measure, the powers 
and facilities shown after that announcement, which we have 
enumerated as A, B, C and D. 

What is the evidence regarding A, the possession and exer¬ 
cise of the ability to produce a high quality of literature, both 
poetry and prose? 

Testimony of Mrs. Curran. She certainly knows the fact, if 
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she had consciously possessed and exercised such ability. 
And the evidence is overwhelming that she is a person of 
veracity, (a) It is vouched for by those who know her, and 
have known her at different periods in her lifetime, whose 
letters and oral statements have been quoted. Mr. Reedy, 
skeptical at first, became willing to “bet his head” on her 
truthfulness. 1 Mr. Yost is convinced of it and so are many 
whose words I have not quoted. Her step-daughter declared 
with emphasis that she was too frank by habit. Dr. Cory is 
among those convinced of her veracity. 2 (b) Her veracity was 
indicated at every step of my own drastic examination, by 
her willingness to answer any and all inquiries. Her manner, 
her answers given as readily when at first blush thev seemed 
to make against her claims as when they unmistakably made 
for them, her readiness when called on to do so to open to 
me any possible source of information, the absence of all 
attempts to steer or influence me in my investigation—every¬ 
thing indicated candor to a rare degree, (c) My visit to the 
Ozarks was partly for the purpose of studying the “dialect” 
of the hills, but, unknown to her, it was partly to test her 
general truthfulness by comparing various statements which 

I adroitly elicited until what I learned there. 3 The result was 

✓ 

the vindication of all those statements, (d) The agreement 
between her testimony and the testimony of other witnesses 
was to mutually strengthen them all. 

All this being the case, her testimony must be given great 
weight, and she declares that she never was conscious of 
possessing literary ability prior to Patience Worth’s appear¬ 
ance, that in verse she had written only a very few pieces of 
schoolgirl doggerel, that she had never written a story or 
anything else which could be called literature. 

Testimony of persons who knew her at different periods. 
That supports her own statements. They never knew her to 

1 William M. Reedy, editor of Reedy $ Mirror. 

2 Prof. Charles E. Cory, Psychologist of Washington University, St. Louis. 

8 Mrs. Curran had lived in an Ozark mountain town as a girl. 
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write literature or to manifest anv pronounced taste for it, or 
to be more than a desultory reader. Her step-daughter, who 
had known her twenty years, scoffed at the idea that she had 
been a woman of literarv ability. The utmost that has been 
said was by a lady who remembers that she could write good 
descriptive letters of persons and places, as tens of thousands 
of young women can. 

Testimony of silence. For fourteen years the case has been 
before the public, and it must be that persons who formerly 
knew her and cannot be located have heard of it and the 
claims made. Finally, I made a direct appeal for all among a 
half-million readers of the Scientific American who could 
furnish any information to do so. Surely if Mrs. Curran had 
ever manifested literary interest, erudition or faculty some¬ 
one would have appeared to affirm it. No one has done so. 

The testimony of Mr. Currans letters. These, seventy in 
number, written at the period of courtship contained literary 
allusions of his own but none to anything she had ever said 
that indicated literary authorship or even interest in books. 
This is a more important indication than it may appear to 
some. 

The testimony of the original draught of her own verses. 
This, showing its age, in her girlish hand with ink writing, 
with her father’s corrections written with a pencil, tells its 
corroborative story. 

The testimony of the reactions of Mrs. Pollard ' and Mr. 
Curran. Her mother died before any investigator thought 
to get her written testimony. But her wonder and delight 
when the first Patience Worth verses came, as indicated in 
the record which Mrs. Hutchings transcribed, speak elo¬ 
quently. If she had known her daughter to do such work be¬ 
fore she would not have so reacted. Mr. Curran was preju¬ 
diced against the ouija board experiments, and the poetry 
was one of the chief influences which won his interest, and 
his wonder is plain in the record. If he had had knowledge 
4 Mrs. Curran’s mother. 
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that she could and had done such work normally, he would 
have said: “What is the use of the ouija board? You can 
compose, for you have composed, poetrv without it.” 

Theory 1: 1 in relation to A seems effectively disposed of. 

Next we take up B. What is the evidence bearing on the 
supposition that Mrs. Curran, prior to the appearance of Pa¬ 
tience Worth, had knowledge of a large number of obsolete, 
archaic and dialectal words, and made such knowledge 
known by using them in speech or writing: and also betrayed 
such knowledge of history and of foreign lands as to render 
it plausible that she could write a story of English life which 
would escape criticism as to its “local color,” or of ancient 
times to a high degree satisfactory to special students of 
those times? 

Testimontj of Mrs. Curran. She declares that she was never 
in the least interested in the history of the language, never 
concerned with old and unusual words, never a reader of 
literature containing words in the special Patience Worth 
vocabulary, and never, so far as she knows, in the company 
of scholars who could have used or discussed such words 
within her hearing. The already cited proofs to her veracity 
should be kept in mind. Also that she never studied more 
than a little history, that this little study related to the United 
States, and particularly to Texas, that she was never a reader 
of history nor associated with anyone who was, that she was 
never interested in foreign lands. Finally, that she never did 
or could have displayed either type of knowledge. 

Testimony of persons who knew her at different periods. 
This supports her at every point. 

Testimony of her library. It has been shown that it con¬ 
tained no books which could have taught her peculiar words 
save a dictionary (which both she and Mrs. Maupin declare 
she very seldom looked into), and this, I find, has compara¬ 
tively few of the words in question. Also that it contained 
very few books dealing with history or foreign lands, wit¬ 
nessing that both she and her husband were little interested 
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in these subjects. Throughout, we must also remember that 
she never frequented public libraries or took out books until 
she began to take out novels to amuse her husband in his 
last illness. 

Testimony of her answers to my questions. These, if ve¬ 
racious, showed that her knowledge of history was very 
meager. Apart from general proof of her veracity and the 
corroboration of others, the answers contain internal evi¬ 
dence of their honesty, in their consistency with circum- 
stances of her life, a consistency which was exceedingly un¬ 
likely to have been preserved had there been a purpose to 
conceal real knowledge. Some of my queries were carefully 
thought out with a view to trapping her in inconsistencies, if 
she was not answering solely on the basis of her actual mem¬ 
ories. For this reason I asked: “Who was the hero of the 
Alamo?” having in mind that she had told me that in the 
public school she had been taught something of the history 
of Texas. Since the siege of Alamo would certainly have been 
included in what she was taught, and since that graphic pic¬ 
ture would almost certainly have remained in memory, I 
should have regarded it as suspicious had she answered, “I 
don’t know.” But she gave the name correctly—Davy Crock¬ 
ett, although she could not place Andrew Jackson or Daniel 
Webster. Knowing that she had been taught in an Episcopal 
Sunday school, and that the meaning and origin of the rites of 
Holy Communion are usually emphasized in an Episcopal 
Sunday school, it “rang true” to have her answer that it was 
founded on the Last Supper, and that this was related to the 
Passover. But there are thousands of men and women who 
were once in Sunday school and who today would say: “Mat¬ 
thew, Mark, Luke and John—yes, Mark and Luke were 
Apostles.” In the Sunday school, something of Henry VIII’s 
relation to ecclesiastical matters would be taught, which is 
imperfectly remembered as “he almost founded his church.” 
Her answers that she knew something of the contents of 
“Thanatopsis,” the Rubaiyat and Whitman’s poems, agree 
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with the fact that it was these which Mr. Curran gave her 
before marriage. She remembers scraps of Longfellow be¬ 
cause her mother used to repeat a poem by him, and she 
liked “Hiawatha.” Suppose that she had declared she was 
ignorant of any of Moore’s poems, she a singer, when so 
many of them are set to music! But people who are bent on 
deceiving do betray themselves in exactly that way. Inwardly 
I was surprised that a woman who could not place Andrew 
Jackson and who had not read Ben Hur should know that 
Poppaca was Nero’s wife, but it turned out that she had seen 
the fact on a pictured poster of a Ben Hur screen show. 
She did not know that Poppaea died from a kick by her hus¬ 
band—the poster would not depict that, ller particular bits 
of historical knowledge fit exactly in the framework. There 
are more people than readers may think, who would answer, 
if suddenly asked, that Daniel Webster made the dictionary, 
even though, as in Mrs. Curran’s case, the mention of Noah 
revived the memory of his name. There was something in¬ 
describably convincing in her air of satisfaction at getting 
Daniel Webster correctly placed as the man who founded 
the Saturday Evening Post! Even this fits in. I saw no copies 
of this periodical about—if she habitually took it she would 
probably know what is announced every week on its cover, 
that “Benj. Franklin” founded it, but seeing it only now and 
then, her memory of just what great man established it got 
twisted. 

Testimony of environment. Having now in mind the vo¬ 
cabulary of old and unusual words, I point to the extreme un¬ 
likelihood of her acquiring a taste and pursuing studies in 
relation to them under the circumstances of her life. Where 
was she likely to have done so, in the common schools of 
Texas and on the prairies? In the school in St. Louis where 
she was put back for deficiency in studies, and which she 
left at fourteen, going to Palmer? In the mining villages of 
Palmer and Potosi? While in Chicago laboring as a clerk and 
spending her spare time practicing music? On her intervals 
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back from Chicago in the uninspiring little towns of Potosi, 
Irondale and Bismarck, where, moreover, her main purpose 
was to earn enough mono) by giving music lessons to enable 
her to resume musical studies in Chicago? In her husband’s 
home where there were no books for the purpose and into 
which no books were brought? 5 

Next we take up C, and inquire if it could be that she pos¬ 
sessed, before the announcement of Patience Worth, singular 
powers of memory and of complex and difficult intellectual 
operations. I do not deny that there are persons so endowed, 
though many of the stories of cases are greatly exaggerated. 
There is no man who “never forgets a face,” though we have 
heard of such men often. The late Rev. Dr. James M. Buckley 
was believed by many to have an infallible memory in the 
sense that if he remembered that a thing was so, it was so. 
But in the first encounter I ever had with him he contradicted 
my ascription of a certain anecdote to Artemus Ward, saying 
it was written by Mark Twain. And the infallible memory de¬ 
ceived him, though Mark Twain did allude to Artemus 
Ward’s story in one of his books. But Cardinal Mezzofanti 
had a marvellous memory for languages. Vambcry could 
learn enough of a language on a ship passage to converse 
with natives. There is no particular reason to doubt that a 
certain man, lately deceased, could, as stated, write out his 
shorthand notes in one language while conversing in another. 
All such persons have a peculiar genius. But we do not hear 


5 If tho reader is in any danger of getting, by this time or in the discus¬ 
sion which follows, the impression that Mrs. Curran is either unintelligent 
or as unversed on all subjects as she evidently is in hi story, and as serappily 
acquainted with all these as she is with high-standard literature, that im¬ 
pression should be corrected. I should say that her intelligence is above the 
average, and in ordinary conversation she shines more by virtue of that in¬ 
telligence than many who have received a greater education. She is said to 
be an accomplished musician, and that subject has consumed a great share 
of her time and energy. She appears to maintain good mental contact with 
current events, and in fact lives mostly in her own dav. There are a great 
many other intelligent women, not graduates of higher schools, who would 
not come olf with flying colors were they examined in history or standard 
literature. 
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of such peculiar genius bursting into view for the first time 
in mature life, nor even in the years of adolescence without 
giving previous sign. The nearest to the appearance of such 
a case which I know of is that of Adam Clarke, who was sup¬ 
posed to be poor in Latin until one day when he heard his 
surly teacher tell a visitor that he was a dunce, whereupon he 
went home and learned the whole Latin grammar by heart 
that night, and recited perfectly after that. In the light of 
later psychological knowledge that case must be restated. 
He had learned the grammar already (he afterward became 
a famous linguist) but, probably owing to shyness and the 
surliness of his master, his thoughts became confused when 
he tried to recite. Somehow, the insult of being called a 
dunce blew off the cover of his inhibition, and with a little 
brushing up he was ready to show what he had acquired. 
The question about Mrs. Curran is, had she ever, prior to 
Patience Worth, shown anv signs of extraordinary memory 
or of any other peculiar intellectual genius? 

I need not here multiply the evidences, nor divide the 
proofs into sections. Of course there was no way by which 
others than Pearl herself could judge on this point except by 
what traits and powers she manifested, and all testify that 
she showed no extraordinary intellectual endowments. She 
was intelligent, bright and vivacious, but no one remembers 
her having exhibited habitually or at any time any peculiar 
mental gifts, mnemonic or other, to cause surprise and won¬ 
der. 

Still less does it seem necessary to deal formally and at 
length with D, whether Mrs. Curran ever possessed and mani¬ 
fested, prior to Patience Worth, a trend to philosophical 
thinking or a religious and spiritual trend. She declares that 
she was never contemplative or bothered her head with the 
problems of the universe. And all the testimony seems to show 
that she had been the very reverse of meditative and philo¬ 
sophical, a happy-go-lucky, matter-of-fact person who, like 
the majority, lived in the outer aspect of things, and troubled 
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very little to look beneath the surface. She also declares that 
she never had any deep religious experience, simply “gradu¬ 
ated” into being confirmed in a church, never was given to 
churchgoing, never read more than a very little in the Bible, 
never had aspirations to be a missionary or a saint, and never 
thought much about God, the hereafter and similar subjects. 
Others, in proportion as their opportunities went, support 
her in all these statements. There is not a hint from any source 
that she ever showed religiosity, nor that there was any fact 
in her fife to cause her to repress such a tendency. 

We have now ascertained that not only is there no evidence 
in favor but also that all the evidence is against the theory 
that Mrs. Curran, prior to the announcement of Patience 
Worth, ever possessed and manifested any talent for poetical 
or other literary production, or any acquaintance with philo¬ 
logical lore; ever showed more than the most meager knowl¬ 
edge of history or the manners, customs, etc. of foreign 
countries; ever was endowed with and displayed unusual 
mnemonic or other intellectual powers of a peculiar charac¬ 
ter; or ever had or manifested a trend in the direction of deep 
philosophical thinking or of religiosity and mysticism. And 
all this is full)’ admitted by Dr. Cory, the psychologist who 
has made the most effort to supply an explanation, nor do 1 
know that any other psychologist or other investigator ques¬ 
tions it. 

We come now to the theory I; 2, which is a conceivable 
one, whether or not actually entertained by anyone, that 
Mrs. Curran did as a matter of fact possess the literary genius, 
or talent, had amassed the special knowledge, did own the 
peculiar intellectual powers, and had cultivated the aptitudes 
for philosophical and spiritual thinking, before these began 
to be displayed under cover of the name of Patience Worth, 
but had successfully concealed all these from view until that 
time. 

We need not spend much time on this proposition, since 
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to clearly state it, after the ground we have gone over, is 
almost to refute it. 

All the difficulties, in connection with early schooling, and 
environment throughout, still exist. 

Also, we are required to suppose that a character which 
according to present appearance and united testimony of 
those familiar with it in the past, is unusually open, frank 
and communicative, almost to the point of indiscretion, is 
nevertheless capable of gross falsehood, throughout the more 
than thirteen years following the appearance of Patience 
Worth, regarding powers, aptitudes and trends designated 
as A, B, C, and D in this summary, and which she consciously 
possessed before Patience Worth’s advent, and also that for 
a long period prior to that event she had concealed the con¬ 
scious possession of these mental endowments, and so suc¬ 
cessfully concealed them that neither her owm mother nor 
any other discoverable person had any notion that she pos¬ 
sessed them. 

Can a proved case parallel to this supposed one be pointed 
out in all history? Is such a case, involving anything like what 
this one would involve, psychologically possible? The more 
we explore the more certain w r e are that poetical genius, for 
example, begins to show signs at an early age. Could one, 
possessing it, conceal all signs of it from childhood on to the 
age of thirty-one? Could one, determined to conceal it, in¬ 
fallibly prevent a written scrap—for it is the first instinct of 
a poet to write—from falling under other eves? Poets read 
poetry. Could Pearl have been fond of reading poetry, and 
none know it? Could one possess, for example, an extraordi¬ 
nary power of memory, and never betray it for a term of years? 
Could one have a passion for antiquities, or philology, and 
never, year after year, go to libraries, ask questions, etc., that 
someone would note and remember? It is possible to pretend 
that one is pious when he is not, but can one be consumed 
with a passion of adoration for the Deity and of spiritual 
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aspiration inwardly yet purposely and persistently keep it 
under cover? If one or all of these are possible, think of the 
prodigious will power, the sleepless watch upon oneself, year 
after year, from early years onward! 

And what for? If such was the unprecedented and phe¬ 
nomenal resolution, almost miraculously successful, it must 
have had a motive. What could have been that motive? Not 
timidity, since the most timid young thing at least has some 
companions to whom she expresses herself, and certain of 
the poets have been among the most shrinking violets of 
mankind. Timidity mav obscure, it cannot conceal talents. 
Besides, it does not appear that Pearl was at all troubled 
with timidity. I have struggled to imagine a plausible theo¬ 
retical motive for systematically crushing instinctive expres¬ 
sion, and conquering all the motives which ordinarily govern 
human conduct, and it appears as though we must fix on the 
motive of astonishing the world, sometimes, bv claiming 
that somebody else was showing superior abilities, using her 
as an instrument. 

We are now, through no will of mine, but bv the logical 
leading of the theory, landed in comic opera. When Pearl 
was a girl (for the concealment must have begun early) she 
planned that she would for a great many years conceal the 
abilities which she felt developing within her and certain 
species of knowledge to be subsequently acquired, in order 
that she might at a proper time announce that a spirit pos¬ 
sessed the abilities and the knowledge. And why? for we 
have not reached the ultimate motive. 

For money? But she never afterward made money out of 
the Patience Worth phenomena, as she might have done by 
having paid sittings. Such money as came by way of royalties 
on books, etc. were offset by the extra expenses. Certainly 
her course was precisely the opposite of one who was actu¬ 
ated from the beginning by a far-seeing mercenary motive. 

For fame? To give up human approbation for herself from 
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childhood’s years, in order to confer it principally upon a 
“spook,” sometime in the future? Preposterous! 

But, still pursuing, with a guilty sense that doing so is a 
silly farce, this theory which nobody has advanced, why did 
she make no move to bring her plan to effect? She attended 
no Spiritualist meetings, she worked up no atmosphere of 
expectation. She made no move for ouija board work; the 
ouija board first chanced to be encountered at a neighbor’s 
house. She did not buv a ouija board, she did not urge con¬ 
tinued sitting with it, she had to be coaxed and almost driven 
to the board. And how slow she was in bringing on Patience 
Worth! And how odd that so clever a schemer should have 
let her husband confuse her subconsciousness by that “Pat 
McQuillan” joke, instead of making the ouija board promptly 
declare “I am Patience Worth.” I beg the reader s pardon 
for treating the theory of conscious possession and conceal¬ 
ment with so much politeness. 

We now turn to theory 11—that Mrs. Curran, prior to 1913, 
possessed the enumerated knowledge, powers and aptitudes, 
but only within the subliminal region of her mind, so that 
she was not consciously aware of them. 

Again, this theory may take two forms: (1) that her sub¬ 
conscious mind as a whole gained the abilities, acquisitions 
and traits which were afterwards displayed by Patience 
Worth or (2) that there was formed within her subconscious 
mind a self-conscious secondary personality, which carried 
on the work of building up such resources, which were sud¬ 
denly released through the agency of the ouija board. 

The word “suddenly” deserves emphasis. In the first days 
and weeks of Patience Worth she displayed the same vigor¬ 
ous intellect of later years, the same keen and scintillating 
wit, the same teeming imagination, the same lofty spirituality, 
the same ability to perform feats of mental speed and agility, 
or the last at least as soon as she was asked to do this or that 
or as soon as she tried. She did not at first happen to under- 
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take a long story, but when she did her ability to construct 
one was full-grown. Therefore all these must be held, on 
either theory of the subconscious, to have existed in ripe 
maturity before Patience Worth first manifested. 

Beginning with the supposition 11:1, that all this growth 
was attained by the subconscious in general, we find that our 
task is easier because much of the ground has been already 
explored. We have already found that the evidence and the 
probabilities are enormously against the theory that Mrs. 
Curran under the circumstances and in the environment of 
her life was able consciously to possess or acquire the literary' 
skill, the variety and mass of knowledge, the singular 
mnemonic ability and capacity for complex mental feats of 
skill, and tire philosophical and spiritual penetration of Pa¬ 
tience Worth, and to have either revealed or consciously 
concealed them. 

But her subconscious had the same circumstances and en¬ 
vironment to draw from, and the area is now much less since 
we have already ruled out, as Professor Cory rules out, all 
the fields of conscious acquirement and possession. 

This would mean that from a meager reading of poetry 
her subconscious imbibed poetic ideas and developed the 
art of poetical expression, while her conscious self all the 
while took little interest in poetry and remained practically 
unalloyed from the wealth of literary power surging under¬ 
neath! But this reverses the rule that the subconscious gets 
by precipitation most of its supplies and also derives its im¬ 
petus from conscious acquisition and conscious effort, and it 
ignores the fact that the very nature of the subconscious is 
to send up to the conscious rivulets and streams of that pre¬ 
cipitated material and energy accumulated in its depths. 
The supposition is in absolute negation of psychological law. 

I repeat that the mass of subliminal content by general con¬ 
sent is the precipitate of conscious exercise of the senses and 
of the intellect, comparatively little coming from impressions 
only subconsciously or “marginally” perceived. We are 
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called upon to suppose Mrs. Curran a unique human speci¬ 
men, in that in her case whole provinces of knowledge and 
tastes, powers and aptitudes were built up in her subcon¬ 
scious of which her conscious appropriated verv little, and 
that instead of these “bubbling up” to enrich the conscious 
life they were, with her, locked up, covered as it were with 
ice. 

Also it would mean that, although neither Mrs. Curran nor 
those who associated with her can remember anv appreciable 
contact with sources of knowledge of disused and dialectal 
forms of speech, and facts of history and of foreign lands, yet 
outside the limits of what she consciously read, saw and 
heard there remained enough in that same environment to 
give her, subconsciously, that knowledge afterward mani¬ 
fested. A kind of a conspiracy between the subconscious and 
the conscious seems required, by which the latter should 
agree with the former that it onh/ should pay attention to 
those sources of information, the adequate existence of which 
are so highly improbable. 

Also this theory would mean that the subconscious was 
either possessed of innate genius for speed and agility or ac¬ 
quired it, but kept all this to itself under hatches all those 
years. Both seem preposterous. It is the nature of genius to 
give signs of itself, as it is the nature of an apple tree to bear 
scented blossoms. And if experience has produced in the 
subconsciousness an aptitude, a taste, a tendency, it is the 
nature of the subconscious that this should be consciously 
felt, and even though not strenuously carried into action, 
at least to leave some signs of its existence. Or to put a gen¬ 
eral and clear proposition: no person normally suddenly 
blazes out in maturity in the exercise of extraordinary mental 
powers, who has given no sign of them before. If there are 
anv exceptions to this statement I would like to have them 
pointed out. A man may suddenly turn his powers into a new 
channel, but they are the same powers, as Frederick the 
Great, the day he became king turned away from his roister- 
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ing companions and began his stem reign, but with the same 
Sian vital, the same wilful energy, that he had hitherto dis¬ 
played in attention to other pursuits. A man may by applica¬ 
tion cultivate even in mature years an aptitude which he had 
never hitherto shown, but bv slow and conscious effort. A 
man may perform some great intellectual feat for the first 
time even in the late years of his life, but hardly without signs 
of his capability. Thus General Grant astonished the world, 
when, past sixty years old, he wrote a book of admirable 
literary style. But go back to his army dispatches and orders 
and you find the same crisp, admirably worded sentences. 

Go back even to his letters when a cadet and vou find stylistic 

• ✓ 

marks. DeMorgan wrote able novels first between the ages 
of sixty and seventy, but a glance at his early writings printed 
in his memoirs reveals that he had all the while a singular 
capacity for literary expression, spent in other directions than 
novel writing. 

Also this theory would require that Mrs. Curran’s subcon¬ 
scious had been filled with a mass of eminently healthful 
philosophical ideas about life and the universe and with a 
set of religious ideas and with theistical devotion, drawn 
somehow from the ether, while all the while her conscious 
mind had been unconcerned about problems of life and the 
universe, and but superficially concerned about religion. I 
have heard of the “heart” of a well-meaning person being 
“desperately wicked,” but not of a common this-worldly per¬ 
son whose heart was a devotee and saint. Bad tendencies are 
often repressed, whether through the restraints of religion 
or society, and may peep out in unexpected or disguised 
fashions. But the repression of ethical and religious thoughts, 
as though they were against law or against conscience, is 
novel. I have known persons who were undergoing or had 
undergone religious conflicts or ecstasies to automatically 
compose material of a religious character, frequently bizarre 
in quality. But Mrs. Curran’s life seems never to have been 
touched by any particular religious excitement or interest. 
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There remains theory 11: 2—that in Mrs. Curran’s subcon¬ 
scious there was formed, probably many years before the 
Patience Worth phenomena began, a self-conscious second¬ 
ary personality, which gathered the materials and cultivated 
the mental powers and characteristics first displayed in 1913. 
This is the theory put forth by Professor Cory, the only man 
who has made a resolute and formal attempt to account for 
the case by the terms of current psychology. I shall not at¬ 
tempt to summarize all the points of mv argument in reply to 
him. 

But the reader will first note that all the difficulties, in the 
way of the first three theories, exist in relation to this, the 
fourth one. In addition, it lias peculiar difficulties of its own. 

Had there formed in Mrs. Curran’s subconsciousness the 
coherent, enduring mental aggregation known as a secondary 
personality, in all probability, judging from the gleanings of 
abnormal psychology, it would have been preceded and 
heralded by a number or a group of signs announcing mental 
instability. From all I could learn from her and others who 
had known her—and I tried to make my questions as casual 
and innocent appearing as possible—she was never, in her 
childhood or youth, inclined to moodiness, introspection or 
reverie, she was not disposed to prefer solitary play or to talk 
much with herself, she had no known nervous maladies, she 
experienced no sensory hallucinations, nor could I learn of 
anything that was “odd” or suspicious. 

If she has for years had a subconscious secondary person¬ 
ality’, she ought for years to have shown and she ought now 
to show some of those symptoms to which we give the gen¬ 
eral term hysteria. For these constitute the very shadow of 
such an abnormal mental entity. Will some psychologist list 
the distinct stigmata of hy steria which he discovered in her 
case? I am supposed to have some experience in the determi¬ 
nation of these signs and I found none. She certainly is of the 
nervous rather than the phlegmatic temperament, is some¬ 
what high-strung, sensitive and emotional, perhaps, on oc- 
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casions, but is prevailingly cheerful and self- sustained, of a 
jolly sensible humor, and is royal good company. If all this 
means a hysteric then the only psychologist who (not Dr. 
Cor)-), so far as I am aware, has called her one is a hysteric 
himself, for he also is marked bv the traits above mentioned. 

Again, if this lady for years has possessed a subconscious 
secondary personality busily acquiring knowledge and cul¬ 
tivating mental abilities, it is a psychological miracle that it 
would wait until a chance ouija board came along before 
giving any sign of its existence. What, never once seize pos¬ 
session of the lips and speak, never once to cause a moment 
of unconsciousness, never once to express by automatic writ¬ 
ing or by impressions within the primary consciousness lines 
of literary beauty, never to give odd sensations and impul¬ 
sions such as would cause her to wonder and to appear odd 
to others, never cloud her conscious thinking by the inward 
activity of composition and what not, never in any other way 
to give significant tokens of that powerful and peculiar per¬ 
sonality, that brilliant intelligence and that organized ability 
which lay beneath the surface, fully conscious of itself? It is 
psychologically unthinkable, and I do not believe that any 
person thoroughly versed in the literature of dissociation will 
credit the proposition, once it is put clearly before him. I 
have insisted, too, and shall insist until I am corrected, that 
no secondary personality ever manifested extraordinary 
talent in a field where the primary or conscious personality 
had not shown aptitude, or made earnest endeavor or felt 
and manifested positive ambition. The Hanna secondary per¬ 
sonality' quickly learned a musical instrument, but he had 
been a musician before. “Sick Doris” developed the ability 
to do better embroidery than “Real Doris” ever could, but 
“Real Doris” had first become a skillful needle-worker. 
Numerous illustrations of this principle could be given. 

Take the feature of poetry alone; if, in spite of the fact that 
Mrs. Curran had never taken more than the most casual in¬ 
terest in poetry, not deserving even the adjective dilettante, 
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that she had never written more than a few jingles such as 
thousands of girls do in their teens, and that she had never 
had ambitions or dreams of becoming a poet—if, I say, despite 
all this, there was below the threshold a secondary person¬ 
ality which for years had been practicing the art of literary 
construction so that when the accident of the ouija board 
happened it was ready to begin that marvellous outflow of 
poetic thought characterized by brilliance of imagery hardly 
excelled, and by beautiful and rhythmic phrasing, and even 
ready to exercise its skill undiminished, as soon as called 
upon, upon themes announced at the moment—then we have 
in Mrs. Curran a reversal of the usual psychological mecha¬ 
nisms, as anomalous as a printing press where the paper goes 
in at the end of the machine where with others it comes out. 
And the principle applied to department A of Patience 
Worth s activities, applies also to B, C and D. Take C: if 
Mrs. Curran had shown signs of possessing an extraordinary 
memory, the subconscious might have been stimulated to 
sporadic mnemonic feats above her normal level, manifested 
in dreams or automatic deliverances. If she had acquired by 
diligent practice certain mental agilities sufficient to attract 
attention, her subconscious similarly might have been stimu¬ 
lated to emulation. Hardly otherwise. Or take D: had she 
been given to introspection and puzzling over the problems 
of life and the universe, her subconscious might have been 
started in that direction; had she ever undergone emotional 
rehgious experience, the subconscious might have developed 
a devotional strain. Hardly otherwise. 

Reverting to the doctrine of repression, we are now in a 
position to see better how inapplicable it is. There must be 
something in order to repress it. And that which is repressed 
must be related to something painful in past experience, or if 
the whole content of a species of mental activity is fastened 
down to the subconscious region, it must be because it is 
painful to consciousness. Particular topics for poetical treat¬ 
ment might be excluded from conscious treatment, or painful 
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topics might find expression in disguised forms, but not the 
whole body of poetic activity. How could it possibly be pain¬ 
ful to express any extraordinary mental gifts and acquire¬ 
ments whatever, so that one and all that marked her off from 
the rank and file of bright and intelligent people would be 
strictly kept under cover? Pardon, but ccla fait lire! 

We have now canvassed four explanatory theories and 
found the difficulties in the way of adoption becoming more 
numerous and weighty as one succeeded another. The one 
which most ignores the evidence, violates the cumulative 
probabilities and oppugns the teachings of previous psycho¬ 
logical observation is the last, the only one yet formally 
brought forward and championed before the public. 

The eminent psychologist Dr. William McDougall, in 1907, 
published a paper dealing with cases of divided personality, 
particularly that known as the Beauchamp Case. He said: 
“If we are to discuss these strange cases with any hope of 
profit, we must give rein to speculation, and, as was said 
above, there are no established facts that set certain limits to 
hypothesis. ... It may be that, as Mr. H. G. Wells has sug¬ 
gested in one of his weird stories, disembodied souls are 
crowding thickly about us, each striving to occupy some 

nervous svstern and so become restored to a full life of sense 
✓ 

and motion and human fellowship. Or it may be that with 
each organism there is associated an indefinitely large num¬ 
ber of psychic beings, each capable, on fitting opportunity, 
of playing its part as a dominant ‘psyche’ in interaction with 
the whole nervous system.” He points out the inconsistency 
between Dr. Morton Prince’s interpretation of the case and 
his data: e.g., Dr. Prince shows that the “personality” Sally 
existed coconsciously side by side, as it were, with both 
personalities B I and B IV, and still continued after B I and B 
IV were consolidated, and yet holds apparently with good 
reason, that B I and B IV. when synthesized, resulted in the 
original and complete Miss Beauchamp. “Dr. Prince seems, 
in fact, to have set out with the conviction that every case of 
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multiple personality is to be regarded as resulting from dis¬ 
sociation of a normal personality, and to have allowed this 
prejudice to limit the range of his search for hypotheses, and 
to blind him to the unmistakable implications of his own 
descriptions.” After giving the reasons from data furnished 
by Dr. Prince why Sally appears to have been superior to any 
normal individual. Dr. McDougall says: “In short, to assert, 
as Dr. Prince does, that Sally is a split-off fragment of Miss B. 
is to maintain that the part may be greater than the whole.” 
We “can hardly suppose that there could be in Miss B.’s brain 
sufficient nervous matter to serve as the physical basis for 
the very full memories of Sally, in addition to those of B I 
and B IV, for since Sally can remember so much of Miss B.’s 
experiences as well as B I s and her own, the content of her 
mind must be regarded as at least as abundant as that of the 
other personalities together.” This would imply that half the 
brain of a normal person lies dormant, which “seems in the 
last degree improbable.” “If a number of cases of the type of 
Sally Beauchamp, as described bv Dr. Prince, were to be 
described by other equally careful, and credible observers, 
I think the weight of their testimony would be irresistible. 
The conclusion would give very strong support to the spiritis¬ 
tic explanation of such cases as Mrs. Piper, and would go far 
to justify the belief in the survival of human personality after 
the death of the body. It is for this reason that Sally Beau¬ 
champ seems to me of so great interest to this Society.” 

The above-quoted points made by Dr. McDougall apply, 
with certain modifications, to the Case of Patience Worth. 

1. The theory that she is such a submerged and vet tre¬ 
mendously potent personality, who must have long ante¬ 
dated her announcement, is irreconcilable with the entire 
lack of the customary signs of dissociation. 

2. That theory requires the supposition that while Mrs. 
Curran was living her full normal life filled with mental ac¬ 
tivities of several types, a submerged personality was, not 
simply gathering up and elaborating on scraps from the con- 
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scious experience, but living a quite different life and ranging 
in fields of mental activity scarcely touched by the conscious 
self, acquiring independent knowledge and skill, and at the 
same time duplicating the thought content of the primary 
self. As Dr. McDougall has said, “we can hardly suppose 
there could be in (Mrs. Curran’s) brain sufficient nervous 
matter” for these dual processes, as “this would seem to 
imply that of the brain of a normal individual but one-half 
the nervous substance may be concerned in mental processes, 
the other half lying dormant,” which “seems in the last de¬ 
gree improbable.” 

3. Then if we take any and all obtainable cross sections of 
Mrs. Curran’s life, with their occupations and mental ranges 
and manifestations as known to anyone who can be brought 
forward in this wide world, and remember that, according 
to the hypothesis, there has been existing for an indefinite 
period, though first blazing into sudden manifestation in 
1913, an inner consciousness of prodigious mental acquisi¬ 
tion, energy, genius, agility, wisdom and spiritual splendor, 
far transcending the woman’s respectable but ordinary men¬ 
tality—we are required to believe that the vastly greater may 
be contained in the less. 

4. Granted that the vastly greater secondary personality 
may be contained in the less—whence did it get its growth? 
We are required to suppose that from a person who had never 
been studious except in one field, there should be obtainable 
when a certain tap is turned on what is explainable only as 
the result of research; that from a person who had never 
cultivated or practiced poetry there should by turning on 
the tap be obtainable poetry which is explainable only on 
the ground of poetical interest and practice; and so on with 
all the powers and trends shown by Patience Worth, visibly 
unrelated to Mrs. Curran’s preoccupations and environments. 
And the magic expression “subliminal self” is the talisman 
to cause this act of faith. I recommend to the reader to whom 
one has only to say “subliminal self’’ to remove mountains of 
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difficulty in a theory, one of the closing sentences of Dr. 
McDougall: “I venture to think that the phrase ‘the sublimi¬ 
nal self may prove detrimental to the efficiency of our So¬ 
ciety if we do not sternly resist the tendency to use it as a 
mere cloak for our ignorance whenever we are confronted 
by the inexplicable events with which we have to attempt to 
grapple.” 

In 1918, Dr. F. C. S. Schiller, of Oxford University, one of 
the most brilliant thinkers in our age along lines of psychology 
and philosophy, wrote a review of The Doris Case of Multi¬ 
ple Personality. 6 He devotes considerable space to “Sleeping 
Margaret” who, after three personalities had been banished, 
“remained a great puzzle.” “With her mature intelligence, 
detached attitude and curiously restricted control of the 
body, she was obviously unlike the alternating personalities. 
. . . She alone was not amenable to suggestion,” and she 
continued to manifest after the case was apparently cured. 
Dr. Schiller treats with respect, though not expressed ac¬ 
ceptance, “Sleeping Margaret’s” claim that she was a guard¬ 
ing spirit. And he says: 

The Doris Fischer case suggests that in all such affairs there 
may be a good deal more than meets the ordinary doctor’s eye. 
It seems to point to a whole array of mysteries which are usually 
not explored because medical prejudice fights shy of them and 
medical attention is directed elsewhere. We may take it that 
medical records are usually incomplete where they approach the 
supernormal. Incidents bordering upon this region are recorded, 
if at all, only apologetically and under protest. Nevertheless, it is 
fairly well recognized that cases of “dissociation” exhibit hyper- 
aesthesias as well as anaesthesias, though rarely in such abun¬ 
dance as in our case. Supernormal knowledge was observed in 
other cases also, e.g., in “Alma Z.,” “Lurancy Vennum,” and “Mr. 
Hanna.” As for the Beauchamp case, it will be remembered that 
“Sally” seemed so supernormal to Mr. McDougall as to drive that 
great authority into an argument for sheer spiritism. In the Doris 
Fischer case the supernormal, though still subordinate to the 

• Proceedings, S.P.R., Part 74, pp. 386-403. 
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psychological interest, bulks large—perhaps only because it was 
fully and fairly recorded. At any rate it is to be accounted a piece 
of good luck rather than an anomaly that the case fell into the 
hands of investigators who were not afraid to explore its super¬ 
normal side. Nor can it be too strongly impressed on future in¬ 
vestigators that scientific completeness and honesty require them 
not to omit what look like supernormal incidents merely because 
they do not understand them. We know so very little about the 
intimate “nature” and structure of “souls,” and about their dis¬ 
orders and potentialities, that we should not allow any a priori 
prejudice to impede the investigation of whatever facts we can 
observe. Nor should we acquiesce too easily in terms like “dis¬ 
sociation” as the beginning and end of wisdom. 

Drs. McDougall and Schiller are not content to settle down 
on mere formulas, nor will they blink difficulties, insufficien¬ 
cies, inconsistencies. Conscious of the ocean of ignorance 
that surrounds the little island of human knowledge and of 
the ease with which the new knowledge which caused nausea 
yesterday is digested today, they are not afraid to seek ex¬ 
planatory hypotheses and to look them in the face. They do 
not shrink to utter the dread word “supernormal.” They call 
on investigators to produce their facts in full and to recog¬ 
nize all of the facts in any attempt at explanation, and to 
defer explanation rather than to adopt a theory which either 
ignores or is unjust to the facts. As Dr. Schiller says: “Noth¬ 
ing is more likely to impede investigation than premature ac¬ 
ceptance of "explanations/ ” 

The sentiments I have attributed to these eminent scholars 
are.my own. It is far better to gather, test, authenticate, ana¬ 
lyze and synthetically set forth the facts to the extent of one's 
ability even though no explanation is even suggested, than 
to outline a magnificent theory with little examination and 
much ignoring of the facts. For ten months my time has been 
mostly devoted to the study of this case by all the methods 
possible for me to employ. No single discovered datum has 
been omitted, no clue or hint from any source neglected. It 
is not possible for any fact that shall come to light to dis- 
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concert me, since I am not wedded to any theory. Once 
again, in the closing words of this book I invoke the whole 
world to tell what it knows of Mrs. Curran. If there should 
be reason I will retreat as cheerfully as I have advanced, 
but, after the arduous and unremitting labor now drawn to 
a close, I am not sanguine of having the opportunity to re¬ 
treat from or to modify this proposition: 

Either our concept of what wc call the subconscious must 
be radically altered, so as to include potencies of which we 
hitherto have had no knowledge, or else some cause operat¬ 
ing through, but not originating in, the subconsciousness of 
Mrs. Curran must be acknowledged. 



REPORT ON EXPERIMENTS IN 
THOUGHT-TRANSFERENCE 
CARRIED OUT BY PROFESSOR 
GILBERT MURRAY, LL.D., LITT.D. 

Mrs. Henry Sidgwick 

Professor Gilbert Murray’s experiments in thought-transfer¬ 
ence are perhaps the most important ever brought to the 
notice of the Society, both on account of their frequently bril¬ 
liant success and on account of the eminence of the experi¬ 
menter. It is surprising, I think, that they have not attracted 
more general attention than, so far as I know, they have. All 
persons, however, who remember his interesting Presidential 
address in 1915 (see Proceedings , Vol. XXIX, p. 46), in which 
he gave an account of the experiments, or have read the 
report by Mrs. Verrall on the 504 experiments then before 
her (see the same volume, p. 64), will rejoice to hear that Pro¬ 
fessor Murray has not ceased experimenting, and will wel¬ 
come the opportunity of studying the further series, com¬ 
prising 259 experiments, which he has now submitted to us. 
I should like to say first that though I will try to make the 
present report intelligible by itself, all who really wish to 
study the subject should also read the above-mentioned pa¬ 
pers. 

As, however, we have probably not all of us got either the 
Presidential address, or Mrs. VerralFs report fully in our 
minds at the moment, I will quote Professor Murray’s brief 
account of the method of procedure: 

The method followed is this: I go out of the room and of course 
out of earshot. Someone in the room, generally my eldest daugh- 

From Proceeding*, Society for Psychical Research, Vol. XXXIV, 1924. Re¬ 
printed by permission. 
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ter, thinks of a scene or an incident or anything she likes, and 
says it aloud. It is written down, and I am called. I come in, 
usually take my daughter’s hand, and then, if I have luck, describe 
in detail what she has thought of. The least disturbance of our 
customary methods, change of time or place, presence of strangers, 
controversy, and especially noise, is apt to make things go wrong. 
I become myself somewhat oversensitive and irritable, though 
not, I believe, to a noticeable degree. 1 

Mrs. Verrall, who was herself present on one occasion, 
gives a somewhat fuller account of the method. 2 As to the 
way he gets his impression, Professor Murray says: 3 

When I am getting at the thing which I wish to discover the 
only effort I make is a sort of effort of attention of a quite general 
kind. The thing may come through practically any sense-channel, 
or it may discover a road of its own, a chain of reasoning or of 
association, which, as far as I remember, never coincides with any 
similar chain in the mind of anyone present, but is invented, much 
as a hallucination is invented, for the purpose of the moment. 

I have not myself had the advantage of witnessing any of 
the experiments, but Mr. Gerald Balfour was present one 
evening, August 26, 1916, and though the success on this oc¬ 
casion was somewhat below the average, it will give a good 
idea of the experiments if I quote the notes of this sitting in 
full, and a brief note by Mr. Balfour as to the impression pro¬ 
duced on him. The persons present were Lady Mary Murray 
(Professor Murray s wife), his daughters Mrs. Arnold Toynbee 
and Miss Agnes Murray, his son Mr. Basil Murray, Mr. 
Arnold Toynbee, and Mr. Balfour, and Miss Bloomfield tak¬ 
ing notes. On this, as on all other occasions, all in the room 
were aware of the subject selected for transmission; and all 
were, or may have been, agents in the transmission; but I 
shall use the word “agent” for the principal agent—the per¬ 
son responsible for the subject and to whom Professor Mur¬ 
ray attends. In what follows remarks by the agent and con- 

1 Proceedings, S.P.R., Vol. XXIX, p. 58. 

* Ibid., pp. 64-5. 

1 Loc. cit. 
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temporary notes are in quotation marks; additions by myself, 
to make things clear, in parentheses. 

1. Subject. Mrs. Arnold Toynbee (agent): “I think of the 
beginning of a (story by) Dostoievesky where the dog of a 
poor old man (is) dying in a restaurant.” 

Professor Murray: “I think it’s a thing in a book. I should 
think a Russian book. A very miserable old man, and I think 
he’s doing something with a dead dog. (A) very unhappy 
one. I think it is in a restaurant and people are mocking, and 
then they are sorry and want to be kind. I am not sure.” (“Na¬ 
tionality?”) “No—I don’t get their nationality. I have a feel¬ 
ing it is a sort of Gorki thing. I have a feeling that it is some¬ 
thing Russian.” 

(Mrs. Toynbee had not said it but it was all true. Mr. Mur¬ 
ray had not read the book. It was a German restaurant, but 
Mr. Murray had not felt that.) 

2. Subject (suggested by Mr. Balfour). Mrs. Arnold Toyn¬ 
bee (agent): “As he (Mr. Balfour) was coming up the road 
he was thinking: The shade of Nelson watching the funeral 
procession of the Duke of Wellington at St. Paul’s Cathedral.” 

Professor Murray: “This is not your own. No, I’m not get¬ 
ting it. I think it is Mr. Balfour(’s). I (am) only getting you 
(Mr. Balfour) walking up the road. No I’m not getting it.” 

3. Subject. Mrs. Arnold Toynbee (agent): “I think of a 
thing in Burnt Njal where Njal and his sons are burnt in his 
house, and (the enemy and) his sons come up and set fire to 
the house.” 

Professor Murray: “I don’t think I shall get this. No, can’t 
get it.” 

4. Subject. Mrs. Arnold Toynbee (agent): “I think of 
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Helena Comford and Tony grown up, walking beside the 
river at Cambridge.” 

Professor Murray: “This is not a book. It’s got a sort of 
Cambridge feel in it. It’s the Comfords somehow—no—it’s a 
girl walking beside the river, but it isn’t Frances (Mrs. Com¬ 
ford). Oh! is it baby Comford grown up? Ought I to know 
what she is doing?” (“Who she is with.”) “No, I don’t get 
who she is with—no—I should only be guessing.” (Everyone— 
“go on.”) “No. I should only think of another baby grown up 
—Tony (a small grandehild).” 

5. Subject. Mrs. Arnold Toynbee (agent): “I think of the 
Australians leaving Gallipoli and one man going back that 
wouldn’t leave.” 

Professor Murray. “No.” 

6. Subject. Mrs. Arnold Toynbee (agent): “I think of a 
scene in (Hardy’s) Tess of the D’Urbervilles, where she is 
opening a letter, rather near the end, sitting bv the fire.” 

Professor Murrav: “This is a book—it’s a sort of country 

* y 

milkmaid atmosphere, very sad. I don’t think it is Marie 
Claire. Oh, I think it is Tess—no I can’t get it—can’t quite—I 
think it is later on when the horrid religious man has come 
back. It is not one of the early idyllic scenes.” 

(Mrs. Toynbee: “I was thinking of a scene in Marie Claire, 
with the nuns going through, but I rejected it. Both in the 
last one and this one, but I rejected it.”) 

7. Subject. Miss Agnes Murray (agent): “Terence (a 
nephew of Professor Murray’s) and Napoleon standing on a 
hill above the Marne and watching the artillery down be¬ 
low.” 

Professor Murray: “This is a war scene—I don’t get the 
persons clearly, but I think on the hill looking down on the 
artillery. It is not Saumarez. They may be Oxford people. I 
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get the bursting of shells. I should think it was Terence and 
somebody else—I don’t think I know the other person. I don’t 
think I know him. No I can’t get him.” 

8. Subject (suggested by Mr. Balfour). Mrs. Arnold Toyn¬ 
bee (agent): “Sir Galahad taking his seat on the Siege Peril¬ 
ous, saying, Tf I lose myself I find myself.’ ” 

Professor Murray: “I am getting this very weakly. This is 
Mr. Balfour again. I feel as if it was somebody uttering an 
apothegm. Somebody saying I will do something or other. 
No, I can’t get it.” 

9. Subject. Miss Agnes Murray (agent): “I think (of) 
Diana of the Crossways. Diana walking up the road in the 
rain, and crouching down in front of the empty grate in the 
house.” 

Professor Murray: “This is a book. Oh it’s Meredith. It’s 

J 

Diana walking. I don’t remember the scene properly. Diana 
walking in the rain. I feel as if she was revisiting her house, 
but I can’t remember when it happens” (“A little more?”) 
“No—can’t oblige.” 

10. Subject. Mrs. Arnold Toynbee (agent): “Ill think of 
Rupert (Brooke) meeting Natacha in War and Peace. Run¬ 
ning in a yellow dress; running through a wood.” 

Professor Murray: “Well, I thought when I came into the 
room it was about Rupert. Yes it’s fantastic. He’s meeting 
somebody out of a book. He’s meeting Natacha in War and 
Peace. I don’t know what he is saying—perhaps, ‘Will you 
run away with me?’ ” (“Can you get the scene?”) “I should 
say it was in a wood.” (“Colour of the dress?”) “No. I can’t get 
it.” 


11. Subject. Miss Agnes Murray (agent): “I think of Rosa¬ 
lind and Arnold with Wiggs (Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Toynbee 
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with their dog) driving in a dogcart at the front along the road 
that Dad (Professor Murray) went with shells dropping.” 

Professor Murray: “This is the road where they fired shrap¬ 
nel at me. There’s a half-burned village, and I think it is 
Rosalind driving a gig alone. I can’t remember the name (of 
the place).” (“Who is with her?”) “I don’t know who is in the 
dogcart with her—somebody else I don’t know.” 

12. Subject. Mr. Balfour (agent): “The last line of the 
Aeneid.” 

Professor Murray: “No. I am afraid I can’t.” 

13. Subject. Lady Mary Murray (agent): “Philip B—(going) 
into his dugout for the first time, and being told to look out 
for the flowers in the morning by the gardener.” 

(Too much noise.) 

14. Subject. Lady Mary Murray (agent): “He and I at the 
lunch party at the C’s up the hill (at Christiania), and all the 
little green sprouts and the tricolours.” 

Professor Murray: “I think I shall get this. I feel as if it was 
you and I going out to a party somewhere—going out to 
lunch, and there are flags and things—I ought to get it. Oh it 
must be at the C’s.” 

(Mr. Murray had got the flags wrong.) 

As regards this sitting, Mr. Balfour authorizes me to state 
that “he came away from it with a conviction that hyper- 
aesthesia, to whatever length it might be stretched, could not 
be made to cover every case. In one instance (No. 1) Pro¬ 
fessor Murray, in describing a scene out of a book which he 
had not read, added certain striking details that were present 
in the mind of the principal agent, but of which no mention 
whatever had been made when the choice of a subject was 
being decided.” 
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The experiments Mrs. Verrall reported on went down to 
the end of 1915. Among those now before us I find that 
twenty-three are dated in 1913 and 1915 respectively, and 
were, I presume, accidentally omitted when the notes of 
sittings, which are all written on loose sheets of paper, were 
sent to Mrs. Verrall. Subtracting these from the whole 259 
there remain 236 between April 1916 and April 1924, and 
these were made on twenty-four separate occasions, the num¬ 
ber on each varying from 3 to 26, with an average of about 
10. It will be seen therefore that the attempts were infrequent. 
They were also very irregularly distributed. Sometimes sets 
would be carried out at short intervals, and even on two con¬ 
secutive evenings, while at other times there were intervals 
of months, and twice of over more tharr a year. The company 
present, exclusive of Professor Murray himself, varied in 
number on different evenings from three to ten, but the 
most common was number six. It was always in the family 
circle that the work was done, atrd though others were gen¬ 
erally present there were never, I think, fewer than two of 
Professor Murray’s immediate family—his wife or children— 
in the party. In the 236 experiments before us, however, per¬ 
sons outside the immediate family have been present and 
taking active part more frequently, I think, than was the case 
in the earlier series examined by Mrs. Verrall. Besides six 
members of the immediate family, who among them acted as 
principal agents 167 times, thirty different people have acted 
as principal agents, nineteen of them only once. And the suc¬ 
cess obtained by these principal agents outside the immedi¬ 
ate family was quite considerable enough by itself, I think, 
to convince most people, though it was proportionately less 
than that of the immediate family. Besides the thirty-six per¬ 
sons who have taken the part of principal agents about 
twenty others were present at different times. Indeed only 
on two occasions, November 22, 1923, and January 27, 1924, 
were no outsiders present. I imagine that none of these out¬ 
siders, whether they acted as principal agents or not, were, 
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strictly speaking, strangers, and some of them were intimate 
friends or relations. Nevertheless, that so many should have 
shared in the experiments shows, I think, a widening of the 
conditions described by Professor Murray in 1915. And the 
same is true of another restriction named by Professor Mur¬ 
ray, namely, change of place; for the twenty-four sets of ex¬ 
periments before us were carried out in at least four different 
houses. Noise appears to interfere with success as much as 
ever; but this is to be expected, since most people with psy¬ 
chic gifts seem to find noise a serious and often a complete 
obstacle to the exercise of them. It should be added, to make 
the above statement complete, that in one only of the twenty- 
four sets of experiments (January 2, 1918) was no success 
whatever obtained. There were six experiments—all failures— 
Mrs. Arnold Toynbee being agent in five and Lady Mary Mur¬ 
ray in one. In four of these cases no impression at all was re¬ 
ceived—an interruption in one and noise in another perhaps 
accounting for two. In the other two of the six cases wrong 
impressions unconvincing to the percipient were experienced, 
but both perhaps show signs of some influence from the 
thought of the agent. On the other hand there were two oc¬ 
casions when no failures occurred, the number of experi¬ 
ments being four and three respectively. On the first of these 
occasions (December 3, 1919) I have reckoned two experi¬ 
ments as successes and two as partial successes. An outsider 
present took the part of principal agent in one of the partial 
successes. The other occasion was on November 22, 1923, 
when only members of the family w'ere present and only- 
three experiments were tried, of which I reckon two as suc¬ 
cesses and one as a partial success. 

It is time I explain this classification and state how many 
of the 236 experiments since the end of 1915 I reckon as suc¬ 
cesses, etc., but first I must remark that 236 is of course too 
small a number to base reliable statistical conclusions upon, 
and secondly that the classification is essentially indefinite; 
there is no clear line between one class and another. En- 
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deavouring, however, to follow the divisions and standards 
adopted by Mrs. Verrall in her report I get roughly eighty- 
five (or 36 per cent) successes, fifty-five (or 23.3 per cent) 
partial successes, and ninety-six (or 40.7 per cent) failures. 
Mrs. Verrall gives her percentages as 33.1, 27.9, 39.0 respec¬ 
tively, so that, if I have succeeded in dividing the classes as 
she would have done, both the successes and the failures in 
the present set are proportionally greater than in the previous 
set, at the expense of course of the partial successes. But I 
have doubts about the standard, and particularly in the fail¬ 
ures. Mrs. Verrall says there is little or no doubt about fail¬ 
ures, and this is true of forty-seven cases in which no im¬ 
pression was received, and also of some thirty-three in which 
the only impressions were wrong. But there remain about 
sixteen in which the impression was on right lines so far as 
it went, but in which it hardly seems to me to have gone far 
enough to be reckoned as even a partial success. How would 
Mrs. Verrall have reckoned these? Nos. 2 and 8, on August 26, 
1916, quoted above, are instances, and the following is an 
even clearer one: 

September 10, 1916. 

15. Subject. Mrs. Arnold Toynbee (agent): “I think of the 
girl in (Barrie’s) Quality Street bringing down the wedding 
dress.” 

Professor Murray: “No. I think it’s a girl in a book, but 
can’t get it.” 

August 17,1918. 

16. Subject. Mr. Geoffrey Curtis (agent): “I think of 
Charles Lamb sitting by the fire with his maniac sister Mary 
and dreaming of the wife he would have married.” 

Professor Murray: “I don’t think I get it. I have a faint im¬ 
pression of a man writing a book or an essay—no—I’ve got a 
little bit an old-fashioned literary atmosphere.” 
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Or again, to give more complicated examples—complicated 
because a wrong idea intrudes itself and is rejected: 

February 24,1918. 

17. Subject. Mr. Paton (agent): “David O’Rane in Sonia 
beginning to teach in his (old) school, and he is blind, and 
the boys don’t know it.” 

Professor Murray: “I get a faint impression of a school. 
It’s not a Baltic baron who can’t read.” 

(It seems likely, as regards the rejected idea, that the name 
of Mr. Stephen McKenna’s novel Sonia, though of course it is 
not a Russian novel nor about Russian people, was respon¬ 
sible for the idea of Baltic barons, and the blindness for that 
of inability to read.) 

July 14,1918. 

18. Subject. Lady Aurea Howard (agent): (Her only at¬ 
tempt.) “I think of the American who was taken to the church 
where the light had never been blown out for hundreds of 
years, and he blew it out.” 

Professor Murray: “Is this a sort of Gothic medieval thing?” 
(“Yes.”) “I don’t think I know the book or the story—it’s not 
the people killing Beckett in a church—it’s something like 
that.” 

(Here the percipient gets the church, and the occurrence 
of something tragic in it.) 

If these 16 cases are to be counted not as failures, but as 
partial successes, the percentages become 36.0, 30.1 and 
33.9 for successes, partial successes and failures respectivelv. 

A similar difficulty occurs in drawing the line between suc¬ 
cesses and partial successes. When the subject chosen con¬ 
sists of several elements it may easily happen that the agent 
fails to grasp one or more of these and yet gets the essential 
ones. Mrs. Verrall decided to count as successes for statistical 
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purposes, “not only all cases where the complete incident is 
described, but also cases where what may be called the es¬ 
sential elements are given bv the percipient,” though, as she 
admits, “opinions will differ as to what is essential.” She 
gives examples to illustrate her mode of deciding, and I have 
endeavoured to judge what are to be taken as successes in 
the same way, though of course without complete confidence 
that she would have agreed with me. Examples of successes 
and partial successes can be seen in the sitting of August 26, 
1916, quoted above. Thus No. 1 is clearly a success. The 

scene from a Russian book is fully described bv Professor 

✓ 

Murray so far as the agent, Mrs. Toynbee, had spoken of it, 
and (what is specially interesting), though he had not read 
the book he gives further details that were in her mind but 
had not been mentioned by her. He fails, however, to per¬ 
ceive a final point she was thinking of and would have liked 
him to name. No. 4 again—a fantastic subject—is completely, 
though only gradually, developed by Professor Murray. It is 
interesting to note that the last item, drawn out by a ques¬ 
tion by the agent, appeared to the percipient to be merely a 
guess. No. 14, in which Professor Murray recalls the real in¬ 
cident thought of by the agent, was also apparently a com¬ 
plete success. 

On the other hand, Nos. 9 and 10, though, I think, undeni¬ 
ably successes by Mrs. Verrall’s standard, each fail in one 
particular. In No. 9, Professor Murray did not get Diana 
crouching by the empty grate, and in No. 10 he did not get 
the color of Natacha’s dress. For partial successes we have 
a clear case, I think, in No. 6. The percipient recognises that 
the subject concerns Tess in Hardy’s Tess of the D’Urbervil - 
les, but fails to get the scene. Nos. 7 and 11 are perhaps more 
difficult to decide about, as they are so nearly complete suc¬ 
cesses. But I have called them only partial successes because 
in each case the percipient fails to recognise a person im¬ 
portant in the supposed incident. Failure, by the percipient, 
to get some name or other item—important or unimportant— 
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forming part of the subject as described by the agent hap¬ 
pens rather often. An attempt is sometimes made, either 
spontaneously by the percipient or in a reply to a question by 
the agent, to supply these missing items. The attempt some¬ 
times succeeds, as in No. 4 above and No. 23 below but 
sometimes leads to a wrong guess. 

This brings us to the question of the function of the prin¬ 
cipal agent. As already said, all the persons present know the 
subject selected, and all try, or are supposed to try, to transfer 
it telepathicallv to the percipient as soon as he enters the 
room. We may therefore ask (a) whether the principal agent 
takes any larger share than the others in the transference, 
and (b) if so, why? As regards (a), it is clear, I think, that the 
principal agent has a predominant share in transferring the 
impression, because with the same group of agents in the 
room the success with certain principal agents is on the whole 
greater than with others. Mrs. Arnold Toynbee, for example, 
is more effective as principal agent than when she is merely 
one of the company. As regards (b'l, the principal agent 
differs as a rule from the rest of the company in two respects. 
He or she selects the subject, and therefore is likely to grasp 
it more clearly and vividly than the others present do. And, 
what is perhaps more important, the percipient attends 
especially to the principal agent, which probably tends to 
bring their minds into special rapport. 

In the earlier experiments it was the practice to try to in¬ 
tensify this rapport by the percipient holding the hand of the 
principal agent. I am not sure whether this is still the usual 
plan. The drawback to it is, of course, that in certain cases 
of gradual development of an impression, indications might 
be given by variation in hand pressure. Approval or disap¬ 
proval might also be indicated by facial expression and move¬ 
ments of the agents generally, but more delicate shades 
might be given by the hand of the principal agent. There are 
some cases where, as an impression develops gradually item 
by item, the withdrawal by the percipient of some item 
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already mentioned, which sometimes occurs, may be in¬ 
fluenced by subconscious perception of the agent’s disap¬ 
proval; but I think there are very few, if any, of the experi¬ 
ments in which the guidance of the kind required to draw 
out correct items could have been obtained in this way. How¬ 
ever this may be, there have been enough successful experi¬ 
ments in which the hand was not held to show that holding 
it was not a necessary condition. 

It seems possible that agents sometimes interfere with 
each other. This may have happened in the sittings on Sep¬ 
tember 10 and 14, 1916, the only occasions on which Mr. W. 
Mellor was present. Numerous experiments—twenty-six and 
nineteen respectively—were tried on these two occasions, 
and Mr. Mellor was principal agent in eighteen of them, with 
a degree of success ranking with that of the immediate family. 
But they were peculiar sittings, and included a quite unusual 
proportion of failures. Mrs. Arnold Toynbee started as prin¬ 
cipal agent on September 10, and began with four failures. 
Lady Marv Murray followed with a failure, and then Mr. 
Mellor tried, two partial successes and a failure resulting. 
Then Miss Heath tried once and failed, and so did Mrs. 
Arnold Toynbee. She had nothing but failures on this day, 
though usually a very successful agent. Mr. Mellor followed 
with two partial successes, Mrs. Toynbee with a failure, Mr. 
Mellor again with a very partial success and three failures, 
and then Mr. Basil Murray, Miss Heath, and Lady Mary 
Murray with one failure each. There had thus been twenty 
experiments with nothing that I have counted as a success. 
But at this point success began. Mr. Arnold Toynbee taking 
the part of principal agent obtained a complete success and 
an interesting partial success, and Mr. Mellor followed with 
two successes and Mr. Basil Murray with one. The sitting 
ended with a failure. 

So far the experiments have been discussed either from 
the point of view of success and failure, or from that of the 
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agent’s share in them. 1 now turn to the interesting and im¬ 
portant question of what light is thrown by the records on 
the way the ideas the agent desires to transfer reach the mind 
of tire percipient. In connection with this, Professor Murray’s 
own discussion of the subject in 1915 ( Proceedings , Vol. 
XiXIX, pp. 57-63) should be read. He tells us in his Presiden¬ 
tial address, among other things, that he thinks that, when 
experimenting, he probably gets into a state of slight hyper- 
aesthesia and is particularly sensitive to every kind of impres¬ 
sion-noises, for instance, becoming intolerable. He also says 
he inclines to the conclusion that 

The basis of this so-called telepathy is unconscious sense-per¬ 
ception, the sensory disturbance itself being too slight for con¬ 
sciousness, but the state of mind resulting lroin it being fully 
perceptible. . . . Rut we must be prepared for the possibility 
that this sense-perception is not confined to the canonical five 
channels of Sight, Sound, Smell, Taste, Touch . . . Again, some 
of the information which seems to come most clearly and rapidly, 
as when 1 feel a certain emotional atmosphere, or the country to 
which an incident belongs, or the lact that it is in a book and not 
in real life, does not seem to be the sort that could well be con¬ 
veyed by mere sense-impressions of the canonical sort. Thus I 
should be inclined provisionally to admit the likelihood that we 
may become directly sensitive to another person’s state of mind. 

In this last sentence Professor Murray of course admits 
the probability that telepathy has operated, but without 
committing himself to telepathy being a purely psychical 
process. He leaves the way open, as 1 understand him, to 
the theory which used to be described as “brain waves,” but 
of which little has been heard of late. His suggestion of hy- 
peraesthesia, however, makes it necessary to scrutinize the 
records carefully to see what sign of it there are. I will begin 
with the less important senses. Touch, which can, I think, 
only have operated through holding of hands, and then only 
in expressing approval or disapproval by the agent of what 
has already been said by the percipient, has already been dis¬ 
cussed. Taste and smell do not so far as I can see come into 
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the question of hypcraesthesia at all, because there were no 
real tastes and smells to be intensified by it. It is true that 
on two occasions the percipient’s impression began with a 
sensation of smell, but this had nothing to do with any physi¬ 
cally caused sensation. I shall revert to the matter later. 

The possibility of hyperaesthesia of sight—unless on the 
extreme assumption that we can potentially see anything 
anywhere at any distance and through any obstacle, and that 
therefore the percipient can read the note-taker’s record of 
the “subject”—is in much the same position as that of touch. 
The only scope for it seems to be in the seeing of slight signs 
of approval or disapproval as the percipient proceeds with 
his description. He cannot, however much his sensibility is 
heightened, be supposed to see concrete ideas or names in 
the faces of the agents. Sight in the sense of mental seeing— 
the share of mental pictures in the percipient’s impressions 
—like imaginary smells and sounds, wc may return to later. 

The only sense through which we can seriously imagine 
hyperaesthesia helping Professor Murray in his “guesses” is, 
I think it will be agreed, the sense of hearing. In the experi¬ 
ments before us the subject selected for transmission is al¬ 
ways spoken before it is written down, and I lcam from 
Professor Murray that at the beginning of the experiments 
tests were made to see if any fragments of ordinary conversa¬ 
tion could be heard at the place where he usually stood, and 
that the experimenters were satisfied that they could not. 
His own ordinary hearing, he tells me, is normal, but cer¬ 
tainly not unusually acute. It may, however, be that though 
out of earshot so far as consciousness or normal hearing is 
concerned, he yet subconsciously hears the agent’s descrip¬ 
tion. There are some arguments, both for and against this 
possibility, to be found in the experiments under considera¬ 
tion, as there were in those reported on by Mrs. Verrall. 

Taking first things which suggest hearing. There were 
first and foremost two experiments stopped because Profes- 
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sor Murray heard, or thought he had heard, a name. In the 
first (No. 24, August 17, 1918), the subject was “Pendennis at 
Charterhouse,” and Professor Murray heard the word Pen¬ 
dennis. In the second (No. 25, December 20, 1919), the sub¬ 
ject was “Denis motoring from here to London,” and Profes¬ 
sor Murray heard the word Denis. In both cases the agent 
was Mr. Basil Murray. Professor Murray writes to me as re¬ 
gards these occasions, “I am not clear whether accidentally 
from excitement somebody had spoken unusually loud, or 
whether my hearing was supernormal. It seemed to me like 
the first, but this is not evidence.” 

In a very curious case, in which a name was neither con¬ 
sciously heard nor apprehended, it yet seems as if it must have 
“got through,” and if so, was the only part of the “subject” 
that did. It was as follows: 

July 14,1918. 

26. Subject. Mr. Penmorlan Main (agent): “Sir Francis 
Drake drinking the health of Doughty before he was led out 
to be hanged.” 

Professor Murray: “Is this a—? No, I’ve a faint feeling of 
Arabia or desert.” 

Now Mr. C. M. Doughty, the traveller, wrote a well-known 
book called Travels in Arabia Deserta, and it seems almost 
certain that the “faint feeling of Arabia or desert” arose from 
association of ideas with the name Doughty—the associa¬ 
tion with Thomas Doughty, the mutineer tried and executed 
by Drake, being at the moment absent. If this is correct, how 
did the item Doughty reach the percipient with the exclu¬ 
sion of other items in the “subject” proposed? It is obviously 
just what might have happened in case of imperfect hearing. 
But this kind of imperfect apprehension, followed by wrong 
associations of ideas, might also happen telepathically. In 
the following case, I think the one I shall suggest is probably 
the real one; and if so, sound is not a link in it. 
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September 10,1916. 

27. Subject. Mr. Mellor (agent): “I’m thinking of the oper¬ 
ating room in the nursing home in which I was operated.” 

Professor Murray: “I got an impression of a theatre. No. 
I can’t get it. I’m now guessing—Covent Garden and Oedi¬ 
pus.” 

I think that here the idea of an operating room reached the 
percipient’s consciousness in the form of theatre—operating 
theatre of a hospital—but was not understood, being in fact 
taken to be a place where plays are acted. But the mistake, 
in whatever way it arose, was not auditory. 

It should perhaps be considered on the side of auditory 
hyperaesthesia that, on the two occasions when the “subject” 
had been suggested to the principal agent bv Mr. Gerald Bal¬ 
four (see Nos. 2 and 8 above), the fact that it was Mr. Bal¬ 
four’s suggestion was realized by the percipient, as might 
have been the case if he had heard his voice. But again this 
might equally be due to telepathy. 

The apprehension of the rhythm of a verse or a sentence 
before that of its meaning may be suggestive of an auditory 
channel of transmission, and there are one or two instances 
of this. No. 20 above, where a stanza from The Shropshire 
Lad is recognized, but not completely quoted by the percipi¬ 
ent, is perhaps a case. And the following is one where the 
impression of rhythm and of the sound of counting combine 
to suggest possible hearing. 

April 6,1924. 

28. Subject. Mr. Basil Murray (agent): 

He stood and heard the steeple 
Sprinkle the quarters on the morning town— 

One, two, three, four, on market place and people— 

It tossed them down. 

Professor Murray: “Oh this is a bit of a poem.” (He marks 
the metre with his hand. Metre wrong; but he got “One, two, 
three, four.”) 
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The search for instances of possible sensory transmission 
leads to dwelling on experiments that failed, and it will be 
refreshing to turn to one that succeeded, but in which the 
rhythm of part of the central sentence was apprehended be¬ 
fore the words and sense were gradually grasped. 

July 14,1918. 

29. Subject. Mrs. Arnold Toynbee (agent): ‘‘This is the 
girl in The Cherry Orchard, by Tchekoff, saying—‘When I 
was in Paris I went up in a balloon.’ ” 

Professor Murray: “I think this is a Russian story—a par¬ 
ticular sentence, words ‘De dum dum de dum dum—I went 
up in a balloon.’ ‘When I was the something, I went up in a 
balloon’—‘when I was in Paris, I went up in a balloon.’ ” 

(I do not think the sentence occurs in that exact form in 
the book.) 

I have not noticed any instances such as occurred in the 
series reported on by Mrs. Verrall, where a name or a word 
was mistaken for one similar in sound, and I think I have 
given above all the instances which in any way support the 
idea of auditory hyperaesthesia, unless the almost verbatim 
repetition by the percipient of the “subject” set, whether 
prose or poetry, which sometimes occurs, be regarded as 
such. In the case of poetry, however, a full and correct trans¬ 
mission of the idea would of course produce the quotation 
asked for verbatim, if the poem is known to the percipient. 
The following is an instance: 

April 6,1924. 

30. Subject Mr. Stephen Murray (agent): 

There is some corner of a foreign field 
That is for ever England's. 

Professor Murray: 

There’s some comer of a foreign field 
That is for ever England. 
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(The original runs: 

If I should die, think only this of me: 

That there’s some corner of a foreign field 

That is for ever England.) 

The only instance I recall of the almost word-for-word re¬ 
production of the whole of a prose “subject,” is the following: 

May 26,1923. 

31. Subject. Mr. Denis Murray (agent): “Wiggs throwing 
the kitten in the air at Overstrand.” 

Professor Murray: “This time I’ve got a clear idea. Wiggs 
tossing the kitten in the air at Overstrand.” 

Here the words used arc so much the natural ones in which 
to describe the short and simple incident, that whether the 
idea reached the percipient telepathically or otherwise, he 
would be likely to clothe it in that form. Still, of course, 
auditory hyperaesthesia is not excluded. 

I now proceed to cases which do seem to exclude auditory 
hyperaesthesia, and cases where, if it operated at all, its 
effect on the percipient’s reproduction of the “subject” must 
have been indirect. The most crucial kind of case is that in 
which the percipient has correct impressions of things neither 
mentioned by the agent in giving the “subject” nor such as 
would necessarily be inferred from what is mentioned. There 
are a few instances of this. No. 1 is a case in point; for the 
impression that in a scene from a book the people present 
were mocking and then were sorry and wanted to be kind, 
was true, but had not been mentioned, and Professor Murray 
had not read the book. 

The kind of case which may be put next in order as evi¬ 
dence against auditory hyperaesthesia is that in which the 
percipient fails to recognize a person or book named by the 
agent but realizes something which is true about that per¬ 
son or book, though not mentioned by the agent—something 
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which would, however, have been a natural inference from 
the name had the name been grasped. A case in point is the 
following: 

March 10,1913. 

32. Subject. Mrs. Arnold Toynbee (agent): “I’ll think of 
Margaret K— at a particular restaurant in Munich where I 
used to have lunch.” 

Professor Murray: “It’s some girl I don’t know—a Cam¬ 
bridge girl, I think—I can’t get it clear—is she standing in a 
restaurant or something like that?” 

Here, if the agent had grasped the name, Margaret K—, he 
would have known, no doubt, that she was a Cambridge 
girl he did not know, but it is difficult to see how he can have 
arrived at these unmentioned facts about her (except tele- 
pathically) without the name. 

The order in which the elements of a “subject” present 
themselves in the impression of the percipient is often very 
unlike what one would expect if the impression depended 
on hearing the words spoken by the agent. One form of this 
is when the agent names a person, and a mental picture pre¬ 
sents itself to the percipient, interpreted by him as repre¬ 
senting that person whom he then, but only then, names. 
For example, on September 10, 1916: 

33. Subject. Mr. Arnold Toynbee (agent): “I’ll do Rip Van 
Winkle coming down the mountain.” 

Professor Murray: “Oh I’ve got this. It’s an old sort of 
gnome-like person with a matted beard coming down—very 
funny feeling expecting to be known and find things—Oh, 
it’s Rip Van Winkle.” 

Professor Murray gets a good picture of Rip Van Winkle, 
with appropriate description of his mental state—neither de¬ 
rived directly from the agent’s words—before he realizes 
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that his picture represents Rip Van Winkle after awaking 
from his twenty years’ sleep. 

There are two instances where the idea required is in¬ 
troduced by a feeling of an appropriate smell. The following 
is one of them: 

April 22,1923. 

34. Subject. Mr. Patrick Murray (agent): “The lion in the 
Zoo trying to reach a large piece of meat just outside the 
cage.” 

Professor Murray: “A sort of smell of wild animals—car¬ 
nivorous animals. Something grabbing through bars at a 
piece of meat at a Zoo. Don’t know the animal.” 

In another instance Professor Murray begins by saying, 
“This is curious. I’ve got a snffell of some kind of incensy 
stuff—I should think it was opium or hashish—” the “subject” 
being in fact a night club and opium den. 

The smell experienced by the percipient in both these 
cases must have been an imaginary or hallucinatory smell; 
there can hardly have been any real smell to suggest it. And 
why the required impression should enter tire consciousness 
of the percipient in this particular way is mysterious. It is 
possible, no doubt, that the agents, or one of them, may have 
been thinking of the smell appropriate to the idea they wished 
to transfer; but had they been conscious of doing so, the fact 
would almost certainly have been mentioned after the experi¬ 
ment. I think it must be assumed that the idea of the smell 
originated in the percipient’s mind, and if so, that hyper- 
aesthesia cannot have had anything directly to do with it. 

We may note in passing that, like smells, inarticulate 
sounds seem to have entered very little into any part of Pro¬ 
fessor Murray’s impressions. I find but three cases besides 
the one just referred to which suggest it. One is the success¬ 
ful impression in No. 7, where getting “the bursting of shells” 
may have meant that they were heard, though not neces- 
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sarily so. In the other two the impressions were entirely 
wrong but may have included sound. In No. 35, on Septem¬ 
ber 10, 1916, the percipient got a “sort of feeling of a heavy 
hammer in an engineering place,” when the subject was 
“the waves breaking on the breakwater.” And in No. 36, on 
April 29, 1917, he had a “faint impression of an explosion or 
a fire,” when the subject was “Mr. Asquith being taken up 
to the front in a staff car down at Verdun.” Only once, so far 
as I know, did an agent try to impress an inarticulate sound 
on the percipient—it was the croaking of frogs—but no im¬ 
pression was received. It occurred, however, in the middle 
of a series of failures. 

Returning to the question of hyperaesthesia. Cases where 
the percipient’s impressions begin with something associated 
in idea with the “subject” of the experiment, but something 
not alluded to by the agent at all, must I think be regarded 
as weighing against any explanation by auditory hyper¬ 
aesthesia, for the associated idea precedes any knowledge of 
the subject. The following is a case in point: 

August 17,1918. 

37. Subject. Mr. Basil Murray (agent): “I’m thinking of 
the Etruscan seer who during the siege of Veii was captured 
by a young Roman warrior. He told them to drain the Alban 
lake in order to take Veii.” 

Professor Murray: “I don’t think it’s Balaam, but it’s some¬ 
thing like—It’s a prophet who’s serving the wrong side—not 
Hebrew. I think it’s early Roman—I’ve got the impression 
that he’s telling them to drain a marsh. Does he come in 
Livy? I get an impression that he’s caught and made to re¬ 
veal a secret.” 

I do not propose to comment on all the experiments before 
us, one bv one. But before concluding, there are a few things 
about the way the impression comes to the percipient which 
it may be interesting to note. Though Professor Murrays 
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attempts to reproduce the agent’s subject are sometimes 
spoken of as guesses, no one, after realizing the degree of suc¬ 
cess obtained, will imagine that mere guessing could have 
produced it. It is evident that telepathy, or some other 
agency, has been at work. At the same time Professor Murray 
distinguishes three things—namely, the impressions that 
come to him from without, inferences from these impressions, 
and guesses to supplement them. No doubt both inferences 
and guesses may sometimes really be impressions from with¬ 
out, but they do not appear so at the time to the percipient. 
In the following case impression, guess, and inference are 
all exemplified. 

December 26,1921. 

39. Subject. Miss Agnes Murray (agent): “I think of John 
Bright going to speak in Birmingham on free trade—so 
frightened he fell off his chair.” 

Professor Murray: “This is somebody all of a tremble— 
It’s somebody with a sort of stage fright who is going to make 
a big speech—I think he falls down—does he fall off his chair? 
Oh I’m merely guessing—but I should think it’s John Bright 
—oh, well—the rest I can guess. I suppose he was making 
the speech on free trade—at Birmingham.” 

The percipient here gets an impression of the scene, 
guesses that John Bright was the person concerned, and 
given these facts, infers that he was making a speech on free 
trade; for I assume that when Professor Murray said “the 
rest I can guess,” he meant it appeared to him a pretty ob¬ 
vious inference. 

It is of course the “impressions,” as probable examples of 
telepathy, that interest us; and their nature and quality vary 
in different ways. First they differ in intensity and clearness 
—varying from strong to faint or even very faint, and from 
clear to blurred. From the remarks occasionally made by 
the percipient about the vividness, etc., of particular impres- 
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sions, I should judge that one which is strong and clear, or 
which comes quickly, is usually right, but not always. But, 
on the other hand, the impressions may be faint and dim or 
blurred, or slow in developing, in quite successful experi¬ 
ments. 

In contrast to cases of gradual development are those 
where the impression comes instantly, and the percipient 
probably could not have told us how it came to him. The 
following case is an example: 

November 18,1917. 

40. Subject. Miss Agnes Murray (agent): “Alice in Won¬ 
derland, falling down the rabbit hole and landing where Bill 
the Lizard is watching, and the white rabbit is going by at 
the same time.” 

Professor Murray (as he enters the room): “I want to say, 
‘Oh, mv ears and whiskers.’ ” 

(In the book, when Alice, after falling down the rabbit hole, 
pursues and comes up with the white rabbit, he is saying, 
“Oh, mv ears and whiskers, how late it’s growing.” Bill the 
Lizard does not appear in this scene in the book.) 

In this case the impression takes the form of a quotation 
so appropriate as to make it certain that the subject to be 
transferred has been apprehended. There are several ex¬ 
amples of this. The following is one: 

August 17,1918. 

41. Subject. Miss Agnes Murray (agent): “I think of the 
scene in Macbeth when the feast is beginning and Lady 
Macbeth is sitting at the head of the table, and Macbeth 
comes in and won’t sit down because he sees the murdered 
ghost.” 

Professor Murray: “I’ve got this: ‘Which of you has done 
this?’ It’s Macbeth when he sees the ghost in the chair.” 
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In all these cases where the answer is given in the form of 
a quotation, it would seem probable that the agent’s ideas 
reached the percipient first as ideas. 

Probably in most cases the impression comes in a mixed 
way—partly as ideas not, at least to begin with, of a sensory 
kind and partly as visual or auditory images. Judging from 
the experience of other percipients it seems likely that the 
different avenues of thought used are not always distinguish¬ 
able even by the percipient himself; and as between different 
telepathic percipients, had we others to compare with Pro¬ 
fessor Murray, we should probably find that the comparative 
use of the different possible avenues partly depended on the 
make-up of the percipient’s own mind—on whether he was 
a good visualizer and so forth. I imagine the following case 
to be a good example of impressions coming in different 
ways in the same experiment and gradually producing a 
comprehensible whole. 

February 24 , 1918. 

42. Subject. Mr. Arnold Toynbee (agent): “Isle of Capri, 
and on it is the old Master of Balliol (Strachan Davidson) and 
my uncle (Arnold Toynbee), and they are reading the Bible, 
and my uncle says what a good book it is, and Strachan 
Davidson is chuckling.” 

Professor Murray: “I get someone on the Riviera being 
very funny about the book of Samuel. lie had never read it. 
It’s Italy I am sure, and it’s somebody being impressed by 
the Bible or talking about it as though he had never read it 
before. I get the manner of Strachan Davidson. I should 
say it was at Naples, or some place with the blue sea all 
about. Should say it was Capri. Oh, your uncle Arnold Toyn¬ 
bee.” 

(Arnold had never seen his uncle, who died in 1883, and 
Mr. Murray had not known him). 

Here an idea, at first probably subconscious, of the dis- 
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cussion on the Bible must have introduced the irrelevant 
recollection of a similar conversation on the Riviera; getting 
the manner of Mr. Strachan Davidson seems to imply a 
visual or auditory impression or both; and “the blue sea all 
about” suggests a visual impression. 

I am inclined to think that as a matter of fact most of the 
work in producing Professor Murray’s telepathic impression 
is subconscious. As evidence I may first refer again to the 
Doughty case (No. 26). Here, if our interpretation of the 
case is right, a name must have been unconsciously appre¬ 
hended and unconsciously associated with the title of a 
book; this last then emerging faintly into consciousness. 
Sensory images, with interpretation following (not preceding) 
them, as in No. 33, strongly suggest subconscious manufac¬ 
ture—indeed I think imply it. So does emotion felt appropri¬ 
ately, but without realized cause, as in No. 38. Again, when 
the impression comes to the percipient’s consciousness in the 
form of an appropriate quotation which has not been in the 
agent’s mind there must, it would seem, be an idea behind 
it, prompting it, and that idea must be subconscious as the 
percipient is not aware of it. 

Granting that the subconscious mind does play so im¬ 
portant a part in receiving and forwarding the subject to be 
transmitted, we see that error may come in at four stages. 
The subject may get through from the agent to the percipi¬ 
ent’s subconscious mind in any degree of incompleteness; 
it may there be further distorted by false associations and 
inferences; loss may occur again in emerging into conscious¬ 
ness owing to inhibitions or otherwise; and finally, the con¬ 
scious mind may reject some ideas or images, and misinterpret 
others. 

I suspect the normal consciousness to have been respon¬ 
sible for a hasty (and rather muddled) misinterpretation of 
a visual image of a half-naked Arab, initially presented to it 
in the following case: 
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February 24,1918. 

43. Subject. Mrs. Arnold Toynbee (agent): “Allcnby. 
British troops in Palestine and a sort of Arab man coming 
up and standing half naked by a well.” 

Professor Murray: “This is the good Samaritan guiding 
the English troops into Jericho. I don’t know that he is the 
good Samaritan. He might be a biblical figure, coming up 
and speaking to General Allenby, and showing the wav.” 
(“Anything he is near?”) “Well, a well. I got him naked with 
no clothes.” 

(The impression here seems to begin with a visual image 
of the half-naked Arab, which suggested the man that fell 
among thieves on the way to Jericho, and thus the good 
Samaritan who helped him.) 

If telepathic impressions usually come through the sub¬ 
conscious mind, which on other grounds than the experi¬ 
ments under discussion seems to me likely, it is possible that 
one important quality in a good telepathic percipient may 
be a power of drawing easily on the contents of his own sub¬ 
conscious mind. 

Ed. note. The Gilbert Murray experiments are given in this sec¬ 
tion rather than in Part III because they arc essentially experi¬ 
ences of telepathy, rather than laboratory experiments. For an 
account of some interesting experiments in telepathy, see “Ex¬ 
periments in Thought Transference,” by Gurney, Myers, and Pod- 
more, in Part III. 



THE BOOK TESTS 
Rev. C. Drayton Thomas 


Ed. note. The so-called “book tests” first appeared around 1917, 
in the mediumship of Mrs. Osborne Leonard, in England. They 
were important because they could be verified from documents 
rather than from the statements of a medium, and because they 
seemed to rule out telepathy from living persons as an explana¬ 
tion. 

The tests described here are those carried out bv the Rev. 
Charles Drayton Thomas, with Mrs. Leonard as the medium, 
“Feda” (allegedly the spirit of an Indian girl) as the “control,” and 
the Rev. Mr. Thomas’ deceased father as the “communicator.” 

The book tests, like the cross-correspondences, were highly 
evidential. They strongly indicated the presence of an extra¬ 
chance factor and a supernormal facultv; they seemed to point 
unmistakably to some sort of a nexus between the living and the 
so-called dead. They showed planning far beyond the conscious 
capacity of the mediums through which they came, and probably 
far beyond the subliminal capacity of those mediums, although 
this, of course, can never be said lor certain. The plans, moreover, 
were entirely characteristic ol the men who were purportedly 
doing the planning. And since most of the work during this period 
was carried out within the SPR group itself, the possibility of 
fraud was reduced to an absolute minimum. They were good 
enough to convince many intelligent men and women of the truth 
of survival. 

“During the last few years a special type of phenomenon has 
developed with Mrs. Leonard, known under the name of 
‘book tests/ the nature of which I will briefly indicate. An 
attempt is first made to identify a particular bookcase in 
the sitters house by mentioning its position in regard to 
other features of the room in which it stands—the door, for 

From Some New Evidence for Human Survival , by C. Drayton Thomas. 
W. Collins Sons & Co., Ltd., London, 1922. Reprinted by permission of the 
author. 

SOI 
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instance, or the windows; sometimes other articles of furni¬ 
ture are described in some detail. In successful cases sitters 
are able to assert that they know of one bookcase only to 
which the description would apply. A shelf is next indicated 
—for instance, the second from the top—and a particular 
book in the shelf, say, the fourth from the left. The number 
of a page in the book is then given and, usually, some indica¬ 
tion as to the part of the page—near the top,' ‘about half¬ 
way down," and so forth. The field having been thus nar¬ 
rowed down some statement follows as to what the sitter 
may expect to find in the passages indicated.” 1 

Regarding these book tests Sir Oliver Lodge says, “The 
evident object is to send messages in such form that they 
shall be unintelligible, not only to the medium of communi¬ 
cation and to the person receiving them, but to everybody, 
until the clue is followed up and the message decoded, when 
the meaning ought to be unmistakable. If tests of this kind 
are successfully accomplished, it is plain that no simple kind 
of mindreading can be appealed to or regarded as a rational 
explanation.” 2 

Since the following pages contain numerous references to 
volumes in my study, it may be well at the outset to state that 
Mrs. Leonard has never entered our house, nor has she been 
afforded any opportunity whatsoever for ascertaining in¬ 
formation about the contents of our bookshelves. 

My introduction to book tests was on June 14th, 1917, 
when I was informed that a band of those on the other side 
had planned a long scries of them, that they were designed 
for a definite purpose, and that they would be given to others 
also. I was asked to keep careful notes of mine, and this I 
have done. Examples in this book are transcribed from those 
notes and the subsequent verifications. The communicator 
purported to be my father. One of the preliminary statements 
is worthy of consideration in view of characteristics marking 

1 Mrs. W. H. Salter in The Psychic Research Quarterly , January 1921. 

2 See Prefatory Note by Sir Oliver Lodge to Lady Glenconner’s book 
The Earthen Vessel , published by John Lane. 
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the earlier tests. He said, “I ‘sensed’ the appropriate spirit of 
the passage rather than the letters composing it.” But after 
eighteen months he appeared to acquire a power of oc¬ 
casionally seeing the words by some sort of clairvoyance. 
The gradual transition from “sensing” to “clairvoyance,” 
with its successful culmination in “newspaper tests” giving 
exact names, is an interesting study. 

It has been objected that it is physically impossible to 
obtain correct information from the pages of a closed book. 
Possibly so. But what if we are here dealing with powers no 
longer limited by physical conditions? The powers of a freed 
spirit mav far transcend ours. We can but study the facts 
brought before our notice, endeavouring to deduce the laws 
governing their origin. 

How is it that the exact page can be correctly given? I was 
informed that this was one of the greatest difficulties, as the 
“sensing” method did not enable a spirit operator to decipher 
the number printed on the page, and so calculation was neces¬ 
sary’. The impression left on mv mind bv attempted explana¬ 
tions of the method used was that, when a page had been fixed 
upon as containing a thought suitable for the test, the opera¬ 
tor counted the pages between that and the commencement, 
and that this counting was done by a process similar to that 
employed bv us when we rapidly “skim” a book. The opera¬ 
tor usuallv starts where the flow of thought commences, and 
when it ceases and recommences higher up he concludes 
that he has passed from the bottom of one page to the top 
of another. In this wav, they say, it is found practicable to 
compute the number of pages between the commencement 
and the passage fixed upon for the test. When verifying one 
usually counts from the commencement of the printed mat¬ 
ter, disregarding flyleaves and the printer’s numbering. 

The following examples illustrate the classes, personal and 
general, into which book tests may be divided. The first con¬ 
nects the test-passage with a happening in our home, the 
others are more general. 
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I 

We had discussed the possibility of audible sound being 
produced by my communicator to attract our attention at 
home. He tried, but rarely succeeded in making knocks 
which might not be attributed to ordinary creakings in floor 
or furniture. One night, however, I concluded that a special 
effort had been made and that the result was a definite suc¬ 
cess; for thrice I heard a loud double knock. I noted the inci¬ 
dent and added it to a list of such items kept for reference. 
Three days later, at an interview w’ith Mrs. Leonard, Feda 
greeted me with the assertion that she had succeeded in com¬ 
ing to our house and giving taps there. Owing to the fact 
that she could not hear her own raps, she had to judge 
whether they were loud or otherwise, but considered that 
she had given both loud and soft, a loud rap being followed 
by slight taps intended to spell out her name by the usual 
alphabetical code. I told her that while clearly hearing the 
loud raps, I had not heard the softer ones. 

A few minutes later the following book test was given: 

He thinks you will be amused by the following test. It is in a 
book behind your study door, the second shelf from the ground, 
and fifth book from the left end. Near the top of page 17 you will 
see words which scree to indicate what Feda was attempting to 
do when knocking in your room. Now that you are aware that it 
was Feda’s attempt you will see the unmistakable bearing of these 
words upon it. 

On returning home I found this book to be a volume of 
Shakespeare which commences with King Henry VI, and the 
third line from the top of the indicated page was number 69 
in Act I, Scene 3. It reads: “I will not answer thee with words, 
but blows.” 

The following are examples of the more general type of 
book tests which have ranged variously over description, 
humor, topics of the day, philosophy and religion. 
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II 

In your study close to the door, the lowest shelf, take the sixth 
book from the left, and page 149; three-quarters down is a word 
conveying the meaning of falling back or stumbling. 

Rather more than half-way down this page was the fol¬ 
lowing sentence: . . to whom a crucified Messiah was an 
insuperable stumbling-block.” 

(Directions for finding the required book and page will 
usually be omitted from this point onward, it being under¬ 
stood that these were in every instance given with exact pre¬ 
cision.) 


Ill 

Very low on the page he seemed to get something about great 
noise, not a sharp, thin sound, but a heavy one, more of a roaring 
noise. 

Close to the bottom of this page was the sentence: “I 
chanced to come that time along the coast and heard the guns 
for two or three days and nights successively.” 


IV 

The exact position of the book having been described, I 
was asked to turn to a given page and there see stated, half¬ 
way down, an argument which I was likely to hear frequently 
from the bps of incredulous critics of spirit communications; 
and also, immediately following that, a few words which 
might be very properly quoted as an answer to such adverse 
criticism. “You would not,” said he, “employ those words 
verbatim, yet should you do so they would be a correct reply.” 

The dialogue found half-way down the page designated 
ran as follows: 
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Says No. 1—“I had an idea that I should meet you here. The 
thought came to me.” 

No. 2 replies—“I expect that was transmission of thought.” 

No. 1 answers—“Yes, I know.” 

How appropriate is this? Critics of spirit communications 
say “Tt is all telepathy, merely an instance of transmission of 
thought.” And our reply is, “Certainly that seems to be the 
method employed. But bv whom? You sav from earthly 
minds, we say it is from spirit friends. But it is obviously 
transmission of thought in either case.” 


Book Tests with Personal References 

The following exemplify the more personal tvpe of book 
tests, a large class in which the passage to be found is made 
to connect in some way with my work, our home life, or, oc¬ 
casionally, with the communicator. These references to him¬ 
self are of special interest as contributions toward the evi¬ 
dence of his identity. 

The question of personal identity is crucial, and will be 
dealt with more fully elsewhere. The hook tests were given, 
so it was claimed , not so much for proof of identity as illus¬ 
trating the ability of a spirit to obtain information unknown 
to the sitter or the medium , and yet capable of easy verifica¬ 
tion . 

I shall refrain from giving many examples of personal book 
tests, because they cannot have for others anything of the 
intense interest and evidential value which they had when 
received by me. 


I 

Two lady visitors had joined us one evening at an experi¬ 
mental table sitting, and among the messages spelled out by 
means of tiltings by the table was one purporting to be given 
by Feda. Both ladies were strongly mediumistic, and the 
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table moved with much vigor. My theory in accounting for 
such movements was that, from the sitters, there emanated a 
semi-material force or substance which was utilized by the 
communicating intelligences to impart motion to the table, 
causing it to tilt while we spelled out the alphabet, and stop¬ 
ping it at the letter they required. I further supposed that, at 
the close of such sittings, this semi-material force was re¬ 
absorbed into the bodies from whence it had been drawn. 
Five days later, during a sitting with Mrs. Leonard, came 
the following: 

In your study, behind the door, third shelf up, and third book 
from the right, look at the top part of page 62. You will there find 
a passage which will be quite striking if you take it as referring to 
your table-sitting with two ladies recently, take it very literally 
and it will make a clear allusion. 

This is the passage commencing four lines from the top of 
that page: “The divine hero, however, does not consent to 
suffer the substance which has emanated from him, and 
which is part of himself, to perish. He seeks to disengage it by 
degrees, and to reabsorb it in himself." I have italicized the 
more specially relevant words. 

II 

Among the earlier book tests received in 1917 the follow¬ 
ing was of particular interest as evidencing acquaintance 
with four facts which Mrs. Leonard was not at all likely to 
know, viz., my visit to a psyehometrist three years before, 
the deafness of a near relation of my wife’s, the fact that we 
were think ing of leaving our house, and the name of my 
wife’s sister. The test commenced with a very accurate de¬ 
scription of a little room where we had a hanging bookshelf. 
Not only was the whereabouts of the book required given 
very precisely, but I was asked to notice that on the back of 
the adjoining volume there was a word looking like “A-sh-ill- 
ee.” In saying this name Feda warned me that she was giving 
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the sound but not its correct spelling. I discovered on return¬ 
ing home that the book standing next was by Mrs. Ashley 
Carus-Wilson. A-sh-ill-ee is phonetically quite good for 
Ashley. 

Next I was told to turn to page 87 and less than halfway 
down to “see something about ‘endeavor’ again, but under 
different conditions and aspects from the last time.” The 
previous test had been about spiritual endeavor, and this 
reference proved to be part of a story in which a lady tried 
in vain to make a very deaf woman understand her wishes, 
and continued to try unsuccessfully. 

Feda continued: 

There is a word commencing with “M” which has an important 
place in it and a bearing on the message, but this point is an 
aside and unimportant. 

The verb, “to make,” is used several times—“make her 
understand.” 

The test proceeded: 

Do not take these tests too personally; it might not be compli¬ 
mentary. But your father says that he might make use of this one 
if writing to you in a fatherly way; for it fits the conditions of your 
life three years back, also it will bring in something which con¬ 
nects with your wife. 

Now three years previously I had my first sitting with a 
psychometrist. I had offered my ring, and from it had been 
“sensed” curious information which interested and puzzled 
me. The psychometrist then proceeded to give what pur¬ 
ported to be messages from the spirit world, but which I did 
not find easy to understand, nor was there any clue as to the 
person from whom they were supposed to emanate. Being 
more interested in the psychometry, I gave little attention 
to the messages. In the light of this test and other more re¬ 
cently acquired knowledge, I think that my father had en¬ 
deavoured on that occasion (the first opportunity I had given 
him since his passing) to attract attention to his willingness 
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to communicate with me, but had failed to get his message 
intelligibly transmitted. It was true, if I am correct in this 
supposition, that three years ago he “could not make me 
hear” what he wished to say. 

But how did this incident about endeavor with a deaf per¬ 
son make connection with my wife? This was easy to under¬ 
stand; one of her near relations is deaf and some effort is 
necessary if he is to be made aware of what one is saying. At 
my next interview with Mrs. Leonard I asked if the above 
was what my communicator intended to imply by his book 
test? Feda replied, “Yes,” and then to my surprise added, 
“but there is something more which you have not noticed; it 
brings in someone else, and there is a clue to it lower down 
the page.” Searching the page again with this in mind, I 
found the clue in the words, “It was a nice place, and he 
never wished to leave it,” and on turning the leaf I found that 
the next chapter had for heading, “Lilian gives her advice.” 
This made things interesting; we had been thinking of leav¬ 
ing our house, and Lilian is the name of my wife’s sister, who 
had just previously arranged to accompany us in viewing a 
locality where we hoped to find another house, and to give 
us the benefit of her advice in its selection. 

When subsequently I congratulated my communicator 
upon his intimate knowledge of our affairs, his comment was 
to the effect that they notice much more about their friends 
on earth than they used to do when living here. 

Ill 

From the same book as the above, a book which I had 
never read or even glanced at, was given a test which has an 
interesting bearing upon the identity of the communicator. 
Feda said: 

One of the opening scenes almost describes a place where you 
and he have lived together; it is near the start of a chapter and 
near the beginning of the book. 
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On page 7 was described the house of a doctor facing a 
village green: “The little green with its intersecting paths 
and seats was so quaintly peaceful; and across it on the op¬ 
posite side were a few old houses, and the red-brick church 
and schools and the vicarage. ... It was rather an old-world 
comer.” 

My father and I had lived together in but one place boast¬ 
ing a green, and this was Toddington in Bedfordshire. There 
lived a doctor in an old-looking house facing the green. 
There were paths round and across this green. It was quaintly 
peaceful, as we often remarked. Here and there around it 
were ancient houses. The church was at one comer (although 
not of red bricks), while school and vicarage were a little 
way beyond the green (though not facing it). Quite an “old- 
world corner,” and this description is the more remarkable 
as nofr a trace of it would apply to any other of the many 
places in which my father and I had lived together. 

At the sitting next following there was a further reference 
to this place, but taken from another book: 

About a third down the page there is a description, contained 
in several lines, say four to six for the gist of it, of a place where 
you and he were together. In that place your activities were 
merged into one, in a way that was not always possible when he 
was on earth; this refers to one of the times when this was pos¬ 
sible. You will recognize it by certain circumstances attendant 
on the time he speaks of; these are literally referred to here. 

The following items are extracted from tire designated 
page, occurring more or less a third the way down as stated. 
“One walked as it were a little above the country . . . wagons 
crawling over the country roads; one could hear the axles 
complaining a mile away, coming nearer . . . and the peo¬ 
ple, little clumps . . . turning aside to go to their own vil¬ 
lages.” 

All this is perfectly accurate of Toddington as we knew it 
in 1900-1. My father lived there with me for six months and 
volunteered to take a considerable share of my work, preach- 
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ing in the villages, attending meetings and helping in visiting. 
Only once before had such a sharing of our work been pos¬ 
sible, but at Toddington it was much more complete and for 
a longer period. The description in the above extracts is very 
characteristic of the neighborhood. Many of our walks were 
on high ground with far-reaching views; in the still air of the 
unfrequented locality carts could be heard, especially 
towards evening, grinding along the roads a mile or more 
away; there were one or two villages quite near and a certain 
amount of coming and going among the villagers. 

These two descriptions, so perfectly applicable to a place 
where my father and I had worked together, could only have 
been selected by one acquainted with our location and work 
in those six months of 1900-1; for at no other period of my 
life would there have been any relevancy thereto. 

The former book containing the reference to the village 
green was one which I had never read; the latter book 1 had 
read fifteen years previously, but retained no conscious recol¬ 
lection of the description which proved to fit the Toddington 
neighborhood. It is not a ease of collusion; for no one living 
in our house had ever been to Toddington or knew about its 
Green, while no one outside our house would be likely to 
know the position of these books upon our shelves, even had 
they divined the relevancy to Toddington of the two descrip¬ 
tions. It cannot be an instance of telepathy from my subcon¬ 
scious mind, since I had not read the book containing tire 
description of the Green. Nor does it look like coincidence; 
for I have found no similar descriptions elsewhere, although 
such may very well exist; and the directions given for find¬ 
ing these were so definite as to warrant some other explana¬ 
tion. 

Grant that my father was communicating, and that he 
recollected the place and the circumstances of his work 
there, then all is explained save the method by which the 
selected passages are observed between the covers of the 
closed books. 
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In support of the opinion that it was actually my father 
himself who originated this test, based upon memories which 
we held in common, I here introduce a further reference to 
Toddington, given more than three years after the above. It 
was spoken by way of parenthesis in the midst of tests to be 
verified by reference to the Times of the following day. The 
name “Fowler” was suddenly introduced, and 1 was asked 
whether I remembered a man of that name whom my father 
had also known? 1 did, but was careful to give away no in¬ 
formation beyond this mere assent, and the communication 
through Feda continued as follows: 

Do you remember a place "D” connected with him? Also a 
place “M” in which he was interested in another way, something 
smaller like a street, house, or an address? 

Feda hurried on without waiting or expecting a reply; she 
has a habit of expressing things interrogatively when not 
quite clear as to the communicator s exact meaning, but 
never insists on replies. 

Mr. Fowler was a very useful man; your father found him use¬ 
ful and so did most of the people associated with him. He lived 
near a green place, a green square. Your father knew that green 
very well. Do you also remember a funny little building, which 
was not a church, nor a house, but with which Mr. Fowler was 
connected? It seems to Feda that this building is not high, and 
not quite by itself, but as if built at the side of another one. Mr. 
Fowler was rather particularly linked with the lesser building. 

All this is perfectly intelligible, as may be shown by setting 
it out in sections with explanations appended. 

1. “Do you remember a place ‘D’ connected with him?” 

In addition to his place of business at Toddington, Mr. 

Fowler had a branch establishment in the neighboring town 
of Dunstable. 

2. “Also a place C M* in which he was interested in another 
way, something smaller like a street, house, or an address?” 

Being Circuit Steward at the time, Mr. Fowler was re¬ 
sponsible for the upkeep of the Manse in which I lived. “M” 
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may very well stand for Manse; note the increasing accuracy 
of approach, “Something smaller (than a town)—street-house- 
address.” A sufficient postal address would have been: The 
Manse, Toddington, Beds. 

Mr. Fowler’s interest in the Manse was certainly “in an¬ 
other way” from his interest in Dunstable, where his business 
lav. 

3. “Mr. Fowler was a very useful man; your father found 
him useful and so did most of the people associated with 
him.” 

He was the most prominent official in connection with our 
Wesleyan Church while my father and I were working to¬ 
gether at Toddington in the winter of 19(K). lie rendered 
much service in various departments of Church work, was 
the one who welcomed us on arrival, and proved himself a 
good friend during the time of our residence. 

4. “He lived near a green place, a green square. Your 
father knew that green very well.” 

This agrees with the green to which reference has been 
made in the foregoing test. Mr. Fowler lived scarcely a stone’s 
throw from this green, which occupies the center of the 
place, and is more or less square in shape. 

5. “Do you also remember a funny little building, which 
was not a church, nor a house, but with which Mr. Fowler 
was connected? It seems to Feda that this building is not 
high, and not quite by itself, but as if built at the side of an¬ 
other one. Mr. Fowler was rather particularly linked with the 
lesser building.” 

This is perfectly accurate as applied to the classroom, 
which projected at right angles from the rear of our Wesleyan 
Church. Mr. Fowler regularly officiated at meetings held 
therein in connection with the round of Church activities. 

Further Examples of Book Tests 

Upon first acquaintance with book tests, certain questions 
relating to the likelihood of coincidence, or the possibility of 
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collusion, spring almost inevitably to the mind. These are 
noticed in subsequent sections and it may be that readers 
will prefer to pass immediately to those sections, feeling no 
inclination for further examples until assured that book 
tests represent an unquestionably psychic phenomenon. 

Yet in dealing with so considerable a collection of discon¬ 
nected items, it will be advantageous to display in due 
order the material upon which final conclusions must be 
based, more especially as some of the book messages given 
here will be referred to in our progressive argument. 

In form, a book test may be either a single statement, or 
one compounded of two or more items from the same book. 

The subject matter may be either general or personal; in 
the latter case it is connected in some way with the life or 
surroundings of the person to whom it is given, or to the 
alleged communicator. 

Most interesting of all are those personal tests which con¬ 
tain internal evidence of the identity of the communicator; 
of such the incident recorded in the previous section is an 
example. 


I 

An exact description of the position of the book and page 
was first given, and then the message continued: 

Near the top, say one-quarter down, you will see reference to a 
religious change, and almost underneath it are words expressing 
what your father would have felt about such a change. 

The book was Dr. McLaren of Manchester, and one-quarter 
down this indicated page are lines from an early letter by 
Dr. McLaren, telling of lus conversion. The words lower 
down, which are said to express what my father would have 
felt about such a change are: “This letter . . . supplies the 
keynote to his whole life.” They are absolutely the expres¬ 
sion of my father’s unvarying pronouncement upon the in- 
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fluence of conversion; to him it was indeed the keynote to 
which the whole life harmonized. 

This test continued: 

On the same page, lower down, is reference to a portrait, and 
something about it will remind you of one in your possession. 
This has to do, not with a description in words, but refers to an 
actual portrait, and you have one. 

The letter quoted on this page ends with the signature 
A. McLaren, and it may he said that this refers to a portrait; 
inasmuch as the first page has a reproduction of a painting 
of McLaren, and the book contains several photographs of 
him. 

The message may have been rendered less clear by trans¬ 
mission through an interpreter who did not quite grasp what 
was in the mind of the communicator. 

II 

The exact whereabouts of a book (proving to be The New 
Theology, by the Rev. R. J. Campbell) having been described, 
there were given several accurate descriptions of it, such as, 
“The book refers to old time, hundreds of years ago.” It is 
based upon New Testament writings and the Gospel story. 
“Page 122 seems to be heavy and seiious and upon an ab¬ 
struse subject.” This chapter discusses various theories of 
Atonement. “The word Semitic is within a few pages of 122, 
and also mention of ancient races.” On page 129 appear 
“Greek,” “Israel,” “Babylonians,” “Assyrians,” and “Egypt,” 
while the title of the chapter in which this page falls is, 
“Semitic Ideas of Atonement.” 

Having once or twice said “Semitics,” Feda remarked, 
“Your father is rubbing his head at the mention of the Semi¬ 
tics. Feda thinks perhaps he does not like them much.” This 
is rather amusing, as one may suppose the communicator was 
vainly endeavoring to check Feda’s use of the word “Semi¬ 
tics” and persuade her to substitute “Semites.” He tells me 
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that he cannot always notice when Feda makes a mistake, 
and so it goes uncorrected, while at other times he suffers a 
mistake to pass rather than create confusion in her mind 
which would spoil the whole message. It is particularly dif¬ 
ficult to transmit to her a proper name in which she derives 
little assistance from the context. 

I add yet one more of the many references given from this 
book. It is not, perhaps, strongly evidential, but suggestive 
of the way in which certain words present to the communica¬ 
tor feelings rather than exact ideas. 

On page 121, there is a reference to something bitter or caustic; 
he gets the spirit of the word rather than the letters. 

And there followed an effort to get the word “guillotine,” 
but Feda could do no better than “Calethene.” The refer¬ 
ence to something caustic proved to be the following: “Na¬ 
poleon was one day driving through the streets of Paris amid 
cheering crowds. One of his suite remarked to him that it 
must be gratifying to see how his subjects loved him. ‘Bah!’ 
said the Emperor. ‘The same rabble would cheer me just as 
madly if I were going to the guillotine.’ ” 

III 

In the bookcase nearest the door in your study, third shelf up, 
and sixth book from left. Page 43 is full of matter that appeals to 
your father, but he gets the idea from it of discussion and con¬ 
troversy. There is a feeling of Biblical subjects with this book, yet 
treated of and viewed in a cool, cold way. Many parts of it gave 
him the idea of summing up, and a good deal to do with Biblical 
subjects. 

All these books have been changed about since the pre¬ 
vious sitting. This was a volume of Gibbon's Roman Empire, 
and the page was concerned with seventh-century disputes 
about the person of Christ—subject-matter which would cer¬ 
tainly have appealed to my father. Also, it is here treated 
wholly as a description of the controversies of the Church 
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and the attitudes of contending sects. It is given in Gibbon’s 
characteristically “cool, cold way,” and is inevitably a con¬ 
tinual “summing up” of the views of the disputants. 

Added to the above description was the following: 

Near the top of this page is a reference to the young man who 
came last time to speak to you here. You will see the direct clue, 
something very much connected with him. 

It should be explained that at the previous sitting there 
had been some evidential messages from a friend whose fa¬ 
vorite subject was Greek. Two years previously, on the oc¬ 
casion of my first visit to Mr. Vout-Peters for a demonstra¬ 
tion of clairvoyance, this gentleman had been accurately 
described and termed, “your Greek friend.” In the present 
sitting, when the giving of book tests was finished, he spoke 
again through Feda, and among other things, reminded me 
of his devotion to Greek studies. With this in mind I antici¬ 
pated that on this page there might be found some reference 
to his favorite subject. There was. The word “Greek” ap¬ 
peared in the sixth line in the phrase, “The Greek Clergy.” 

I had not read this particular volume. It will be noticed 
that every point given is correct, and there are six in all, viz., 
matter interesting to my father; discussion and controversy; 
Biblical subjects; treatment in “cool, cold way”; summing up; 
reference to Greek near top of page. 

IV 

After indicating a certain bookshelf in my study by refer¬ 
ence to the pictures near it, all most accurately described, 
Feda said: 

Count from left to right, the third book, and page 87. On this 
page, and on page 132 also, is something interesting to you and 
to your father. Page 87 has to do with “hearing,” not ordinary 
hearing with the ear, but as from the spirit world. The words refer 
to literal hearing; take them as a message from him about your 
hearing him now. They suggest communication. 
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The book was The Early Story of Israel, by E. L. Thomas, 
and page 87 contained the legend, “As they stripped Aaron, 
a silvery veil of cloud sank over him like a pall and covered 
him. Aaron seemed to be asleep. Then Moses said, ‘My 
brother, what dost thou feel?’ ‘I feel nothing but the cloud 
that envelops me,’ answered he. After a little pause Moses 
said again, ‘My brother, what dost thou feel?’ He answered 
feebly, ‘The cloud surrounds me and bereaves me of all joy.’ 
And the soul of Aaron was parted from his body. As it went 
up, Moses cried once more. ‘Alas, my brother, what dost 
thou feel?’ And the soul replied, ‘I feel such joy that 1 would 
it had come to me sooner.’ ” 

Thus both the themes mentioned, literal hearing and com¬ 
munication by the spirit, are found to be present. 

Feda continued: 

Page 132 is a kind of continuation of the above message. A 
reference to your mediumship, but slightly different from the 
“hearing.” 

It was a description of Gideon, when near the enemy 
camp, overhearing the telling of a significant dream. Thus in 
this reference we have communication bv dream, and in the 
previous one communication by voice. Both methods were of 
interest to my father and to me; for some months he had 
been successful in communicating with me in words through 
different mediums, and only three nights previously I had 
three dreams, after each of which I awoke conscious of some¬ 
thing unusual about them and the impression accompanying 
them. These dreams were alluded to and explained at the 
conclusion of this book message. Thus I had experienced 
communication by word and by dream, and this book test 
clearly refers to both methods. 

The message continued: 

This bonk is not like the last one, not so dry. Although not 
tremendously interesting it is more generally so, more popular. 

The letter “S” is on the title page. 
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A picture is near the beginning, not colored, but black and 
white. 

Page 3 refers to something which you once studied and were in¬ 
terested in, but afterwards your opinions about it underwent a 
change. 

All these descriptions proved to be accurate. Here were 
six correct items from one book. 

V 

For some time I had been practising what is known as 
‘Inspirational Writing,” and my father claimed that he was 
often able to “lift mo above myself' and assist me to some 
extent, both during such writing and when speaking in pub¬ 
lic. After the usual explicit directions for finding the book, 
Feda said: 

On page 14. and half-way down, there is something you can 
take as a reference to the fact of his trying to speak through you. 
Note especially that it is to the fact of his trying, because on page 
66, near the top, is another reference which you can take as allu¬ 
sion, not this time to the fact, blit to the effect he wishes to ac¬ 
complish or lead towards by speaking through you. 

Halfway down the page first given were the words, “No 
uninspired writer,” and this seemed to sufficiently harmonize 
with the claim that my writing and speech had been in¬ 
fluenced by his thought. One-third down the other desig¬ 
nated page were the words, “God’s will is always done.” To 
assist in this result would unquestionably be my fathers aim 
in all his work with me, whether in speech or writing. 

VI 

A few months after the commencement of book tests one 
was prefaced by the remark, “These tests will be subtle, and 
the more they are looked at the more will they yield.” The 
book indicated by Feda on this occasion proved to be Kip- 
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ling’s Kim, and the page to which the directions alluded com¬ 
menced a new chapter with the following lines: 

Largesse! Largesse, O Fortune! 

Give or hold at your will. 

If I’ve no care for Fortune, 

Fortune must follow me still! 

To this the following assertions seemed peculiarly appli¬ 
cable: 

Rather near the top are important words. They refer to some¬ 
thing relating to your life about two years before your first com¬ 
ing here to talk with him through Feda. It applies strongly to that 
period. 

My first visit to Mrs. Leonard was on February 3, 1917, 
and two years previous to that date would be February, 1915. 
We certainly received “largesse” in the financial sense, owing 
to the passing of a relation in that month, and, curiously 
(whether intended as a part of the test or not), the latter two 
fines exactly hit off subsequent happenings. 

Feda continued: 

There is a further test very close; either on the same page or on 
the next one you will see what may be termed one of your names. 

Upon the page preceding was a description of the meet¬ 
ing after absence of an old man and his son: 

The old man’s face lit with pride. “My child,” said he briefly.... 

They embraced each other, as do father and son in the East. 

From the lips of my communicator, “My child,” is, of 
course, “one of my names.” 

He wants you to look farther on, page 99, to find a message 
rather more than half-way down the page, which refers to him¬ 
self and will have a bearing upon his earth life, especially the 
latter part. It is a direct reference to something which you wifi 
recognize as pertaining to him. He sensed it by accident while 
looking for the other; he sensed your name there. 
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The bottom paragraph of this page reads: “ ‘A blessing on 
thee.’ The lama inclined his solemn head. T have known 
many men in my so long life, and disciples not a few. But to 
none among men . . . has my heart gone out as it has to 
thee.’ ” 

I was an only son. 


VII 

The set of books near the door, right-hand corner, bottom 
shelf, first book, page 2, and about the middle, there find some¬ 
thing he wishes you to take as a personal message from him to 
you. 

In the exact middle of this page was a line beginning, 
“Happy, happy, happy,” and this agrees with what my 
father has frequently described about his present state and 
surroundings. The whole paragraph reads, “At the close of 
the year 1767 the Earl of Buchan died triumphing in the 
faith of Christ. He had been in the habit of hearing Whitfield, 
the Wesleys, and others, at Bath, and had felt their ministry 
a blessing. His last words were, ‘Happy, happy, happy!’ ” The 
relevancy of this is unmistakable. 

How Far May Chance Coincidence Account for the Facts? 

In reconsidering book messages after the long interval 
which has elapsed since they were first verified, I am con¬ 
scious of the lessened force with which they must inevitably 
strike the reader who knows at the outset that some sort of 
success is about to be recorded. 

My attitude of mind when receiving these earlier tests, 
and returning home to search them out, was far otherwise. 
It seemed so impossible that they should come out right, so 
incredible that one should have heard from the lips of a com¬ 
parative stranger, who had never been inside one’s house, 
minute details about books which one could only verify by re- 
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turning home to search. And even when search had revealed 
the relevant passage, not only upon the right page, but upon 
the designated part of that page, it seemed at first too re¬ 
markable to be more than a coincidence. 

I recollect how, after verifying the first book message re¬ 
ceived, I tried to find something equally appropriate in the 
dozen books standing right and left. But their corresponding 
pages showed nothing in any way relevant. The test had 
been correct for the book indicated and for that one only. 

Time after time, when returning home to search for book 
messages newly given, it seemed as if past successes must be 
an unaccountable phenomenon which could not continue. 
Each time the success was repeated the impression made 
on my mind deepened. Notes were kept of the failures as 
carefully as of the successes; both were counted and weighed 
and a judgment slowly formed upon consideration of all the 
facts. This and subsequent sections will record the method 
by which alternative explanations were gradually eliminated 
until the spirit hypothesis alone remained. 

It is, of course, impossible to pass on to others the full force 
of a cumulative impression. Some may airily assume that I 
was easily satisfied and overwilling to be convinced. The ex¬ 
periments, of which the record may easily be read in two 
hours, were in progress for as many years, during which time 
each month added to my experience and strengthened my 
conviction. The most that personal investigators can do is to 
record their final conclusions, and give some indication of 
the successive steps by which these have been attained. In 
seeking an explanation of book tests we shall do well to con¬ 
sider both the normal and the supernormal possibilities, but 
to try the former first, considering whether familiar causes 
can satisfactorily account for the facts. It is first of all neces¬ 
sary to discuss the possibility of chance coincidence having 
played its part, and to form an approximate idea as to how 
great or how small that part may be. For while the mind 
holds a vague impression that “a good deal of it is chance,” 
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the full import of book tests will remain unperceived, and 
some may even argue thus: “If part of it is coincidence, then 
probably all is simply that and nothing more.” 

It is possible that chance may explain some of these tests 
while failing to explain all. In several instances there have 
been four or more tests correctly verified from one book; if 
any one supposes that this might be coincidence let him make 
trial in his library. I have made experiments establishing the 
result that, with single words, a good hit may be occasionally 
obtained, likewise single statements, if not too definite, may 
be sometimes matched in pages chosen at random; but, with 
linked statements, wc seldom get hits by coincidence, and 
where a number of tests are to be looked for upon the same 
page, or upon definitely related pages, the possibility of such 
coincidence mav be disregarded. 

In book lest No. 3 the due given, “a roaring noise” is of the 
kind easily met by chance: had the majority of the tests re¬ 
ceived been of this character the only safeguard against their 
having been the result of coincidence would be that their 
position upon the page was somewhat precisely stated. And 
it is worthy of note, how, in the majority of instances, this 
position upon the designated page was found to have been 
given accurately. It is one thing to look for a reference to a 
“heavy roaring noise” upon a certain page, but quite another, 
and far more difficult, to find such reference haphazard very 
low on the page; in looking for verifications with the latter 
modification the likelihood of chance hits is proportionately 
lessened. 



THE PROSPECT: A BRIEF SUMMARY 
Sir Oliver Lodge 


Will my tiny spark of being wholly vanish in your 
deeps and heights? 


Thro’ the* gates that bar the distance comes a gleam 
of what is higher. 


Tennyson 


Our views have begun to enlarge in all directions, rising from 
attention to the earth only, to comprehend what is happening 
in the infinite cosmos of which the earth is an integral por¬ 
tion, and to penetrate the interstices of the very atoms of 
which it is composed. We find one system of laws through¬ 
out, ruling both the great and the small; the earth is no special 
exception. So now we are beginning to feel impelled to ex¬ 
tend the same cosmic enlargement to the domain of life and 
mind. We seek for the imperishable, the perfect, the sub¬ 
stantial; and in space itself we find those attributes. That, and 
not matter, is our permanent habitation; therein we find the 
physical vehicle which we use now, and shall continue to 
use forever. 

Our materia] bodies wear out and have to be left behind; 
no material objects are permanent, they always decay sooner 
or later, but the soul of a thing is not in the material presenta¬ 
tion. 

The material side of a picture is canvas and pigment, noth¬ 
ing else would be detected by a microscope; but to such an 
examination there is no “picture,” the “soul” or meaning—the 
reality —has evaporated when the material object is con¬ 
templated in that analytical manner. So it is with our bodies; 
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dissected they are muscle and blood-vessel and nerves—a 
wonderful mechanism; but no such examination can detect 
the soul or mind. 

Mind utilizes and dominates matter; it uses it for purposes 
of demonstration and achievement, employs it as a vehicle of 
manifestation, but it is a deadly mistake to identify thought 
and personality with any assemblage of atoms. The brain is 
a pulpy mass of matter, mysteriously contrived so as to react 
to thought, to receive and transmit impressions; but the brain 
does not think, it does not plan, nor see, nor hear. Only the 
mind does these mental things, the brain is its instrument. 
Without it, and its nervous and muscular co-ordination, we 
should be powerless to move matter, and therefore powerless 
to speak or write or convey our impressions or express our 
thoughts. 

Our whole material body is an assemblage of atoms cun¬ 
ningly put together so as to make a structure of wonderful 
ingenuity and beauty of adaptation; every part is allotted 
to its proper function, and we live here and now by the co¬ 
operation and harmonious working of the whole. That is how 
we live here on earth, and how we make ourselves known to 
others who are in like case. 

The particles which compose our body were collected to¬ 
gether from vegetable and animal substance, and arranged 
by the indwelling of psychic entity which may be called life 
or soul, and which we do not pretend fully to understand. But 
therein lies the self, the character, the memory; not in the 
mechanism. 

The ear does not hear, it is the instrument of hearing: in 
itself it is a mechanism, as a telephone is mechanism. The eye 
does not see, any more than a photographic camera sees; 
it is we who see and hear, by means of these receiving instru¬ 
ments. They get stimulated by vibrations, and strangely 
enough we can interpret those vibrations. 

We interpret sense-indications into a landscape, or a work 
of art, a poem or painting. When we listen to speech, all that 
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we receive is vibrations of the air: the senses of animals re¬ 
ceive just the same, but they have not the mind to interpret. 

The faculty of interpretation is amazing. By certain in¬ 
genious devices we have just learnt how to interpret ether 
waves into harmony and sense. To confuse our real existence 
with the instrument is merely stupid. 

The very shape of the body depends on nothing material, 
it does not depend on the nature of the food supplied, as the 
shape of a crystal does: the same food could equally well 
have made a chicken or a pig. There is no personal identity in 
the particles, or in their aggregation; the personal identity 
belongs to the soul, the vivifying animating principle which 
put them together and which allots to each particle its office. 

The protoplasmic cell which enters the blood in the course 
of digestion goes to some part of the tissues and is there ar¬ 
ranged according to its locality. In one place it will con¬ 
tribute to a nail, in another to a'hair, in another to a muscle 
or the skin. Wound the skin, it is soon restored; cut a nerve, it 
heals up again. Marvelous is the process—utterly beyond our 
conscious power. W r ho by taking thought could grow a toe¬ 
nail, or a tooth, or a hair! 

The physics and chemistry of the process can be studied, 
but the guiding, indwelling, immanent power eludes our 
ken. All is obedient to law and order; the laws can be formu¬ 
lated, the process observed and described by skilled ob¬ 
servers; but that is only the mechanism. So might we study 
tire structure of a bridge, or an engine, or a wireless set, but 
the conceiver or designer would not be visible. 

To identify the animating power with the material vehicle 
is to stultify ourselves and to shut our eyes to reality. A violin 
or an organ is an instrument: but the music requires a mu¬ 
sician. We ourselves are not matter, we use matter and dis¬ 
card it; the body is our instrument, it only lasts for a time and 
then has to be buried or burnt; it has served its turn and its 
particles may now serve another organism. 

We ourselves never enter the tomb; we continue an unin- 
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terrupted existence. We may probably have another mode 
of manifestation—another body in that sense—though no 
longer made of matter; the old material body is dead and 
done with, it will never be resuscitated by us. There is no 
resuscitation of a corpse, once it is completely dead: that 
would be no glorified resurrection; that would be either a 
strange inexplicable miracle, or else a mere horror. 

Those who have limited themselves to a material view of 
existence, and closed their eyes to reality, necessarily take a 
very low and limited view of human destiny, and think the 
idea of survival nonsense. If the brain is the mind, if all mem¬ 
ory is stored there, if it is not only the instrument for repro¬ 
ducing and manifesting thoughts and ideas, but is the actual 
human being—a strange notion—then indeed we are feeble 
ephemeral creatures, living our thousand months and then 
returning to the dust whence we came. A futile sport, without 
permanence, without meaning. All our hope and faith and 
charity, all our joy and sorrow and self-sacrifice, going for 
nothing, blotted out and ceasing as a tale that is told. 

To such theorizers the only notion of survival would be 
resuscitation of the bodily mechanism, an attempt at which 
is rightly called necromancy, a dealing with the corpse. 
There have been times when it was really believed that the 
graves would yield up their dead, that there would be a gen¬ 
eral resuscitation, and that our poor discarded worn-out 
agglomerates of earthly particles would be collected together 
and be tortured or petted to all eternity. Emancipate your¬ 
selves from so gross a superstition. 

In contrast to that, what is the truth? The truth is that we 
ourselves are not subject to mortality, that we do not decay 
or wear out, that we have a permanent existence beyond the 
life of the material fleshly organism which we inherited from 
the rest of the animal creation; that it is the animating, con¬ 
trolling and dominating spirit which really constitutes our¬ 
selves, and that this persists apart from the accidents which 
can happen to the body, subject only to those evils which 
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may assault and hurt the soul. We are able to ascend to 
heights unspeakable, and to descend to corresponding 
depths. 

The permanent human element is the character—the will. 
That is what determines man’s destiny. We have risen above 
mechanism, we are not coerced, we do not run in grooves like 
a tramcar, we are free to direct our course; we sit at the helm 
and can choose our path. Many of us are content so long as 
we keep clear of obstacles and spin along the highway, but 
some can do more than that; they have, as it were, wings: 
they can soar above the troubles of vulgar life, at least for 
moments; they can rise into freedom and beauty, they can 
sing and rejoice and encourage the plodders to share in the 
ecstasy and the beauty and majesty of the universe, of which 
they are beginning to catch more than a fleeting glimpse. 

The splendid outlook which lies before each individual, 
when he is ready to perceive it, can be extended, with dif¬ 
ferences, as a hope and an inspiration to the future of the 
human race on this planet. This earth is a region of struggling 
and aspiring souls, hampered and yet strengthened by their 
disciplinary association with matter. Man as we know him 
is a recent product of evolution, he has not yet learnt how to 
manage wisely his material environment, he is sadly mistaken 
about the relative importance of things. But inspired writers 
have assured him that he can work out his own salvation; 
the seeds of goodwill have been planted, and when they be¬ 
gin to bud and blossom future generations will inherit an 
earthly paradise worthy of the long labour of preparation and 
suffering and effort which are its early stages, its embryonic 
condition. The earth will yet be truly a heavenly body, and 
the Kingdom of Heaven is within our ultimate grasp. 

Man is not fully developed man as yet, when only a few 
out-top their fellows; the time will surely come when all will 
be able to realize their birthright. Much of the present un¬ 
rest is a groping after higher things, a feeling that this world 
cannot be all; that education and leisure are objects worth 
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struggling for, that there are prizes beyond the present scope 
of the average man. Terribly mistaken are some of the efforts: 
selfishness dogs and damages the ideals; but sooner or later 
all this can be rectified. 

Mankind is barely civilized as yet, we have much leeway 
to make up; but there is plenty of time. For the individual 
and also for the race there is a magnificent prospect ahead; 
and if we set our faces firmly towards the Right, and seek for 
the guidance which is certainly forthcoming; if we try to 
ascertain what is really the meaning of existence, and get 
our wills right with that effort which seems to us divine; then 
beyond these voices we shall attain to peace and to the serv¬ 
ice which is perfect freedom. 

I speak of help or guidance. That, too, is a reality; it is not 
forced upon us, but it can be ours if we ask for it. Multitudes 
have lived and striven on the earth, and they arc not extinct. 
There is plenty of room in this great universe, in which noth¬ 
ing real goes out of existence. It may go beyond our ken, but 
it never ceases to be. Even the atoms of matter seem perma¬ 
nent. Every fraction of energy is conserved; there is no de¬ 
struction: only change. So it has been with all who have 
lived; and we know how some of them, even while still here, 
have energized and suffered to help humanity. 

Think you they will labour no more, will rest and leave us 
in neglect and loneliness? Not so! We are not alone; we are 
only some of the agents who are striving after better con¬ 
ditions. A mighty army is at work; not at the work of destruc¬ 
tion, but at the work of regeneration, stimulation, help, and 
guidance. They have not abandoned the conflict, they are 
in it still; regarding it now from a higher standpoint, seeing 
and lamenting our blunders, and ready to lend a helping 
hand. All doubtless subject to a Higher Power beyond our 
conception, which yet works by law, and by physical means, 
and by agents, in ways which we cannot fathom, but can 
gladly acknowledge. The destiny of the individual depends 
largely on himself. The destiny of the race depends upon us 
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and upon those who have gone before. We are co-workers to¬ 
gether. That happier state which is called the Kingdom of 
Heaven is the aim and goal; it is to be reached on earth some 
day. Towards that end immortal powers are working. Unruly 
wills retard it, greed and strife oppose it; but surely the 
powers of good are the stronger and in the end will prevail. 

This is a wonderful and beautiful earth; this episode of 
earth-life is plainly of tremendous importance in the scheme. 
Some day our ideals will be realized, some day humanity will 
rise nearer to the possibilities which we now begin to see are 
within its scope. For already mankind has produced Plato 
and Shakespeare and Newton, like mountain peaks winch 
catch the rising sun before the valleys and the plains; and 
when the average man has reached this altitude, what will 
the peaks be then? 



Part III 

EXPERIMENT 



INTRODUCTION 

It is to be hoped that of all the people who will be inter¬ 
ested in this book, the largest number will be newcomers to 
parapsychology. These paragraphs are written, therefore, for 
these new readers. 

Probably many individuals have read the first two sections 
of the book with a growing sense of amazement. The subject 
matter itself was not a surprise. The foregoing articles have 
only confirmed the general impression that parapsychology is 
the branch of science devoted to the study of what are com¬ 
monly called psychic experiences. Rather, the unexpected 
aspects are more likely to be the wide variety of such occur¬ 
rences that have been studied, the fact that this branch of 
scientific inquiry has been actively pursued for the past three- 
quarters of a century, and the evident capabilities of the 
scholars and scientists who have taken the lead in this work. 
Indeed, it will not have escaped notice that many of the re¬ 
search workers have been people who earned world-wide 
reputations in other fields. 

But now we come to a section called “Experiment,” and a 
transition must be made from the type of studies and discus¬ 
sions that have gone before to the account of actual labora¬ 
tory research that will follow. Questions will naturally arise, 
and it seems worthwhile to try to anticipate and answer a 
few of them. 

How is it possible to do laboratory experiments dealing 
with such rare , uncontrolled , and unpredictable experiences 
as the ones that have been under discussion? In spite of the 
fact that the psychic case material does not directly suggest 
an experimental approach, experiments have been tried and 
they have been found to work—not every time, but often 
enough to make it highly advantageous to apply laboratory 
methods in solving the problems raised by these unexplained 
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occurrences in nature. The devising of simple but controlled 
laboratory situations to test such claims was an easy step to 
take once the possibility of so doing was recognized. In 
parapsychology, as in so many other scientific fields, great 
progress followed from simply breaking through erroneous 
conceptual barriers. 

How much experimental work has been done in parapsy¬ 
chology, and what does it show? The original experimental 
research reports would fill at least two dozen books as large 
as this one. There are probably as many more pages of pub¬ 
lished material which discuss the experimental findings: re¬ 
view articles, magazine articles, popular and technical scien¬ 
tific books, encyclopedia articles, and the like. Almost all the 
people who are acquainted with this large body of evidence 
agree that extrasensory perception (ESP) and psychokinesis 
(PK) have both been established as facts in nature. For more 
than a decade, the attention of research workers has been di¬ 
rected toward solving problems regarding the nature of these 
effects, which as a group are now commonly called psi phe¬ 
nomena. The progress that has been made is gratifying, but 
what has been done thus far is only a beginning on the task 
of finding out what we want to know about these capacities. 

If there is so much literature to choose from, on what basis 
were the experimental accounts in this book selected? Any 
basis of choice would be an arbitrary one to some extent. 
While I did not make the selections, I recognize the guiding 
principles that were used. Most of the articles are of the re¬ 
view type. Fieviews have the advantage of permitting the 
reader to see the field with a wider perspective than original 
reports could give within a limited space. One of the selec¬ 
tions, that by Dr. Soal, is largely a preview of original experi¬ 
ments, inasmuch as the complete research report is still in 
preparation. Some of the articles are reproductions of the full 
experimental reports, complete with figures and tables. The 
reader whose interest has been stirred more deeply will wel¬ 
come these both for their specific contributions and for their 
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value as examples of the vast area of literature of this kind 
available to him. 

What are the general objectives of experiments in parapsy¬ 
chology? From a purely scientific point of view, the research 
is important because the results obtained so far are totally 
unexpected on the basis of current scientific theories. To the 
extent that some existing theories do not allow for the pos¬ 
sibility of psi phenomena, the findings of parapsychology 
show that the theories are wrong. To the extent that other 
theories simply do not take account of these unusual occur¬ 
rences, parapsychology shows that they arc incomplete. The 
experimental results obtained thus far in this research have 
great significance for different areas of human affairs and for 
the conception we hold of man and his place in the universe. 
These are general topics that do not ordinarily belong in a 
research report, but they have been widely discussed in the 
literature, and, as the research continues, they may be ex¬ 
pected to receive even more attention in the future. 


J. G. PnArr 



EXPERIMENTS IN 
THOUGHT-TRANSFERENCE 

Gurney, Myers, Podmore 


So far the present sketch has included transference of impres¬ 
sions of the visual and auditory sorts only—impressions, 
moreover, which for the most part represented formed ob¬ 
jects or definite groups of sensations, not sensations pure and 
simple. These are not only by far the most important forms 
of the phenomena, in relation to the wider spontaneous 
operations of telepathy which we shall consider in the sequel; 
but are also the most convenient forms for experiment. More¬ 
over, I have been tracing the development of the subject his- 
toricallv; and it was in connection with ideas belonging to 
the higher forms of sense that the transferences to percipients 
who were in a normal state were first obtained. But the ex¬ 
istence of such cases would prepare us for transferences of a 
more elementary tvpe—transferences of a simple formless 
sensation and nothing more, which should impress the per¬ 
cipient not as an idea, but in its direct sensational character. 
For their exhibition, it is naturallv to the lower senses that 
we should look—taste, smell, and touch—which last (since 
a certain intensity of experience seems necessary) we should 
hardlv expect to prove effective till it reached the degree of 
pain. These lower forms are, in fact, those which preponder¬ 
ate in the earlier observations of mesmeric rapport in this 
country; and our own experiments in mesmerism have in¬ 
cluded several instances of this sort. Thus the discovery that 
a similar "community of sensation” might exist between per¬ 
sons in a normal state, and without any resort to mesmeric or 

From Phantasms of the Living, by Edmund Gurney, F. W. H. Myers and 
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hypnotic processes, not only filled up an obvious lacuna , but 
gave a fresh proof of the fundamental unity of our many- 
sided subject. 

In the case of taste , we owe the discovery to Mr, Guthrie— 
the phenomenon having been, we believe, first observed by 
him on August 30th, 1883, and first fully examined in the 
course of a visit which Mr. Myers and the present writer 
paid to him in the following week. Failing to obtain very 
marked success in other lines of experiment, it occurred to 
us to introduce this novel form; but the superiority of the re¬ 
sults was probably due simply to the fact that they were ob¬ 
tained on the later days of our visit, when the “subjects” had 
become accustomed to our presence. 

I will quote the report made at the time: 

The taste to be discerned was known only to one or more of the 
three actual experimenters; and the sensations experienced were 
verbally described bv the “subjects” (not written down), so that 
all danger of involuntary muscular guidance was eliminated. 

A selection of about twenty stronglv tasting substances was 
made. These substances were enclosed in small bottles and small 
parcels, preciselv similar to one another, and kept carefully out 
of the range of vision of the “subjects,” who were, moreover, 
blindfolded, so that no grimaces made by the tasters could be 
seen. The “subjects ” in fact, had no means whatever of knowing, 
through the sense of sight, what was the substance tasted. 

Smell had to be guarded against with still greater care. When 
the substance was odoriferous the packet or bottle was opened 
outside the room, or at such a distance, and so cautiously as to 
prevent any sensible smell from escaping. The experiments, more¬ 
over, were conducted in the close vicinity of a very large kitchen, 
from whence a strong odour of beefsteak and onions proceeded 
during almost all the time occupied. The tasters took pains to 
keep their heads high above the “subjects,” and to avoid breathing 
with open mouth. One substance (coffee) tried was found to give 
off a slight smell, in spite of all precautions, and an experiment 
made with this has been omitted. 

The tasters were Mr. Guthrie (M.G.), Mr. Gurney (E.G.), and 
Mr. Myers (M.). The percipients may be called R. and E. The 
tasters lightly placed a hand on one of the shoulders or hands of 
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the percipients—there not being the same objection to contact in 
trials of this type as where lines and figures are concerned, and 
the “subjects” themselves seeming to have some faith in it. During 
the first experiments (September 3rd and 4th) there were one or 
two other persons in the room, who, however, were kept entirely 
ignorant of the substance tasted. During the experiments silence 
was preserved. The last fifteen of them (September 5th) were 
made when only M.G., E.G., and M., with the two percipients, 
were present. On this evening E. was, unfortunately suffer¬ 
ing from a sore throat, which seemed to blunt her susceptibility. 
On this occasion none of the substances were allowed even to 
enter the room where the percipients were. They were kept in a 
dark lobby outside, and taken by the investigators at random, so 
that often one investigator did not even know what the other 
took. Still less could anv spy have discerned what was chosen, 
had such spy been there, which he certainly was not. 

A very small portion of each substance used was found to be 
enough. The difficulty lies in keeping the mean between the 
massive impression of a large quantity of a salt, spice, butter, or 
acid, which confounds the specific differences under each general 
head, and the fading impression which is apt to give merely a 
residual pungency, from which the characteristic flavor lias 
escaped. It is necessary to allow some minutes to elapse between 
each experiment, as the imaginary taste seems to be fully as per¬ 
sistent as the real one. 


TASTER 

PER¬ 

CIPIENT 

September 

' SUBSTANCE 

3rd , 

1883 

ANSWERS GIVEN 

l.-M 

E 

Vinegar 


“A sharp and nasty taste." 

2.-M 

E 

Mustard 


“Mustard." 

3.-M 

R 

Do. 


“Ammonia.” 

4.-M 

E 

Sugar 


“I still taste the hot taste of the 

5.-E.G. & M. 

E 

mustard." 

September 4th , 1883 

Worcestershire sauce “Worcestershire sauce." 

6.-M.G. 

E 

Do. 


“Vinegar.” 

7.-E.G. & M. 

E 

Port wine 


“Between eau de Cologne and 

8.-M.G. 

R 

Do. 


^ beer.” 

“Raspberry vinegar.” 

9.-E.G. & M. 

E 

Bitter aloes 


“Horrible and bitter.” 

10.-M.G. 

R 

Alum 


“A taste of ink—of iron—of vine- 


gar. I feel it on my lips— it is 
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ll.-M.G. E 


12. —E.G. & M. E 

13. -M.G. H 

11. -E C. & M. E 
15.-M.G. R 


16. —E.G. & M. E 

17. -M.G. R 


Alum 


Nutmeg 

Do. 

Sugar 

Do. 


Cayenne pepper 
Do. 


(E. perceived that M G. was not 
tasting bitter aloes, as E.G. 
•and M. supposed, but some¬ 
thing different. No distinct 
perception on account of the 
persistence of the bitter 
taste.) 

“Peppermint—no—’what you put 
i n pi id d i n gs - ■ n u tn 1 e g. ” 

“Nutmeg.” 1 

Nothing perceived. 

Nothing perceived. 

(Sugar should be tried at an 
earlier stage in the series, as 
after the aloes, we could 
scarcely taste it ourselves.) 

“Mustard.” 

“Cayenne Pepper.” 

(After the cayenne wc were 
unable to taste anything fur¬ 
ther that evening.) 


18. —E.G. & M. 

19. -M.C. 


20. —E.G. & M. 
21 .—E.G. & M. 

22. —M.G. 

23. —E.G. & M. 

21. -M.G. 

25. - E.G. & M. 

26. -M.G. 

27. —E.G. & M. 

28. -M.G. 


E 

R 


E 

E 

R 

E 

R 

E 

R 

E 

R 


September 5th, 1883 


Carbonate of soda 
Caraway seeds 


Cloves 
Citric acid 
Do. 

Liquorice 
Cloves 
Acid jujube 
Do. 

Candied ginger 
Do. 


Nothing perceived. 

“It feels like meal—like a seed 
loaf—caraway seeds.” 

(The substance of the seeds 
seemed to be perceived be¬ 
fore their taste.) 

“Gloves.” 

Nothing perceived. 

“Salt.” 1 

“Cloves.” 

“Cinnamon.” 

“Pear drop.” 

“Something hard, which is giv¬ 
ing wav—acid jujube.” 

“Something sweet and hot.” 

“Almond toffy.” 

(M.G. took his ginger in the 
dark and it was some time 
before he realised that it was 
ginger.) 


1. In some cases two experiments were carried on simultaneously with the 
same substance; and when this was done, the first percipient was of course 
not told whether her answer was right or wrong. But it will perhaps be 
suggested that, when her answer was right, the agent who was touching her 
unconsciously gave her an intimation of the fact by the pressure of his 
hand; and that she then coughed or made some audible signal to her com¬ 
panion, who followed suit. Whatever the theory may be worth, it will, we 
think, be seen that success of the second percipient with the nutmeg was 
the only occasion, throughout the series, to which it can be applied. 
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29. —E.G. & M. 

30. -M.G. 


31. —E.G. & M. 

32. -M.G. 


E Home-made Noyau “Salt.” 

R Do. “Port wine.” 

(This was by far the most 
strongly smelling of the sub¬ 
stances tried, the scent of 
kernels being hard to con¬ 
ceal. Yet it was named by E. 
as salt.) 

E Bitter aloes “Bitter.” 

R Do. Nothing perceived. 


We should have preferred in these experiments to use only 
substances which were wholly inodorous. But in order to get any 
description of tastes from the percipients, it was necessary that 
the tastes should be either very decided or very familiar. It would 
be desirable, before entering on a series of experiments of this 
kind, to educate the palates of the percipients by accustoming 
them to a variety of chemical substances, and also by training 
them to distinguish, with shut eyes, between the more ordinary 
flavours. It is well known how much taste is helped by sight and 
determined by expectation; and when it is considered that the 
percipients in these cases were judging blindfold of the mere 
shadow of a savour, it will perhaps be thought that even some of 
their mistakes are not much wider of the mark than they might 
have been had a trace of the substance been actually placed upon 
their tongues. 

In later experiments, Mr. Guthrie endeavoured to meet 
the difficulty caused by odorous substances, and even suc¬ 
ceeded in obtaining what appeared to be transferences of 
smell-impressions. The “subjects” and the agents were 
placed in different rooms. An opening, 10& inches square, had 
been made in the wooden partition between the two rooms; 
and this had been filled in with a frame, covered with india- 
rubber and fitting tightly. Through a slit in this frame the 
agent (Mr. Guthrie or his relative, Miss Redmond) passed a 
hand, which both the “subjects” could then touch. Under 
these conditions, as far as could be judged, it was impossible 
for any scent to pass; and, certainly, if any did pass, it would 
have needed extreme hyperaesthesia to detect it. The follow¬ 
ing results were obtained on December 5th, 1883: 
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1. —Miss Redmond tasted powdered nutmeg. 

E. said “Ginger.” 

2. —Mr. G. tasted powder of dry celery. 

E: “A bitter herb.” 

R: “Something like camomile.” 

3. —Miss Redmond tasted coffee. 

At the same time, without any previous intimation, Mr. G., 
with two pins, pricked the front of the right wrist of Miss 
Redmond. 

E. said: “Is it a taste at all?” Mr. G.: “Why do you ask?” 
“Because I feel a sort of pricking in the left wrist.” She was 
told it was the right wrist, but said she felt it in the left. 

R: “Is it cocoa or chocolate?” Answer given in the negative. 
E: “Is it coffee?” 

4. —Mr. G. tasted Worcestershire sauce. 

R: “Something sweet . . . also acid ... a curious taste.” 

E: “Is it vinegar?” 

5. —Miss Redmond smelled eau de Cologne. 

R: “Is it eau de Cologne?” 

6. —Miss Redmond smelled camphor. 

E: “Don’t taste anything.” 

R: Nothing perceived. 

7. —Mr. G. smelled carbolic acid. 

R: “What you use for toothache . . . creosote.” 

E. afterwards said she thought of pitch. 

8. —Mr. G. Right instep pricked with pins. 

E. guessed first the face, then the left shoulder; then R. lo¬ 
calised the pain on the right foot. 

The pain was then silently transferred to the left foot. E. lo¬ 
calised it on the left foot. Both maintained their opinions. 

I will quote one more taste-series, for the sake of illustrat¬ 
ing a special point—namely, the deferment of the percipient’s 
consciousness of the sensation until a time when the agent 
had himself ceased to feel it. This fact is of great interest on 
account of the marked analogy to it which we shall en¬ 
counter in many of the spontaneous telepathic cases. The 
instances below are too few to be conclusive; but we used to 
notice the same thing in our experiments with the Creery 
family—the object on which the attention of the agents had 
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been concentrated being sometimes correctly named after 
the experiment had been completely abandoned as a failure. 

June 11th , 1885. 

Dr. Hyla Groves was in contact with Miss Relph, having tasted 
salad oil. 

Miss Relph said: “I feel a cool sensation in my mouth, something 
like that produced by sal prunelle.” 

Mr. R. C. Johnson in contact, having tasted Worcestershire sauce 
in another room. 

“I taste something oily; it is very like salad oil.*' Then, a few min¬ 
utes after contact with Mr. Johnson had ceased, “My mouth 
seems getting hot after the oil.” (N.B.—Nothing at all had been 
said about the substances tasted either by Dr. Groves or Mr. 
Johnson.) 

Dr. Greves in contact, having tasted bitter aloes. 

“I taste something frightfully hot . . . something like vinegar and 
pepper ... Is it Worcestershire sauce?” 

Mr. Guthrie in contact, also having tasted bitter aloes. 

“I taste something extremelv bitter, but don’t know what it is, and 
do not remember tasting it before. ... It is a very horrid 
taste.” 

The possibility of the transference of pain, to a percipient 
in the normal state, is also a recent discoverv. In December, 
1882, we obtained some results which—with our well-tried 
knowledge of the percipient’s character—we regard as com¬ 
pletely satisfactory; but our more striking successes in this 
line happen to have been with hypnotic subjects. 1 The form 
of experiment has difficulties of its own. For, in mercy to the 
agent, the pain which it is hoped to transfer cannot be very 
severely inflicted; and, moreover, in such circumstances of 
investigation as Mr. Guthrie’s, it is only a very limited amount 
of the area of the body that can practically be used—a fact 
which of course increases the percipient’s chances of ac¬ 
cidental success. Still, the amount of success obtained with 
Mr. Guthrie’s “subjects,” in a normal state, is such as cer¬ 
tainly excludes the hypothesis of accident. In some of the 

1 See Proceedings of the S.P.R., Vol. I, pp. 225-6; VoL II, p. 250. 
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most remarkable series, contact has been permitted, it being 
difficult to suppose that unconscious pressure of the hand 
could convey the information as to the exact locality of a 
pain. But complete isolation of the percipient is, no doubt, 
a more satisfactory condition; and at seven of the Liveipool 
meetings, which took place at intervals from November, 
1884, to July, 1885, the experiment was arranged in the fol¬ 
lowing way. The percipient being seated blindfolded, and 
with her back to the rest of the party, all the other persons 
present inflicted on themselves the same pain on the same 
part of the body. Those who took part in this collective 
agency were three or more of the following: Mr. Guthrie, 
Professor Herdman, Dr. Hicks, Dr. Ilyla Greves, Mr. R. C. 
Johnson, F.R.A.S., Mr. Birchall, Miss Redmond, and on one 
occasion another lady. The percipient throughout was Miss 
Relph. 

In all, 20 trials were made. The parts pained were: 

1. —Back of left hand pricked. Rightly localised. 

2. —Lobe of left ear pricked. Rightly localised. 

3. —Left wrist pricked. "Is it in the left hand?"—pointing to the 

back near the little finger. 

4. —Third finger of left hand tightly bound round with wire. A 

lower joint of that finger was guessed. 

5. —Left wrist scratched with pins. “It is in the left wrist, like 

being scratched." 

6. —Left ankle pricked. Rightly localised. 

7. —Spot behind left ear pricked. No result. 

8. —Right knee pricke d. Rightly localised. 

9. —Right shoulder pricked. Rightly localised. 

10. —Hands burned over gas. "Like a pulling pain . . . then 

tingling, like cold and hot alternately”—localised by gesture 
only. 

11. —End of tongue bitten. “It is in the lip or the tongue.” 

12. —Palin of left hand pricked. “Is it a tingling pain in the hand, 

here?”—placing her finger on the palm of the left hand. 

13. —Back of neck pricked. “Is it a pricking of the neck?” 

14. —Front of left arm above elbow pricked. Rightly localised. 

15. —Spot just above left ankle pricked. Rightly localised. 
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lb.—Spotptst above right wrist prided. 7 mmlguil , 

l tvcl a [WI in the right arm, from the thumb upwards, 't 
above the wrist” 

17.— inside of left ankle pricked. Outside of left ankle guessed. 
IS.—Spot beneath right collarbone pricked. The exactly cor¬ 
responding spot on the left side was guessed. 

19. —Back hair pulled. No result. 

20. —Inside of right wrist pricked. Right foot guessed. 

Thus in ten out of the twenty cases, the percipient localised 
the pain with great precision; in six the localisation was 
nearly exact, and with these we may include No. 10, where 
the pain was probably not confined to a single well-defined 
area in the hands of all the agents; in two no local impression 
was produced; and in one, the last, the answer was wholly 
wrong. 



THE EXPERIMENTAL SITUATION 
IN PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 

S. G. Soal 

Whatcly Caringtoris Experiment 

The most notable instance of a successful group experiment 
was the picture-guessing test earned out by the late Mr. 
Whately Carington. Carington chose an object at random on 
each of ten successive evenings and pinned up a drawing of 
it in his curtained study. A large number of persons living 
in this country, in Holland and America were asked to draw 
their impression on each of the ten evenings. This constituted 
an experiment. After an interval of some weeks, another such 
experiment consisting of ten drawings shown on consecutive 
evenings was carried out and in due course a number of such 
experiments were completed. The drawings sent in by the 
percipients together with the sets of original drawings were 
then submitted to a judge who was kept in ignorance as to 
which drawing was exhibited on any particular evening. 
The judge then matched the percipients’ drawings against 
the ten originals for each experiment, awarding scores of 1, 
% or 0 for each matching according to the degree of resem¬ 
blance he was able to detect. 

By means of a statistical method due to Mr. W. L. Stevens, 
Carington found that though there was no significant de¬ 
gree of resemblance between the original shown on a given 
night and the drawings made by the percipients on that 
night, yet there was a highly significant degree of resem¬ 
blance between the ten originals of an experiment and the 

The ninth Frederic W. H. Myers Memorial Lecture, 1947. Published by 
the Society for Psychical Research, London. 
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drawings sent in for the given experiment. In other words the 
drawings for a given experiment taken as a whole resembled 
far more closely the ten originals used in that experiment 
than they did the ten originals of any one of the other ex¬ 
periments. What seemed to he happening is as follows: When 
a hammer, say, was shown on Wednesday night there seemed 
to be a definite tendency for the percipients to draw ham¬ 
mers on, say, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday nights and 
a much smaller tendency to make hammer-like drawings on 
nights that were more remote from Wednesday night. This 
seemed to indicate that the guessers on a particular evening 
were sometimes getting correct impressions of objects that 
had been shown one or two evenings earlier or of objects that 
were going to be shown one or two evenings later. The draw¬ 
ing of an object 24 or 48 hours before it had even been chosen 
by the experimenter strongly suggested some mysterious 
power of fore-know ledge on the part of certain of the percipi¬ 
ents. 

Indirectly, as is well-known, Carington’s work led me to 
re-examine the results of over 128,000 card-guessing trials 
carried out with 160 persons between the years 1934-1939. 
These experiments provided no evidence that the guessers 
were able to score on the card contemporaneously looked at 
by the agent. 

It was now found that tw r o of the 160 guessers had been 
scoring significantly on the cards one or two places ahead of 
or behind the card actually focused by the agent. These two 
persons were Mr. Basil Shackleton and Mrs. Gloria Stewart. 
The phenomenon of displacement was fully confirmed by a 
long series of further experiments carried out by Mrs. K. M. 
Goldney and myself with Mr. Shackleton. Of the recent work 
w T ith Mrs. Stewart I shall have something to say later. 

Caring ton’s main object in his experiments with drawings 
was to devise a repeatable technique by means of which it 
was hoped that almost anyone should be able to demonstrate 
telepathy if he took the necessary trouble. 
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Dr. Hettinger s Experiments 

To Dr. }. Hettinger belongs the credit of being the first to 
apply statistical controls to the study of psychometrv. Het¬ 
tinger’s handling of statistics is at times unorthodox but 
fortunately this does not seriously affect the validity of his 
conclusions. 

Hettinger worked with two ladies as his sensitives, Mrs. 
K. and Miss F. He would hand personally to one of his sensi¬ 
tives a sealed envelope which contained some object that had 
been handled by a distant person. The medium would hold 
the envelope* and sometimes press it to her forehead. She 
would then dictate to Hettinger a number of statements or 
items purporting to be applicable to the personal affairs of 
the absent owner. 

The method is perhaps not entirely satisfactory, since 
handling the envelope might possibly give the medium some 
clue to its contents as for instance when the object was a key. 
However, there arc reported successful experiments in which 
the sensitive was not allowed to touch the envelope. 

The method used for scoring the results was what psy¬ 
chologists call a matching method. Hettinger let the medium 
“psychometrise” objects obtained from a large number of 
absent persons whom we will call “agents.” He split up the 
medium’s statements into separate items and had each item 
copied on to a slip of paper. Twelve slips bearing items which 
the sensitive said applied to Mr. A. were mixed with twelve 
slips bearing items selected at random from her statements 
about the other agents, B.,C..D., etc. These 24 slips were 
sent to Mr. A. without informing him which slips referred to 
himself and he was asked to mark with an “I” each of the 24 
items which he thought referred to himself. The same thing 
was done for the other agents B., C., D., etc. If therefore the 
medium had been merely guessing it ought to be found that 
of the 550 items which were marked as correct about half of 
these (say 275) were “control” items while the other half 
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were items actually intended for the persons who marked 
them as correct. But Hettinger found that only 222 applicable 
guesses were obtained on “control” items and no fewer than 
328 hits were scored on items actually intended by the me¬ 
dium to apply to the persons who claimed them as correct. 
The odds against such a discrepancy being due to chance 
are about three hundred thousand to one. 

Dr. D. J. West has recently communicated to me an in¬ 
genious criticism which, if well-founded, may seriously 
invalidate much of Hettinger’s work. Dr. West suggests that, 
when Mr. A. was given the twelve slips bearing items which 
the medium said applied to Mr. A., mixed with twelve slips 
bearing items which she claimed applied to various other 
agents, it might be possible for Mr. A. to pick out his own 
items without the use of any paranormal means. For, accord¬ 
ing to Dr. West, a thread of association would run right 
through the statements made by the medium about the same 
person whereas no such links of association would exist when 
the items were statements about different persons. That is to 
say, Mr. A. might notice connections between the various 
items which the medium had made about a single person 
(himself) and so be able to distinguish between these items 
and the “control” items. This is clearly an important criticism 
which Dr. Hettinger will have to meet. 

In a second series of most interesting experiments pub¬ 
lished in his book Exploring the Ultra-Perceptive Faculty, 
Hettinger unfortunately abandons the statistical matching 
method. In this series the experimenter, Dr. Hettinger, and 
the distant agent synchronise their watches and it is agreed 
that the agent shall at a pre-arranged time commence to 
peruse in order the contents of any illustrated paper marking 
each picture or paragraph with the time, to the nearest min¬ 
ute, at which it was first seen by the reader. 

Hettinger, sitting when the sensitive was many miles away, 
records a minute by minute long series of statements made 
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by her with the appropriate times. The sensitive, who was 
holding a sealed envelope containing some object belonging 
to the distant agent, was not told the nature of the experi¬ 
ment. The items were afterwards compared with the con¬ 
temporaneous pictures or paragraphs read by the agent in 
the illustrated paper. Some of the correspondences are very 
striking. For instance the sensitive remarked, “Someone in¬ 
terested in dairy work .” At the very same moment the distant 
agent Mr. Thurlow of King’s College was looking at a pic¬ 
ture in the Daily Sketch of a carton on top of which was 
printed in thick type the words Dairy Box. Dr. Hettinger 
unfortunately theorises about individual examples. This is 
not legitimate since we do not know whether the example 
chosen is a genuine case of paranormal cognition or merely 
a case of chance coincidence. 


Dr. Riess ’ Experiments 

High scoring percipients were found in several American 
colleges. Thus Dr. Bernard F. Riess of Hunter College dis¬ 
covered a girl student suffering from hyperthyroidism who 
made some phenomenally high scores in card-guessing ex¬ 
periments. 

In these experiments the guesser and the experimenter. 
Dr. Riess, were in houses a quarter of a mile apart with an 
intervening hill. No signals were used and the agent and 
percipient kept in step by means of watches that had been 
synchronised. Sensory cues would appear to have been com¬ 
pletely ruled out. In some 70 runs of 25 guesses at shuffled 
packs of Zener cards the young woman guessed 20 cards or 
more correctly out of 25, more than a score of times. There 
were no witnesses present at these experiments and the sole 
point in their favor is the fact that Riess had previously ex¬ 
pressed considerable skepticism and that pressure had to be 
exerted before he consented to publish these extraordinary 
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results. After thyroid treatment it is said that the girl lost her 
powers. 

The case of Riess is, however, unparalleled in the literature 
of Extra-Senson' Perception. The almost incredible sequence 
of high scores, the absence of all corroboration and the total 
disappearance of the professor’s remarkable prodigy into 
the Middle West inevitably raise suspicions in the mind of 
the critic. 


Experiments of Martin and Stribic 

A far more carefully reported series of “clairvoyance” ex¬ 
periments was carried out by Dorothy R. Martin and Frances 
P. Stribic of the University of Colorado. In these tests the 
subjects and experimenter were seated at a table and sepa¬ 
rated by a 15" x 18" opaque wooden screen without aper¬ 
ture, which stood on the table. The experimenter shuffled and 
cut a pack of 25 Zener cards and placed it face downwards 
on the table in front of her, taking care not to see the bottom 
card. The subject on the other side of the screen then re¬ 
corded 25 guesses at the order of the symbols in the pack, 
working from top to bottom. The actual order of the cards 
in the pack was then checked against the order of the 25 
guesses made by the subject and the hits were counted. This 
checking up was witnessed by the subject. Out of several 
high-scoring subjects discovered among the 332 persons 
tested, one was outstanding. This subject, a Mr. C. J., ran 
through 91,475 trials during a period of three years and 
achieved an average of nearly seven correct guesses in 25 
trials, as against an expectation of five. The odds against this 
result being due to chance were truly astronomical. The con¬ 
sistency of the daily average score obtained by Mr. C. J. was 
remarkable and it was noted that the successful hits tended 
to occur in runs of two, three or more consecutive guesses 
which were correct. 
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E. S. P. and Personality Tests 

The work of Dr. Betty Humphrey in this field is reported 
in the Journal of Parapsychology (June, September, 1946) and 
similar work by Dr. Gertrude Sehmeidler published in the 
Journal of tlic American Society for Psychical Research 
(April, 1947). Dr. Humphrey's experiments are based upon 
some observations made by Miss P. Elkisch on children’s 
drawings. Miss Elkisch found that when a child or other un¬ 
sophisticated person was asked to draw something “out of 
his head” he will reveal by the way in which he executes his 
drawing certain characteristics of his personality. 


I'xco Types of Personality 

Generally Miss Elkisch was able to distinguish between 
what she called “expansive” drawings and “compressive” 
drawings. The “expansive” type of drawing showed imagina¬ 
tion, vitality, freedom of expression, sense of background in 
relation to the object drawn. The “compressive” type showed 
timidity, inhibition, lack of imagination and failure to make 
the best use of the space available. We are all familiar with 
the “expansive” type of person in ordinary life. He or she 
talks incessantly, expresses his or her views freely on every 
subject; indeed the less his knowledge of the subject, the 
more he will talk about it. He is the person who “likes to hear 
himself talk,” and of ten his intelligence is of very mediocre 
quality. Usually he is known a« a “good mixer” when he is 
not a bore. Ilis general habits of mind are often inaccurate. 

Dr. Humphrey’s First Experiment 

Now it occurred to Dr. Humphrey that if in a clairvoyance 
experiment a person was asked to make a sketch in response 
to a drawing contained in an opaque sealed envelope there 
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might be found to exist some correlation between the ex¬ 
pansive-compressive quality of the sketch and the para¬ 
normal ability of the person to respond to the drawing in the 
envelope. Fortunately Dr. C. E. Stuart had in his possession 
a large number of sketches made by different people in re¬ 
sponse to a number of originals contained in sealed envelopes. 
Stuart’s idea was that a paranormal response to a concealed 
drawing need not take the form of a more or less accurate 
reproduction of either the shape or meaning of the drawing. 
The subject might produce a sketch that expressed some idea 
that was only slightly associated with the ideas expressed by 
the original. Stuart therefore perfected a matching method 
which was fairly sensitive in estimating the degree to which 
the subject’s responses were associated with the drawings 
contained in four sealed envelopes. A numerical score was 
allotted to each percipient’s performance with the four sealed 
envelopes. The matching was done independently by two 
judges and the expected score on the assumption that there 
was no more than a chance resemblance between the four 
sketches made by the subject and the four corresponding 
originals worked out at 40.00. 

It only remained now for Dr. Humphrey to re-examine the 
drawings made by the 96 persons who had taken part in 
Stuart’s clairvoyance experiment and assign to each drawing 
a score of 1 if this drawing showed obvious “expansive” 
qualities, a score of 0 if it was clearly a “compressive” sketch 
and M if the issue was doubtful. Thus each person would be 
given a score lying between 0 and 4 and those with total 
scores of 2 or more were ranked as “expansive” while those 
with scores less than 2 were labeled “compressive.” It was 
found that 41 of the 96 subjects were rated as “expansive” 
and the remainder as “compressive.” 

It now emerged that the average score on direct hits for a 
member of the “expansive” group in Stuart’s original ex¬ 
periment was 41.88 while the average score for a member of 
the “compressive” group was only 37.45. The odds against 
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such a difference between the two groups being due to 
chance coincidence is about 385 to 1. On the basis of this ex¬ 
periment therefore there seems some reason for believing 
that the expansive-compressive discrimination provides a 
method of dividing the subjects into two groups, (1) those 
who tend to score above chance expectation and (2) those 
who tend to score below expectation. 

The fact, however, that the average score 41.88 for the 
“expansive” group is not significantly above the chance ex¬ 
pectation of 40.00 suggests that the experiment has been on 
too small a scale. 

The above results are all the more remarkable when it is 
pointed out that on the 96 subjects taken as a whole Stuart 
did not find any significant evidence that the subject’s 
sketches were positively associated with the particular draw¬ 
ings they were holding at the time of making the sketches. 
But there was significant evidence that they were scoring 
positively on die contents of the immediately preceding en¬ 
velope which they had just laid aside. In other words the 
original experiment was a “clairvoyance” experiment show¬ 
ing evidence of backward displacement of the kind envisaged 
by Carington. Now since there are only three originals to 
consider instead of four the expected score of a subject on 
the immediately preceding originals works out at 30.00 in¬ 
stead of 40.00. It was now found by Dr. Humphrey that the 
actual score made by the “expansive” subjects on the im¬ 
mediately preceding originals was 29.54 while that of the 
“compressive” subjects was 35.39. The odds against this 
difference being due to chance coincidence are round about 
ten thousand to one. 

But the figures show that.the “expansive” group exhibits 
no tendency to backward displacement on the preceding 
original while the high average score of the “compressive” 
group (35.39) shows a very significant tendency to displace¬ 
ment. 

We might therefore make the hypothesis that “expansive” 
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subjects tend to score positively on the picture contained in 
the actual envelope for which their sketch is intended, while 
“compressive” subjects tend to score positively on the just 
preceding drawing. 

But it might be asked what does a score mean if it is sig¬ 
nificantly below chance expectation? Apparently it would 
imply that some part of the subject’s mind becomes aware of 
certain characteristics of the drawing inside the scaled en¬ 
velope either relating to form or meaning but that for some 
perverse reason totally dissimilar characteristics emerge into 
consciousness so that the drawing that is executed by the sub¬ 
ject bears less resemblance to the original than even chance 
coincidence would be expected to produce. But the mecha¬ 
nism which could organise such an effect would surely be so 
complicated that it is difficult to form any picture of it. 

But the mere suggestion that a large group of unselected 
persons contains a certain percentage who score positively 
and another percentage who score negatively raises some 
interesting questions. For instance if further experiments 
were carried out with the high-scoring group would the re¬ 
sults still be positive and would it be possible to obtain 
astronomical odds against chance by continuing to work 
with tlus group? 


Dr. Humphrey s Second Experiment 

A later experiment by Dr. Humphrey presents still more 
curious findings. The essential difference between this ex¬ 
periment and the last is that now the subject made his sketch 
in response to a drawing that was being looked at by an 
agent in a distant room. As before the subjects were rated as 
“expansive” or “compressive.” Each subject made four 
sketches in response to four drawings which were shown con¬ 
secutively by an agent. In some cases however eight draw¬ 
ings were used for the same subject. As before the expected 
score for a set of four drawings was 40.00. It was found that 
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the “expansives” averaged a score of 38.23 and the “compres- 
sives” a score of 40.96. The odds against the difference be¬ 
tween these groups being due to chance are 313 to 1. 

This result of course reverses the finding of the first experi¬ 
ment from which the “telepathic” condition was excluded. 
With the possibility of telepathy present it now appears that 
the “compressive” subjects score a little above chance expec¬ 
tation and the “expansives” a little below chance, though 
we must note that the scores of neither group differ signifi¬ 
cantly from the expected values. Moreover in contradiction 
to the first experiment there is now no evidence of backward 
or forward displacement. 

Whether or not the expansive-compressive test affords a 
sure means of separating high-scoring from low-scoring sub¬ 
jects can only be discovered by repetitions of the experiments 
on a larger scale. This ought not to be difficult as only un- 
sclected persons are employed and I would suggest such a 
repetition as a priority project in the Society’s programme. 


Recent Experiments with Mrs. Stewart 

I first met Mrs. Cloria Stewart in the summer of 1936, when 
she started guessing Zener cards looked at by an agent from 
whom she was separated by an opaque screen. Mrs. Stewart 
riveted my attention by making a higher score on her first 
thousand guesses than any other person hitherto tested by 
me but on her second thousand her score fell almost to chance 
expectation. On the two thousand guesses her score was not 
at all impressive. 

R6sum6 of Results with Shackleton 

It was not until three years later that I discovered that all 
through the two thousand trials she had been scoring ex¬ 
ceptional numbers of correct hits on the cards immediately 
preceding and immediately following the one the agent was 
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actually looking at when she made her guess. In other words 
she was guessing sometimes one ahead and sometimes one 
behind the card focused by the agent. Mr. Basil Shackleton 
was the only other person of the 160 to whom I had given 
card-guessing tests whose records showed the same curious 
effects. Fortunately Mr. Shackleton was in London at the 
time I made this discovery and Mrs. K. Goldney and I were 
able to carry out a long series of further experiments with 
him which fully confirmed this displacement of guesses on to 
the preceding and succeeding cards. When Shackleton 
worked with our first agent Miss R.E., the displacement was 
generally a onc-wav displacement on to the card one place 
ahead in the sequence. But with another agent, Mr. J. Al., the 
shift was sometimes on the card one ahead and sometimes on 
the card one behind. When the speed of calling the cards 
was doubled so that the interval between successive calls 
was reduced from 2/2 seconds to about 132 seconds Mr. 
Shackleton now ceased to score on the card one place ahead 
or one behind but he scored instead on the card two places 
ahead or two places behind. It looked therefore that his span 
of displacement backwards or forwards was somewhere be¬ 
tween 23i and 3 seconds. This supposition was to some ex¬ 
tent confirmed when we found that when the rate of calling 
was slowed down until the interval between successive card 
presentations was increased to five seconds, Shackleton 
ceased to score in the card one place ahead or one place 
behind and in fact obtained no paranormal results of any 
kind. That is his span did not reach to five seconds of time. 
So far the sequence of cards to be looked at by the agent had 
been determined by a list of haphazard numbers 1—5 written 
out on sheets before the experiment. But now a new experi¬ 
ment was tried. The experimenter determined which card 
the agent was to look at by drawing at random a colored 
counter from a bag or bowl which contained equal numbers 
of counters in five different colors. Thus if a red counter was 
drawn the agent looked at the fourth card, counting from 
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left to right in the box on whose floor the five animal pictures 
rested in a row, since it was agreed that “red” should stand 
for “4”. The experiment succeeded just as well under these 
new conditions as when the prepared lists of numbers were 
used, and when the rate of calling was speeded up Mr. 
Shackleton as before began to displace his guesses to the 
card two places ahead. It really looked therefore as if he were 
perceiving the mental image of the animal picture which 
would be in the agent’s mind in 2% to 3 seconds’ time. Ap¬ 
parently precognition was taking place, and this precognitive 
guessing was of a telepathic nature. For we proved beyond 
all doubt that when no agent looked at the cards Shackleton 
failed to score in any way above chance expectation. That is 
he did not possess the gift of clairvoyance. An agent was 
absolutely essential if he were to succeed and only with three 
agents out of the dozen or so tried was he successful. 

The New Experiment 

Meanwliile, Mrs. Stewart was away at Upton-on-Sevem 
where she remained till the end of the war. Naturally I cor¬ 
responded with her and sent her a copy of my report on the 
displacement findings in the 1936 work. Soon she was eagerly 
looking forward to resuming the experiments on her return 
to Richmond, and we actually commenced work again in 
the first week of August, 1945. 

The general lay-out of the experiments was the same as 
that used with Mr. Shackleton The agent and cards were in 
one room and Mrs. Stewart in an adjoining room, the door 
between the rooms being slightly ajar to facilitate hearing. 
Even if the door had been wide open Mrs. Stewart from 
where she sat could not have seen the screen behind which 
the agent sat with his box containing the five cards. Picture 
the screen on the table with the square aperture in its centre 
at which the first experimenter presented the post-cards 
bearing the numbers 1—5 by which the agent on the far side 
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of the screen was informed which of the five animal pictures 
he was to lift and look at. The reader will picture Mrs. Stew¬ 
art in the next room recording her guesses on a scoring sheet, 
watched by a second experimenter. Another assistant in the 
first room will be recording the time occupied by each 25 
guesses. As she records the initial letter of the animal Mrs. 
Stewart calls out “Right.” Exactly 400 guesses are made at 
each sitting. 

(During the past two years we have never been satisfied 
with results of marginal significance, say odds of 400 to 1 
against chance. Our practice has been always to repeat an 
experiment until the odds against chance considerably ex¬ 
ceed a thousand to one. For most of our experiments the odds 
are vastly greater than this minimum.) 

When we first began we naturally hoped that Mrs. Stewart 
would begin by scoring hits on the card one ahead or one 
behind that focused by the agent, but in this we were dis¬ 
appointed. It was a consolation however to find that she was 
scoring on the card actually looked at by the agent and at a 
higher level than she had ever reached in 1936. It was as if 
the two-way displacement of 1936 had now shifted back on 
to the “target” card, and the result was a high rate of scoring 
on tins particular card. Actually for all telepathy experiments 
at normal speed of calling, this rate is just under seven cor¬ 
rect hits in 25 guesses in a total of over 17,000 trials. But in 
certain of these telepathy experiments special conditions 
prevailed which appeared to inhibit paranormal cognition so 
that Mrs. Stewarts scoring rate in uninhibited experiments 
is probably a little higher than the figure quoted. The odds 
against such a result being due to chance coincidence are of 
astronomical magnitude. In fact the odds against chance for 
the whole of the work with Mrs. Stewart now greatly exceed 
the figure of 10.35 to 1 achieved by Mr. Shackleton. But this 
is due to the fact that Mrs. Stewart has gone on scoring above 
chance for over 15,000 trials whereas Shackleton did only 
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about 11,000. There is little real difference between the rates 
of scoring of these two subjects. 

The Agents 

We soon found that Mrs. Stewart succeeded with many 
more agents than was the case with Shacklcton. In fact she 
scored definitely above chance expectation with eight out 
of twelve of the persons tried. All the agents except three 
were introduced by myself and were complete strangers to 
the sensitive. She was particularly successful with three 
members of the staff of Queen Mary College. 

One of the three agents with whom she failed was a man 
friend whom she herself suggested as an agent. These facts 
probably provide the best guarantee that collusion between 
the agent and Mrs. Stewart is not the cause of her success. 

Clairvoyance Experiments 

As was the case with Shacklcton, Mrs. Stewart failed in¬ 
variably on the actual card and also on the plus one and plus 
two displacements when the agent did not know the order 
of the five cards in the box. In such experiments he shuffled 
the five cards with his eves shut and laid them face down¬ 
wards on the floor of the box. When, sav, the random num¬ 
ber “4” was shown at the aperture in the screen the agent did 
not lift the fourth card from left to right but merely tapped 
its back with a finger. Thus no one knew the picture on the 
card at the time the agent tapped it. Blocks of 50 guesses in 
which this “clairvoyance” condition prevailed were mixed 
with blocks in which the agent knew the order of the cards 
but Mrs. Stewart was never told whether a block was a 
“clairvoyance” block or not. 

Why both Mr. Shacklcton and Mrs. Stewart should fail in 
the clairvoyance condition while many of the American sub- 
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jects have been successful in this condition, I cannot say, 
but I conjecture that it may have something to do with dis¬ 
placement. It will be recalled that in his picture-guessing 
experiments, Dr. C. E. Stuart found that in the clairvoyance 
experiments the “compressive” subjects displaced their 
guesses on to the picture preceding the one they were han¬ 
dling, whereas in the telepathy experiments the “compres¬ 
sive” subjects showed no backward displacement but scored a 
little above chance expectation on the actual picture the 
agent was looking at. This suggests that there is some sort of 
connection between the telepathy clairvoyance conditions 
and the direct and displaced types of paranormal cognition. 
But what the connection is or what relevance Dr. Humphrey’s 
findings have to the very different performances of my two 
subjects 1 have no inkling. I think I can say that Mr. Shackle- 
ton would be rated by all who knew him as an “expansive” 
type. He is talkative, sociable and no one could possibly say 
he was timid or inhibited. But as I have pointed out in our 
report he also possessed a flair for rapidly sizing up a person’s 
character and temperament almost at first sight. In this he 
may have been assisted by his telepathic powers. At the 
same time he seemed very little influenced by and generally 
almost indifferent to the people whom he met. This last 
characteristic perhaps gives us the clue as to why, unlike 
most sensitives, his rate of scoring was unaffected by the 
presence of witnesses. He was sensitive to the mental atmos¬ 
phere of the persons with whom he made contact without 
being himself emotionally affected by it. 

But unlike Dr. Humphrey’s typical “expansive” subject, he 
showed no tendency to score above chance in “clairvoyance” 
experiments or to score below chance in “telepathy” experi¬ 
ments. In fact, the very reverse was the case. 

At present, for various reasons, I shall not say anything on 
the subject of Mrs. Stewart’s personality factors, but I may 
state that she appears to be influenced far more by the per¬ 
sons she meets than is the case with Shackleton. 
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Displacement Effects 

As the weeks went by the large positive score on the card 
focused by the agent went on accumulating but after about 
twenty sittings we became aware that another effect was 
slowly, veiy slowly, asserting itself. This was a growing 
deficit of correct hits on the card one ahead of that looked 
at by the agent. I am referring now to those experiments (a 
vast majority) in which the rate of calling of the cards varied 
between 50 and 80 seconds for a run of 25 guesses. This was 
known as the “normal” rate. This negative deviation on the 
plus one card, as it is called, has after 40 sittings become 
quite significant. The other three categories of displacement, 
i.e. minus one, minus two, plus two, all show numbers of cor¬ 
rect hits closely approximating to chance expectation, but 
even when we allow for the fact that we are selecting the 
plus one category for special attention from four categories, 
the odds against the effect being due to chance are about 
2,500 to 1. 

Let us try to visualize what this means. Suppose you visit 
the small cathedral town of Canchester for the express pur¬ 
pose of discovering the whereabouts of a Mr. Scott, of whom 
you know nothing except that he lodges somewhere in the 
town which has about 10,000 inhabitants. There are about 
25 streets with, sav, an average of 100 houses in a street. 
You consult the local directory and open it at random. The 
name F. Green, 14 St. Bennet’s Terrace, strikes your eye and 
you have a “hunch” that “this is where he lodges.” You take 
a taxi and find it is true. Would von put it down to a lucky 
guess? I fanev you would tell the story at the club more 
than oncel 

But the odds on which the majority of these experiments 
are based are much greater than in the case just illustrated. 
In some of them one might easily substitute London for 
Canchester or even England or even Europe. 

It would seem therefore, that some part of Mrs. Stewart’s 
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mind is probably aware of the animal symbol which the 
agent is going to look at next but deliberately chooses a dif¬ 
ferent symbol for transmission to her normal consciousness 
so that she gets the card wrong instead of right. But what mo¬ 
tive actuates her subconscious mind that it should behave in 
this perverse way? Why does it not give Mrs. Stewart the 
correct initial of the name of the animal on the card that is 
one ahead? I think the reason may possibly be that it is 
jealous of Shackleton. We have sometimes noticed that when 
the conversation has been on the subject of Shackleton’s per¬ 
formance, Mrs. Stewart has become uneasy as though she 
wished to divert the talk away from this topic. Now Shackle- 
ton’s outstanding feat was of course his continued scoring on 
the plus one card. Mrs. Stewart’s subconscious may have 
argued that by scoring on the card one ahead it would be 
merely playing second fiddle to Shackleton and there would 
be no credit in that. It did not want slavishly to imitate 
Shackleton. Hence the positive scores on the plus one card 
must be suppressed. 

All this is of course mere conjecture but there is one curious 
incident which seems to support some such theory. A lady 
whom I shall refer to as Mrs. X. had acted as agent in the 
1936 experiments during the period when Mrs. Stewart was 
scoring positively on the cards one ahead and one behind. I 
was anxious to discover whether in the present series this 
sort of scoring would reappear if we employed Mrs. X. again 
as an agent. With Mrs. Stewart’s consent I invited Mrs. X. 
to come to sitting No. 13. Unfortunately Mrs. X. was pre¬ 
vented from arriving at the house until the sitting was well 
advanced. Mrs. Stewart was then working with another 
agent and Mrs. X. said that on this first occasion she would 
prefer to remain a spectator. Now after Mrs. X. had left we 
were very surprised to hear Mrs. Stewart say that she felt 
quite certain that she would be unable to get any results with 
Mrs. X. as agent and it would be useless to try. I pointed out 
to Mrs. Stewart that she had got along very well indeed with 
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Mrs. X. in 1936 but she insisted that since then things had 
changed. Now Mrs. X. is a very pleasant person and easy to 
get on with and the only reason I can suggest to account for 
Mrs. Stewart’s changed attitude is that her subconscious re¬ 
called the association of Mrs. X. with the plus one scoring 
which it was now so anxious to avoid. No weight of course 
is attached to the above speculation, but the suggestion put 
forward did occur to myself and another member of our 
group. 


A Backward Displacement 

It will be remembered that when we speeded up the rate 
of calling of the cards with Shackleton until it was nearly 
twice as fast as the normal rate, he ceased to score on the 
card one place ahead but now commenced scoring on the 
card two places ahead. It was natural to ask what would hap¬ 
pen when we speeded up Mrs. Stewart’s guessing to the same 
extent. Five sittings were partly devoted to this experiment 
and the result was that Mrs. Stewart ceased to score on the 
card contemporaneously focused by the agent, but now be¬ 
gan to score on the card one behind in the sequence. Thus 
a lag effect appeared. This effect may have been physiologi¬ 
cal. Thus when, say, number five card was presented to the 
agent’s subconscious mind the image would at the same in¬ 
stant belong to Mrs. Stewart’s subconscious mind in Caring- 
ton’s theory. But this image might only succeed in emerging 
into her conscious mind at the instant when number six card 
was presented to the agent’s subconscious mind. The extent 
of the lag would probably depend on the condition of her 
nervous mechanism. 

So far as we have gone this lag effect does not seem to dis¬ 
appear when one good agent is substituted for another. 

I shall now describe the actual experiment which we car¬ 
ried out with Mrs. Stewart in October, 1946. 
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Description of Experiment 

Since the main object in doing this experiment was to 
eliminate precognitive clairvoyance, it will be necessary to 
disguise some of the details of the code. Otherwise I might 
still ruin the whole affair. Now it so happened that a member 
of my group, Mr. Z., and myself had at one time belonged to 
a small suburban literary society. It was not a literary society, 
but we w'ill call it that. Of the existence of this society I 
think it is safe to say Mrs. Stewart would know nothing. 
Among the prominent members of this society were five men, 
four of whom were well known to both of us, and the other 
only to myself. I mentally identified these five men by means 
of certain very marked physical and mental characteristics 
with the five animals used in our experiments. I knew beyond 
all doubts that my fellow-experimenter, whom I will call 
Mr. Z., would by using certain veiled hints easily identify 
four of the men and discover the other by a process of elimina¬ 
tion. 

In August, 1946,1 sent Mr. Z. a package containing a copy 
of Dr. Rhine’s article Telepathy and Clairvoyance Recon¬ 
sidered, together with the published comments of Dr. Broad, 
Dr. Thouless and others. The package also contained a sealed 
envelope. Mr. Z. was asked to study carefully the printed 
articles on the Elimination of Clairvoyance before he opened 
the envelope. In the envelope was a fist of the surnames of 
the five men in random order. The names themselves how¬ 
ever were disguised, but not so much that Mr. Z. would be 
unable to recognize them. For instance to take a fictitious ex¬ 
ample, Mr. Rose might be called Mr. Flower. Of course, no 
mention was made of the name of the society to which the 
men had belonged. 

On a separate sheet of paper were veiled hints about four 
of the animals. For instance: “This pelican delighted in 
water-sports,” to give another imaginary example. The order 
of the hints for the four animals had also been randomized. 
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Mr. Z. was asked to identify the fifth animal by elimination. 
When he had identified all five he was to be careful to make 
no written records whatever and he was not to mention the 
matter to any living person not excluding members of his 
own family. He was then to send me a brief note saying: “I 
have been successful.” 

In a few days 1 received such a note stating briefly that he 
was sure of the identification and the conundrum had amused 
him but giving no details. 

Shortly before the actual experiment I had written on five 
blank white cards the initial letters or first two letters of the 
surnames of the five men. We did not tell Mrs. Stewart at the 
commencement that a new experiment w r as being tried. Nor 
did we mention to her that new cards had been substituted 
for the five animal cards. Mr. Z. acted as agent using the 
cards bearing the initial letters of the men’s names. When, 
for instance, Mr. Z. lifted the card bearing a man’s name, he 
thought of the animal which resembled that man. Otherwise 
the experiment proceeded as in an ordinary telepathy ex¬ 
periment. When, however, 400 guesses had been done at a 
normal rate, Mrs. Stewart and other members of the group 
were told that tliis was a special experiment and would re¬ 
quire a different method of checking-up, but nothing be¬ 
yond tliis. Mr. Z. was handed the eight sheets of random 
numbers 1—5 and also die eight sheets on which Mrs. Stewart 
had written her fist of initial letters of animals’ names. I had 
put the five cards into my pocket. On each of the sheets of 
random numbers I had written die code-order of the initials 
of the men’s names. Tliis had been witnessed by Mr. Z. while 
he sat beliind die screen. 

Mr. Z. and 1 dien redred into another room. Mr. Z. was 
then asked to check mentally Mrs. Stewart’s guesses against 
the list of random numbers, making use of the “code” written 
on each list. He wrote nothing whatever on the random list 
except the total of “direct” hits for each 25 guesses. He was 
warned not to make any ticks against the correct hits and 
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not to count on his fingers. He was also asked not to allow 
his finger to rest opposite a correct hit. Displacement hits 
were ignored for this experiment. I sat a few feet away 
where 1 could not see the sheets during this checking, which 
took Mr. Z. a long time. Often he had to go through a column 
of 25 guesses three times before he felt certain of the total. 
He confessed it was one of the hardest pieces of mental con¬ 
centration he had ever done. The results were then checked 
by myself, using the same arduous method. 

Three sittings, Nos. 2S, 29, 30, were devoted to this experi¬ 
ment and in only one of them (No. 30) was there a slight dis¬ 
agreement between the estimates of Mr. Z. and myself. This 
was however quite trifling. 

The numbers of guesses at the three sittings were 400, 200, 
400, making a total of 1,000. The total number of correct 
hits was found to be 293, as against an expectation of 200. 

I need hardly say that this gives odds of man) millions to 
one against c hance, and corresponds to an average of 7.3 cor¬ 
rect hits per 25 guesses over the thousand trials. 

So far then as we can see this experiment strongly supports 
the theory that Mrs. Stewart derives her information from 
the mind of the agent and not by any kind of clairvoyance. 

But the whole of her work as well as that of Shaekleton 
points to the same conclusion. 

Incidentally, the above experiment supports a conjecture 
that Mrs. Goldney and I made with Shaekleton when we 
substituted for the five animal cards others bearing associated 
words such as trunk for elephant, neck for giraffe, etc., and 
found that this made no difference to the success of the ex¬ 
periment. It is now verified that apparently any symbols will 
serve so long as they are identified in the agent’s mind with 
the five animals. I should perhaps add that Mrs. Stewart has 
never been informed of the nature of the experiment I have 
just described. 



EXPERIMENTS BEARING ON THE 
PRECOGNITION HYPOTHESES: 
PRE-SHUFFLING CARD CALLING 

J. B. Rhine 


The hypothesis that there is an extra-sensory mode of per¬ 
ception has by now passed a number of barriers to its estab¬ 
lishment with a fair degree of success. These barriers have 
consisted mainly of three counter-hypotheses which should 
be considered as possible explanations of the results of the 
experiments made to investigate the question of extra-sensory 
perception. The first was that the experimental results were 
due to chance; the second, that they were due to sensory 
cues obtained from the test cards; and third that they were 
due to peculiar weaknesses in the research personnel. It has 
now been roundly recognized that the first of these, the hy¬ 
pothesis of chance, is quite inadequate to explain the results. 
Likewise the evidence obtained from the more advanced 
experimental conditions is showing the second alternative to 
be equallv inapplicable as an explanation, for under these 
guarded conditions sensory cues from the test cards would 
be an impossibility. Meanwhile increasing repetition of the 
work on extra-sensory perception in other college labora¬ 
tories is fast reducing concern over the third major question 
—that of the research personnel, by adding to the already 
considerable number of studies confirming the earlier work 
which was done in the Duke laboratory. 

As the degree of general assurance as to the occurrence of 
this type of perception grows, it becomes increasingly pos¬ 
sible to advance the inquiry further toward the discovery of 

From the Journal of Tarapaychologij, Vol. 2, 1938. Published by Duke 
University Press. Reprinted by permission of the editors. 
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the nature of extra-sensory perception or ESP. Toward this 
goal, those most familiar with the ESP research have long 
been impatient to advance. As a matter of fact, they have 
not been idle in this regard, and some important steps have 
already been taken. 

In approaching the question of the nature of the ESP 
process or phenomenon, one may stress, first, its mental re¬ 
lations, and trv to place it in the schema of what is already 
known of the mind. Or, second, its bodily relations, if there 
be such, mav be sought after in terms of possible organic or 
physiological associations (or their absence). Finally, one 
may search after the more external, perhaps more general 
limiting and determining conditions of ESP such as its place 
(or lack of place) in the spatial and temporal schemata of 
events by which orientation in the physical world is achieved. 

Beyond likelihood of question, every one of these fields of 
relations is of great importance. But of first consideration, if 
not of ultimately prime significance is the third problem, 
that of the relation of ESP to time and space, for the answer 
to this must prove a guide to the most fundamental distinc¬ 
tions which can be made in classification. 

No sooner was the evidence from the ESP experiments 
past the criteria of statistical significance with sensory cues 
securely excluded than was distance between subject and 
stimulus introduced as a test condition. The consequences of 
this advance exploration were sharply at variance with the 
general laws of mechanical nature as far as thev are generally 
understood. As I have shown in a summary of the experiments 
in which distance was a condition of the tests 1 there is no 
effect of space yet discovered in the results of these tests, and 
it would appear from the data that no appreciable effect is 
likely to be found. 

Now if the ESP process is not detectably affected by spatial 
conditions we may rightly inquire how it could then be de- 

1 See "The Effect of Distance in ESP Tests,” Journal of Parapsychology, 
I. 1937, 172-184. 
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tectably limited by time. For time measurements are made 
in reference to spatial relations, and time and space are ap¬ 
parently inseparable properties of such processes as we as¬ 
sociate them with. 

In a space-time world a phenomenon escaping space- 
limitation would be presumably time-free. Logically at least 
the hypothesis may be deduced that the process at work in 
the distance ESP tests should find no more of a barrier in 
time itself. 

The hypothesis that ESP may be unlimited by temporal 
conditions thus arises inferentiallv out of the research al¬ 
ready reported. Perhaps to those accustomed to a rationalis¬ 
tic solution of problems it may be regarded as quite as strong 
as the evidence for ESP at a distance. But in science, the 
empirical solution always takes a more final place than the 
logical, and fortunately the question here raised is subject to 
a strictly experimental inquiry. 

The general problem of the relation of time and ESP has 
two aspects, that of reference to future time in the question 
of precognitive ESP, and, coordinately, that of the past in 
retrocognitive ESP. Greater interest, however, has always 
attached to the former, to the question of the apprehension 
of future events rather than of past ones, largely because 
future ones are of greater practical human import generally. 
Scientific interest and experimental facility too both support 
this preference and dwarf the importance of the problem of 
retrocognition by contrast. 

If the order of a pack of cards may be called with an extra¬ 
chance degree of success regardless of the exclusion of sen¬ 
sory cues and regardless of distance, it should be expected, 
therefore, according to the hypothesis stated, that the cards 
could be called as they will be arranged in some future time, 
with random rearrangement intervening. From this reason¬ 
ing it may be seen that the investigation of the hypothetical 
ability to precognize the future was a natural experimental 
development of the ESP research, as well as a logical out- 
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come. The hypothesis was inferable and the methods were 
readily adapted from the routine ESP test-procedure. To the 
discussion of these methods I shall shortly return and give 
further detail. 

Genera! Background of the Hypothesis 

The precognition (or prophecy) hypothesis represents, as 
is well known, what is for many persons a firm belief, and 
what has been through the ages an important part of religious 
and occult creeds and philosophies. There have been too, a 
great mam different beliefs and theories held of the means 
bv which it was believed the future might be read bv those 
possessed of the training or the secret or the gift. These vary 
widely with different peoples and reflect in general the 
philosophical and religious backgrounds of the? time and 
place of their origin. Many such systems of prophecy persist 
today and enjoy a degree of confidence and extent of practice 
that are alarming. 

The public indulgence in seeking to know the future 
through these prevailing schemes of supposed prevision in¬ 
dicates at least that there is great interest in the subject, and 
w'hat is more to the point, that there has not been a convinc¬ 
ing scientific study and verdict on the subject. It is true, of 
course, that scientific thought in general would tend to dis¬ 
courage belief in precognition, but likewise would it at dif¬ 
ferent stages of the history of science have discouraged be¬ 
lief in most of the important subsequent scientific discoveries. 
It is therefore a question for scientific consideration if only 
in the interest of social enlightenment and mass mental 
hvgiene. It would surely be healthier for society not to rely 
upon these false beliefs and deceptive practices if such they 
prove to be, as would appear most in the line of expectation 
from the orthodox scientific view of today. 

On the other hand, the mere remote possibility of the oc¬ 
currence of precognition is serious enough to fire the dullest 
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imagination. Its implications are the most far-reaching con¬ 
ceivable, both lor the theories of the mind itself and for the 
view of nature as a whole. There is no question that an ade¬ 
quate scientific demonstration of precognition would pro¬ 
duce a major intellectual revolution. This fact alone would 
suffice to warrant an inquiry into the hypothesis of precog- 
nitive ESP. 

But there are other grounds that might be given for the 
pursuit of this hypothesis of prescience. These are repre¬ 
sented by the frequently reported personal experiences of 
apparent spontaneous prevision of events and by the studies 
which have been made of these cases. 

It is not necessary to the point in question to credit these 
numerous reports of prophetic insight with the finality of 
their face value. For the critical student this is impossible. 
But their collective impression may well lead the thoughtful 
reader at least to a recognition of the importance of further 
inquiry into their significance and perhaps to some tentative 
suggestions as to what to look for and how to go about a 
systematic research. 

With one of the smaller collections of apparently previ¬ 
sionary experiences, largely consisting of dreams of the au¬ 
thor himself, that of Mr. J. W. Dunne as reported in his book 
An Experiment With Time, the public is already relatively 
familiar. Readers can scarcely avoid the impression that there 
is something to be investigated in the “dreams which come 
true” as told by Dunne. But it is too easy to pick possible 
flaws in the method for one to be convinced of precognition. 
There is too much latitude for possibly over-favorable in¬ 
terpretation as to success and too much chance for rational 
judgment to play a part in “predicting” the events of the 
coming day. What estimate to allow for chance coincidence, 
we do not know. This and other questions arise in the read¬ 
ing of Dunne’s work and prevent acceptance of it at face 
value. But a residue of conviction remains: There is enough 
probability to warrant further research! 
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In fact, Dunne’s book led to such a study made along 
similar lines of dream-recording and daily checking up with 
diaries, under Mr. Theodore Besterman of the Society for 
Psychical Research of London.* The results did not bear out 
Dunne’s conclusions, but it should be said that Dunne felt 
the procedure was somewhat different. 

A much less well known but more extensive collection and 
study of apparently spontaneous preeognitive experiences 
was made by Mr. II. F. Saltmarsli of the society just named. 8 
The cases treated by Mr. Saltmarsh were most carefully 
selected for authenticity from the large accumulation in the 
society’s files made over half a century of time, and number 
several hundred. A statistical analysis lor internal consistency 
lends conviction to the impression of reality given by the re¬ 
port. Saltmarsh himself, in spite of manifest caution, is led to 
recognize an element of prescience as revealed by the collec¬ 
tion. Again, there is the further collection of the late Pro¬ 
fessor Charles Riehet (L ’Avenir et la Premonition), and there 
are other lesser ones. 

Considering the frailties of human testimony, however, 
one hesitates to grant so great a point as to feel convinced 
that the case for prophecy is made. But on the much smaller 
point by far, that the topic warrants a good looking-into, one 
is persuaded at once. And if one were not, there is still a 
further point to make: 

Through all the ages there have been no two supposed 
phenomena more intimately associated than clairvoyance 
and prophecy. The two, whether true or false, have always 
gone hand-in-hand. Both in spontaneous experiences and 
among the professional clairvoyants or prophets have the two 
been inseparable. The suggestion is inescapable then, that a 
research which purports to have established the occurrence 

2 “Report of an Inquiry into Preeognitive Dreams.” Proceedings , S.P.R. 
London, XLI, 1933, 186-204. 

8 “Report on Cases of Apparent Precognition.” Proceedings , S.P.R., Lon¬ 
don, XLII, 1934, 49-103. 
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of the one phenomenon should push on with some justifica¬ 
tion to a thorough investigation of the other. 

This lengthy effort at an explanation of the grounds for 
taking up the precognition hypothesis is offered because the 
step will need much justification in the minds of many 
scientific men of the dav. The very fact that an hypothesis of 
such importance should not have had any systematic experi¬ 
mental investigation prior to the work of the present report 
is an indication of a deep-seated conviction that to do so is 
absurd—against all common sense and science. 

Indeed, had not the work of Dunne and Saltmarsh freshly 
raised the question, and the logic of the distance ESP work 
pointed both to the hypothesis and to an apparently easy 
method of experimentation, it is very doubtful if the present 
research could have risen through the resistant layers of in¬ 
difference and scepticism under which all serious considera¬ 
tion of the question has long lain. In a word, the “days of 
prophecy” like the “days of miracles” have long been re¬ 
garded in the halls of science as “past.” 

Preliminary Developments 

In December, 1933, following his remarkable success in 
the now well known Pcarce-Pratt distance tests, the subject 
HP was asked to try to predict the order of an ESP pack as it 
would be after shuffling. He was encouraged to try it by 
working alone in a preliminary series which would serve to 
decide only the question of the advisability of further tests. 

The procedure was but little different from the established 
DT 4 procedure for extra-sensor)' perception. The subject 
wrote in a record column 25 ESP symbols, intending them to 
coincide with the order which the pack of cards lying before 
him would have after he had cut it five times in random 
fashion. The five cuts were intended to represent a very 
simple preliminary stage of shuffling and thus to introduce a 

* Direct telepathy. 
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random rearrangement between the predicting and the 
checking up. 

In the 106 runs with this procedure which IIP made while 
working alone he reported an average of 7.1 hits per ran of 
25 as against the expected chance average of 5 per 25, which 
was of course a very interesting result. (It is pertinent to re¬ 
call here that in the 74 mns of distance tests just previously 
completed he had averaged 7.5 hits per 25. In these distance 
tests he had no sensory contact whatever with the cards.) It 
was clearly in order then to attempt this performance under 
test conditions. 

Five other subjects experienced in ESP tests were en¬ 
couraged to undertake these tests under similar preliminary 
conditions, except that they were asked to shuffle the pack 
after putting the call series on record and before checking 
up. The shuffling was mainly done by dovetailing the two 
halves of the pack together, two such shuffles being given. 
All but one of these subjects obtained, as did HP himself in 
116 later runs with this modification, significant scores under 
the conditions; and the one exception did so later under even 
better conditions of observation. 

It may be of interest to record that three of the six sub¬ 
jects were graduate assistants in the psychology department 
at Duke. Their own unwitnessed tests totalled 1,026 runs and 
averaged 5.8 hits per 25, which gives a critical ratio of 12.0. 
The 1,452 total runs of all six subjects averaged 6.0 per run 
(CR = 19.3). Although these results are not offered as a part 
of the main experimental evidence, there are some points of 
secondary interest to which later reference will be made. 

The next step was to introduce an observer into the test 
situation. This was first done with subject HP, with myself 
observing the entire procedure and checking all the records. 
The observer produced the pack of cards and cut it, and then 
the subject recorded his 25 calls for the predicted order of 
the pack. He then took the pack of cards under the observers 
full vision and made five random cuts with the pack still 
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inverted. The cards were then turned over one by one by the 
subject immediately under the observer’s eye; and with the 
double observation, tire checkup was made and the score 
(number of coincidences or hits in the run of 25) recorded 
by the experimenter. 

In 110 runs of this procedure HP averaged 6.1 hits per run, 
and this gave a positive deviation from the mean chance ex¬ 
pectation which represented a critical ratio of 5.7. The per¬ 
formance was evidently of extra-chance nature. 

Then HP was given 25 runs in which he was asked to fol¬ 
low the call series with from two to five shufflings of the pack, 
also in the observer’s presence. These runs averaged 6.2 and 
gave a critical ratio of 2.9. Again it was justifiable to go on 
to further explorations. 

Next a definite period of shuffling (15 seconds) instead of 
a given number of shuffles was specified, still, however, with 
continuous witnessing by the observer. In 16 runs the aver¬ 
age was 7.7 per run and the critical ratio 5.4. 

It was apparent from these series of tests that it did not 
matter so far as extra-chance scoring was in question whether 
the cards were cut or shuffled, or just how the shuffling was 
done. 

Three other subjects were introduced to these procedures 
under observation but with the subject handling the cards 
between call series and check-up. That is, the subject did the 
shuffling of the packs. Again two of these subjects were 
graduate assistants. The work of each was highly significant, 
as was that of HP himself. The totals for this set of condi¬ 
tions were: 425 runs, an average per run of 6.1, and a critical 
ratio of 11.0. 

For any problem of less revolutionary consequences these 
conditions would be adequate to warrant the interest and 
consideration of critical students of science. But in dealing 
with the hypothesis of precognition, the slightest loophole 
would be a fatal defect. Certainly, at any rate, we lose noth¬ 
ing by arbitrarily raising the standards of evidence. For 
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those for whom these preliminary series suffice, they are of 
course available as evidence. And in fairness to the subjects 
and the experimenters it must be acknowledged that there 
is no ground whatever for any active question of the sound¬ 
ness of the tests described above and no reason whatever to 
believe any possible experimental inadequacy was in any 
way taken advantage of. (The shuffling of the cards was not 
screened as in later work because it was regarded as safer to 
have it under the observer’s full attention.) 

In the light, however, of the better conditions to be de¬ 
scribed there is no need to include these preliminary results 
in the evidence or even to attempt at this point a final esti¬ 
mate of their conclusiveness. We can afford to set aside com¬ 
pletely, so far as the main question is concerned, all the tests 
in which the subject had any tactual contact with the cards 
during the test. 

The Main Experimental Series 

The principal block of test results which bear on the pre¬ 
cognition hypothesis represents something over two-thirds 
of the total tests made under the range of conditions to which 
tills report is necessarily restricted. Begun with subject HP 
early in 1934, this large collection of data has extended over 
the following four years down to December, 1937, through a 
total of 113,075 trials aside from the 46,925 trials of prelimi¬ 
nary observation referred to above. 

The research began in my laboratory under my own ob¬ 
servation, but as with the earlier ESP work it quickly at¬ 
tracted the interest and help of others who carried it far be¬ 
yond my own limited range of achievement. In fact, as in the 
case of the preceding research referred to, I can claim to 
have made a beginning while the main burden of such con¬ 
firmation and establishment as there has already been was 
bome by many capable hands that in time took up the ex¬ 
ploration. 
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General Methods and Conditions 

The primary condition of this section of the research was 
that the subject had no tactual experience with the pack of 
cards on the sequence of which he was making pre-shuffle 
prediction. The experimenter alone handled them. In much 
of the work the cards were at a distance from the subject 
throughout the run but, even when not, obviously there 
could be no visual cues of a card-order not yet existent. This 
safeguard is designed to exclude all errors which might be 
introduced by the subject. If extra-chance results are ob¬ 
tained under these conditions, then it becomes a question 
only of the care in the handling of the data and the good 
faith of the experimenters in so far as existing alternative 
hypotheses are concerned. 

Most of the 15 series of tests reported in this paper are 
based on the calling-before-shuffling modification of the DT 
procedure, called precognitive DT or PDT. (Exceptions will 
be noted.) The calls are made and recorded and the pack of 
cards then shuffled (face down) by the experimenter and 
checked against the record of the calls. The amount and type 
of shuffling varied somewhat with different investigators but 
consisted mainly of the dovetailing method, and of at least 
two such shuffles. 

In making the calls in these PDT tests the subject either 
wrote down the symbols or called them orally to a recorder. 
This record in earlier series was checked against the pack by 
the experimenter (with the subject as a witness) after the 
“random rearrangement” shuffling was done. In later series a 
record of the card order was made and the checking done by 
comparison of call and card records, thus permitting later re¬ 
checking. 

The exceptions to the test procedure referred to above 
consisted in adaptation of simple matching techniques to 
the precognition problem. One of these involved the open 
matching (OM) procedure. In this modification (POM) the 
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cards were laid face down before a set of five blank spaces 
instead of the key cards, the key cards to be supplied by 
chance after the target deck was dealt out. The selection of 
the key cards afforded the “random rearrangement” since 
these were chosen by a specified routine procedure from a 
second pack which was shuffled bv the experimenter after 
the target deck was dealt. The subject of course tried to 
match the cards dealt against the set of key cards that were 
yet to come. 

In a similar way the screened touch matching (STM) 
method was adapted to the precognition research (PSTM). 
The key cards were chosen as just described, and the subject 
indicated his calls or choices by pointing to one of five empty 
shallow boxes which would be expected to have placed in it 
later the card to match that which the experimenter had on 
top of the pack held behind the screen. 

In all but one series the experimenter did the checking 
with the subject also witnessing, when this was not pre¬ 
vented by distance. But in the last series, two witnesses were 
introduced during the shuffling, card recording, and the 
cheeking of correspondences in the call and card records. 

The subjects who have participated in these tests are all 
normal persons. Of the total forty-nine there is little gen¬ 
eralization to be made, except to say that thirty-two were 
grade school children in a public school selected from the 
school at large on the basis of superiority in earlier ESP tests. 
Nine of the other fourteen were students at Duke University 
who had shown marked ESP ability. One was a professional 
medium, three were housewives, and one a city engineer. 

A portion of the series conducted with the medium was 
done with the subject in trance, the so-called control per¬ 
sonality cooperating (with no difference in results). 

One series represented a brief and incomplete comparison 
of the performance of subjects in a normal waking state with 
their performance in post-hypnotic period for which sup¬ 
posedly favorable suggestion had been given them while in 
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trance. A fuller report will be given of the series when further 
research justifies some conclusion as to the possible role of 
hypnotic suggestion on the abilities under investigation. 

Aside from these two exceptions there was no marked 
peculiarity about the conduct of the fourteen test series re¬ 
ported. 


Results uf the Main Experiment 

The 113,075 trials given in fifteen series to the total of 
forty-nine subjects resulted in an average of only 5.14 hits per 
25. But over so long a series this gives a deviation of 614 
above the mean chance expectation of 22,615. With a stand¬ 
ard deviation of ± 137.2 (corrected for the most conservative 
interpretation) this gives a critical ratio of 4.5, which repre¬ 
sents approximate odds of over 400,000 to one that such a 
deviation would not occur bv chance alone. The chance hy¬ 
pothesis is therefore excluded from further consideration. 


Discussion 

Low score averages: The most disturbing feature of this 
report, at first inspection, is the fact that the more the pre¬ 
cautions (in the three general conditions) the lower the score 
on the whole. Only two exceptions occur in the six subjects, 
namely GZ and TCC and these improve with witnessing. 
From 5.2 to 6.1 for GZ and from 6.0 to 6.1 for TCC. With ex¬ 
perimenter shuffling, however. TCC dropped to 4.9 and GZ 
to 5.3. But it must be said that GZ’s work for this phase falls 
into two periods separated by a gap of about a month. The 
first block of 97 runs average 6.4, the highest he had done for 
PDT and the second block of 557 runs averaged onlv 5.1. 
This later period was a poor one for all test procedures tried. 

Likewise this later condition (i.e. experimenter shuffling) 
coincided with a general decline in scoring in the case of sub¬ 
ject HP also. 
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However, the fact remains that the other four subjects de¬ 
clined when the experimenter took over the shuffling. The 
first thought occurring to the cautious investigator is that 
this may be due to the additional safeguarding and that con¬ 
versely the work under the other two sections A and B were 
experimentally defective. In fairness, however, it should be 
stated that there were other possible explanations for this 
decline. Some subjects, such as HP, believed they were 
helped by some contact with the cards and liked to be al¬ 
lowed to shuffle the pack in the usual test procedures. (Al¬ 
though HP’s best ESP scoring was done without this—with 
distance and with no sensory card-contact at all.) The most 
marked exception to this was GZ who also did his best (6.4) in 
the 97 first runs at PDT with experimenter shuffling. He 
wanted no sensory contact with the cards. 

Also it is of importance to note that the most advanced 
condition was tried last and only after considerable prelimi¬ 
nary work. The subjects here in the main declined with long 
series in all lines of procedure. 

Even with the decline of scores with the experimenter 
shuffling, however, the averages are still comparable to the 
nearest type of test procedure, DT. And the results obtained 
under the safest conditions are highly significant anyhow; 
this, after all, is the really remarkable and puzzling fact, and 
not why the average is not higher. 

The Question of Selection: In this work, as in all reports 
from this laboratory, there has been a description of the con¬ 
ditions of the research and then a full reporting of all trials 
and scores made under those conditions. 

Hypotheses: Certain hypotheses are ruled out by the evi¬ 
dence and others have to be considered further. The discus¬ 
sion of these is of first importance. 

It was stated above that the results are sufficiently peculiar 
not to be due to chance. It might be said with equally good 
ground that sensory cues were not guiding the subject in 
making his calls, since sensory cues of future events are not 
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conceivable. Any use either of rational inference or of mem¬ 
ory is excluded by the “random rearrangement” intervening 
between the calling and the checking. 

If the experiments were conducted according to report 
and the results handled with due care, there is no alternative 
to the conclusion that extra-chance pre-shuffling calling of 
card-order has been shown by some subjects. Whether the 
number of investigations suffices to assure ample confirma¬ 
tion and elimination of possible error and to allay sufficiently 
any concern as to the experimenter’s good faith is a matter for 
individual judgment. It depends upon the difficulty experi¬ 
enced with the possibility of pre-shuffling calling. The al¬ 
ternative is to await the assurance of further confirmatory re¬ 
ports to follow. 

In any case this report adds further strength to the case for 
extra-sensory mode of perception. That is, against the back¬ 
ground of the great amount of work already reported, in 
which the ESP hypothesis has been confirmed, the weight of 
these further 113,075 trials, which are safeguarded even 
better against sensory cues by the subsequent shuffling, is 
very considerable indeed. 

In other words, it may be regarded as easier to apply the 
evidence of this report to the further confirmation of the long 
series of reports favoring the ESP hypothesis, while leaving 
it still difficult to accept it as evidence of precognition. This 
larger question requires much more evidence even than the 
former. The only difficulty in this distinction is that in ac¬ 
cepting the ESP character of the test results we have no 
known grounds for not going the rest of the way to a con¬ 
clusion of precognition. That is, if the results are not due to 
chance, or sensor)' cues, or persistent error, or deception, 
there is no ready-to-hand alternative to the view that ESP 
is not time-limited. 

But in the course of the research there arose new alterna¬ 
tive hypotheses (not entirely unheard of but never before 
seriously considered) which must be disposed of before the 
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present work can be regarded as conclusive evidence of 
extra-sensory perception of the future. These hypotheses 
have been themselves subjected to experimental inquiry in 
this and in other laboratories, and the researches will be re¬ 
ported in following papers. 

Of first consideration is the possibility that in the act of 
shuffling the pack after the predictive calls are made there 
might be some guidance, through ESP itself, exercised by 
the shuffler. That is, through extra-sensory means he may be 
aware of the card order as well as of the call order (of which 
he is generally not sensorially aware) to a degree sufficient 
to stack it somewhat favorably. Only a little favoring is 
needed, of course, to produce the 614 obtained above the 
chance mean in 4,523 runs. 

We need to know next, then, what the possibilities are for 
this hypothesis of an “ESP shuffle.” Can it be effected by 
deliberate endeavor by certain subjects? It was necessary to 
investigate carefully the answer to this question before 
going on. Doubtless it will occur to some readers to sug¬ 
gest that we might avoid the whole difficulty bv adopting the 
use of mechanical shufflers. But those who follow the se¬ 
quence of these reports will discover that this alternative too 
offers its experimental as well as theoretical difficulties. Suf¬ 
fice it to say here that the question is left unsettled by these 
and other possible alternatives. 

On the other hand it would hardly be fair to the precogni¬ 
tion hypothesis to neglect to mention certain evidential fea¬ 
tures which favor it even against these further alternatives of 
the “ESP shuffle” hypothesis: 

First, if the experimenter’s shuffling introduced the ex¬ 
tra-chance factor, he ought presumably to have success with 
all the subjects who call the cards for him. But whereas I had 
obtained positive scoring as experimenter with subjects HP 
and AJL, the averages were approximately chance for sub¬ 
jects TCC and EJG. Likewise Mrs. Zirkle, as experimenter, 
obtained marked positive deviations from subjects GZ and 
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HP but not from MHP and TCC. (However, Mts. Zirkle ob¬ 
tained high averages from these subjects on other tests as did 
I also in the instances given above.) Other experimenters had 
similar differences. It is, of course, remotely possible that a 
difference could be attributed to particular subject-experi¬ 
menter combinations even under the “ESP shuffle” hy¬ 
pothesis, and the above argument is far from conclusive. 

A second and more urgent consideration lies in the fact 
that in most instances where comparative data are available, 
the scores in precognition tests paralleled the course of scor¬ 
ing of the subject on other test procedures. For example, in 
the instance of subject FM, when her first 20 runs in each 
of four types of precognition tests were grouped, the average 
for the SO runs was 5.71 hits per 25. And when the first 20 
runs made by FM on the comparable methods of DT and 
DTSTM (actually 19 and 24 runs because of irregular natural 
grouping) were pooled, the total 43 runs averaged 5.75 hits. 
The comparison continues through the decline which follows 
in all six methods: The remaining precognition tests given 
this subject averaged only 5.0; and for the plain DT and 
DTSTM, 4.7. This strongly suggests that the subject is fol¬ 
lowing a trend peculiar to herself, and that the shuffling by 
the experimenter, Dr. Pratt, in the precognition tests was 
not the determiner of the results. 

Again, subjects GZ and HP also underwent a great decline 
in scoring ability during the period of their precognition 
tests, although at a much slower rate of decline than FM. 
This decline appears in both the PDT and in the usual ESP 
tests and suggests strongly that their scoring ability in PDT 
was contributed by the subject himself rather than the shuf¬ 
fler of the cards. For example, GZ declined in the BT tests 
during the period from a score average of 8 per 25 for 46 
runs to an average of 6 per 25 for 101 runs. The PDT tests 
began with 97 runs at 6.4 hits per 25 and after a break fell in 
the 557 later runs to 5.1 per 25. The case of HP, though it 
would require more detail to describe, is no less marked in its 
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parallel decline in DT and PDT; all of these cases leave the 
impression that the three different experimenters involved 
were not causing the drop in deviation, but that the subject 
himself actually produced the change. 

It would seem wise therefore to regard the above evidence 
as well as the DT and PDT comparisons below as sufficient to 
warrant keeping the precognition question well open regard¬ 
less of the ‘‘ESP shuffle” hypothesis, and to suspend judgment 
in the matter until that hypothesis is further examined in 
the light of experimental studies. A reasonable position 
would therefore combine a recognition of the ESP character 
of the performance tested, with a realization of the possibility 
that it might not represent actual precognition itself. 

Comparison of DT and PDT: If time were to be no restric¬ 
tion upon the capacity for ESP we should not expect to find 
any appreciable difference between the DT and PDT results 
yielded by the same subjects under similar conditions. That 
is, calling before shuffling should be as successful as calling 
afterward (with the pack unbroken, DT). It is worthy of 
some attention at least that a fairly close approximation is 
found between the average DT and PDT scores of those sub¬ 
jects having taken tests in both procedures. 

Although these results could not be regar ded as more than 
strongly suggestive of the occurrence of precognition, the 
research may be credited with having produced some con¬ 
siderable presumptive probability of the occurrence of pre- 
cognitive ESP and then to have raised a new alternative hy¬ 
pothesis which points to a new line of experimentation. 
Whichever hypothesis proves to be correct, precognition or 
the “ESP shuffle,” a new advance may properly be claimed 
for the research. 


Summary 

There has been reported, above, the work of eleven in¬ 
vestigators in testing forty-nine subjects for ability to call 
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cards in advance of the supposedly random rearrangement of 
simple shuffling by the experimenters, In the 4,523 runs a 
total score of 614 above mean chance expectation was ob¬ 
tained, which is 4.5 times the standard deviation. The odds 
are over 400,000 to one that so great a deviation would not 
be expected to occur by chance alone. 

With the chance hypothesis ruled out, with sensory cues 
impossible from an arrangement of the cards not yet in ex¬ 
istence, and the shuffling safeguarded and handled entirely 
by the experimenter who also did all the checking, there is 
left no serious alternative to the precognitive hypothesis ex¬ 
cept that of conceivable unreliability of research personnel 
or the possibility (not an established one) of the experimenter 
unwittingly shuffling the pack, guided by ESP, so as to match 
to a significant degree the predictive calls made by the sub¬ 
ject. The first alternative will have to be weighed non- 
statistically by the individual readers, whose criteria for 
tentative acceptance will vary greatly. The second hypothe¬ 
sis, the “ESP shuffle,” is the subject of another research. 



Part IV 

CONCLUSION 



EPILOGUE 
Frederick W. H. Myers 

The task which I proposed to myself at the beginning of this 
work is now, after a fashion, accomplished. 0 Following the 
successive steps of my programme, I have presented—not in¬ 
deed all the evidence which I possess, and which I would 
willingly present—but enough at least to illustrate a con¬ 
tinuous exposition, and as much as can be compressed into 
two volumes, with any hope that these volumes will be read 
at all. I have indicated also the principal inferences which 
that evidence immediately suggests. Such wider generalisa¬ 
tions as I may now add must needs be dangerously specula¬ 
tive; they must run the risk of alienating still further from 
this research many of the scientific minds which I am most 
anxious to influence. 

This risk, nevertheless, I feel bound to face. For two rea¬ 
sons—or, I should perhaps say, for one main reason seen un¬ 
der two aspects—I cannot leave this obscure and unfamiliar 
mass of observation and experiment without some words of 
wider generalisation, some epilogue which may place these 
new discoveries in clearer relation to the existing schemes of 
civilised thought and belief. 

In the first place, I feel that some such attempt at synthesis 
is needful for the practical purpose of enlisting help in our 
long inquiry 7 . As has been hinted more than once, the real 
drag upon its progress has been not opposition but indiffer¬ 
ence. Or if indifference be too strong a word, at any rate the 
interest evoked has not been such as to inspire to steady in- 

From Human Personality , by F. W. H. Myers. Published by Longmans, 
Green and Co., Inc. Reprinted by permission of Mr. Harold Myers. 

0 Ed. note. These words, with which F. W. H. Myers concludes that 
monumental work which is the one undisputed classic in the field of psychic 
research, also constitute a fitting conclusion to this book. 
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dependent work anything like the number of coadjutors who 
would have responded to a new departure in one of the 
sciences which all men have learnt to respect; it cannot 
claim support cither from the “religious world” or from the 
Royal Society. Yet even apart from the instinct of pure 
scientific curiosity (which surely has seldom seen such a field 
opening before it), the mighty issues depending on these 
phenomena ought, I think, to constitute in themselves a 
strong, an exceptional appeal. I desire in this book to em¬ 
phasize that appeal—not only to produce conviction, but also 
to attract co-operation. And actual converse with many per¬ 
sons has led me to believe that in order to attract such help, 
even from scientific men, some general view of the moral 
upshot of all the phenomena is needed—speculative and un¬ 
certain though such a general view may be. 

Again—and here the practical reason already given ex¬ 
pands into a wider scope—it would be unfair to the evidence 
itself were I to close this work without touching more di¬ 
rectly than hitherto on some of the deepest faiths of men. 
The influence of the evidence set forth in this book should 
not be limited to the conclusions, however weighty, which 
that evidence may be thought to establish. Rather these dis¬ 
coveries should prompt, as nothing else could have prompted, 
towards the ultimate achievement of that programme of 
scientific dominance which the Instauratio Magna pro¬ 
claimed for mankind. Bacon foresaw the gradual victory of 
observation and experiment—the triumph of actual analysed 
fact—in every department of human study—in every depart¬ 
ment save one. “The realm of Divine Things” he left to Au¬ 
thority and Faith. I here urge that that great exemption need 
be no longer made. I claim that there now exists an incipient 
method of getting at this Divine knowledge also, with the 
same certainty, the same calm assurance, with which we 
made our steady progress in the knowledge of terrene things. 
The authority of creeds and Churches will thus be replaced 
by the authority of observation and experiment. The impulse 
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of faith will resolve itself into a reasoned and resolute imagi¬ 
nation, bent upon raising even higher than now the highest 
ideals of man. 

Most readers of the preceding pages will have been pre¬ 
pared for the point of view thus frankly avowed. Yet to few 
readers can that point of view at first present itself otherwise 
than as alien and repellent. Philosophy and orthodoxy will 
alike resent it as presumptuous; nor will science readily ac¬ 
cept the unauthorised transfer to herself of regions of which 
she has long been wont either to deny the existence, or at 
any rate to disclaim the rule. Nevertheless, I think that it will 
appear on reflection that some such change of standpoint as 
this was urgently needed—nay, was ultimately inevitable. 

I need not here describe at length the deep disquiet of our 
time. Never, perhaps, did man’s spiritual satisfaction bear a 
smaller proportion to his needs. The old-world sustenance, 
however earnestly administered, is too unsubstantial for 
the modem cravings. And thus throughout civilised societies 
two conflicting currents run. On the one hand health, intel¬ 
ligence, morality—all such boons as the steady progress of 
planetarv evolution can win for man—are being achieved in 
increasing measure. On the other hand this very sanity, this 
verv prosperitv, do but bring out in stronger relief the under¬ 
lying Weltschmerz, the decline of any real belief in the dig¬ 
nity, the meaning, the endlessness of life. 

There are many, of course, who readily accept this limita¬ 
tion of view; who are willing to let carthlv activities and 
pleasures gradually dissipate and obscure the larger hope. 
But others cannot thus be easily satisfied. They rather re¬ 
semble children who are growing too old for their games; 
whose amusement sinks into an indifference and discontent 
for which the fitting remedy is an initiation into the serious 
work of men. 

A similar crisis has passed over Europe once before. There 
came a time when the joyful naivety, the unquestioning im¬ 
pulse of the early world had passed away; when the worship 
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of Greeks no more was beauty, nor the religion of Romans 
Rome. Alexandrian decadence, Byzantine despair, found ut¬ 
terance in many an epigram which might have been written 
today. Then came a great uprush or incursion from the spirit¬ 
ual world, and with new races and new ideals, Europe re¬ 
gained its youth. 

The unique effect of that great Christian impulse begins, 
perhaps, to wear away. But more grace may yet be attainable 
from the region whence that grace came. Our age’s restless¬ 
ness, as I believe, is the restlessness not of senility but of 
adolescence; it resembles the approach of puberty rather 
than the approach of death. 

What the age needs is not an abandonment of effort, but 
an increase; the time is ripe for a study of unseen things as 
strenuous and sincere as that which Science has made fa¬ 
miliar for the problems of earth. For now the scientific in¬ 
stinct—so newly developed in mankind—seems likely to 
spread until it becomes as dominant as was in time past the 
religious; and if there be even the narrowest chink through 
which man can look forth from his planetary cage, our de¬ 
scendants will not leave that chink neglected or unwidened. 
The scheme of knowledge which can commend itself to such 
seekers must be a scheme which, while it transcends our 
present knowledge, steadily continues it; a scheme not ca¬ 
tastrophic, but evolutionary; not promulgated and closed in 
a moment, but gradually unfolding itself to progressive in¬ 
quiry. 

Must there not also be a continuous change, an unending 
advance in the human ideal itself? So that Faith must shift 
her standpoint from the brief Past to the endless Future, not 
so much caring to supply the lacunae of tradition as to in¬ 
tensify the conviction that there is still a higher life to work 
for, a holiness which may be some day reached by grace and 
effort as yet unknown. 

It may be that for some generations to come the truest 
faith will lie in the patient attempt to unravel from confused 
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phenomena some trace of the supernal world—to find thus at 
last “the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things 
not seen.” I confess, indeed, that I have often felt as though 
this present age were even unduly favoured; as though no 
future revelation and calm could equal the joy of this great 
struggle from doubt into certainty—from the materialism or 
agnosticism which accompany the first advance of Science 
into the deeper scientific conviction that there is a deathless 
soul in man. I can imagine no other crisis of such deep de¬ 
light. But after all this is but like the starving child’s in¬ 
ability to imagine anything sweeter than his first bite at the 
crust. Give him but that, and he can hardlv care for the mo- 
ment whether he is fated to be Prime Minister or plough- 
boy. 

Equally transitory, equally dependent on our special place 
in the story of man’s upward effort, is another shade of feel¬ 
ing which manv men have known. Thev have felt that un- 
certainty gave scope to faith and courage in a way which 
scientific assurance could never do. There has been a stem 
delight in the choice of virtue—even though virtue might 
bring no reward. This joy, like the joy of Columbus sailing 
westward from Hierro, can hardly recur in precisely the 
same form. But neither (to descend to a humbler comparison) 
can we grown men again give ourselves up to learning in the 
same spirit of pure faith, without prefigurement of result, as 
when we learnt the alphabet at our mother’s knees. Have we 
therefore relaxed since then our intellectual effort? Have we 
felt that there was no longer need to struggle against idle¬ 
ness when once we knew that knowledge brought a sure re¬ 
ward? 

Endless are the varieties of lofty joy. In the age of Thales, 
Greece knew the delight of the first dim notion of cosmic 
unity and law. In the age of Christ, Europe felt the first high 
authentic message from a world beyond our own. In our own 
age we reach the perception that such messages may become 
continuous and progressive—that between seen and unseen 
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there is a channel and fairway which future generations may 
learn to widen and to clarify. Our own age may seem the best 
to us; so will their mightier ages seem to them. 

Talia saecla’ suis dixerunt “currite” fusis 
Concordes stabili Fatorum numine Parcae. 

Spiritual evolution:—that, then, is our destiny, in this and 
other worlds;—an evolution gradual with many gradations, 
and rising to no assignable close. And the passion for Life is 
no selfish weakness, it is a factor in the universal energy. It 
should keep its strength unbroken even when our weariness 
longs to fold the hands in endless slumber; it should outlast 
and annihilate the “pangs that conquer trust.” If to the 
Greeks it seemed a Xurotaya—a desertion of one’s post in battle 
—to quit by suicide the life of earth, how much more craven 
were the desire to desert the Cosmos—the despair, not of this 
planet only, but of the Sum of Things. 

Nay, in the infinite Universe man may now feel, for the 
first time, at home. The worst fear is over; the true security 
is won. The worst fear was the fear of spiritual extinction or 
spiritual solitude; the tme security is in the telepathic law. 

Let me draw out my meaning at somewhat greater length. 

As we have dwelt successively on various aspects of telep¬ 
athy, we have gradually felt the conception enlarge and 
deepen under our study. It began as a quasi-mechanical 
transference of ideas and images from one to another brain. 
Presently we found it assuming a more varied and potent 
form, as though it were the veritable ingruence or invasion of 
a distant mind. Again, its action was traced across a gulf 
greater than any space of earth or ocean, and it bridged the 
interval between spirits incarnate and discamate, between 
the visible and the invisible world. There seemed no limit to 
the distance of its operation, or to the intimacy of its appeal. 

This Love, then, which (as Sophocles has it) rules “beasts 
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and men and gods” with equal sway, is no matter of carnal 
impulse or of emotional caprice. Rather it is now possible 
to define Love (as we have already defined Genius) in terms 
which convey for us some new meaning in connection with 
phenomena described in this work. Genius, as has been al¬ 
ready said, is a kind of exalted but undeveloped clairvoyance. 
The subliminal uprush which inspires the poet or the mu¬ 
sician presents to him a deep, but vague perception of that 
world unseen, through which the seer or the sensitive pro¬ 
jects a narrower but an exacter gaze. Somewhat similarly, 
Love is a kind of exalted but unspecialised telepathy—the 
simplest and most universal expression of that mutual gravi¬ 
tation or kinship of spirits which is the foundation of the 
telepathic law. 

This is the answer to the ancient fear; the fear lest man’s 
fellowships be the outward and his solitude the inward thing; 
the fear le st all close linking with our fellows be the mere 
product of the struggle for existence—of the tribal need of 
strength and cohesion; the fear that if love and virtue thus 
arose, love and virtue may thus likewise perish. It is an 
answer to the dread that separate centres of conscious life 
must be always strangers, and often foes, their leagues and 
fellowships interested and illusory; their love the truce of a 
moment amid infinite inevitable war. 

Such fears, I sav, vanish when we learn that it is the soul 
in man which links him with other souls; the body which dis¬ 
severs even while it seems to unite; so that “no man liveth 
to himself, nor dieth to himself,” but in a sense which goes 
deeper than metaphor, “We are every one members one of 
another.” Like atoms, like suns, like galaxies, our spirits are 
systems of forces which vibrate continually to each other’s 
attractive power. 

All this as yet is dimly adumbrated; it is a first hint of a 
scheme of thought which it may well take centuries to de¬ 
velop. But can we suppose that, when once this conception 
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of the bond between all souls has taken root, men will turn 
back from it to the old exclusiveness, the old controversy? 
Will they not see that this world-widening knowledge is 
both old and new, that die Geisterwelt ist nicht verschlossenP 
that always have such revelations been given, but develop 
now into a mightier meaning—with the growth of wisdom 
in those who send them, and in us who receive? 

Surely we have here a conception, at once wider and ex- 
acter than ever before, of that “religious education of the 
world" on which theologians have been fain to dwell. We 
need assume no “supernatural interference” no “plan of re¬ 
demption.” We need suppose only that the same process 
which we observe today has been operating for ages between 
this world and the next. 

Let us suppose that whilst incarnate men have risen from 
savagery into intelligence, discamate men have made on 
their part a like advance. Let us suppose that they have be¬ 
come more eager and more able to use, for communication 
with earth, tire standing laws of relation between the spirit¬ 
ual and the material Universe. 

At first, on such a hypothesis, certain automatic phenom¬ 
ena will occur, but will not be purposely modified by spirit 
power. Already and always there must have been points of 
contact where unseen things impinged upon the seen. Al¬ 
ways there would be “clairvoyant wanderings,” where the 
spirit of shaman or of medicineman discerned things distant 
upon earth by the spirit’s excursive power. Always there 
would be apparitions at death, conscious or unconscious 
effects of the shock which separated soul from body; and 
always “hauntings,” where the spirit, already discamate, re¬ 
visited, as in a dream perceptible by others, the scenes which 
once he knew. 

From this groundwork of phenomena developed (to take 
civilised Europe alone) the oracular religion first, the Chris¬ 
tian later. The golden gifts of Croesus to Delphi attested the 
clairvoyance of the Pythia as strongly, perhaps, as can be ex- 
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pected of any tradition which comes to us from the morning 
of history. 

And furthermore, do we not better understand at once the 
uniqueness and the reality of the Christian revelation itself, 
when we regard it as a culmination rather than an exception, 
as destined not to destroy the cosmic law, but to fulfill it? 
Then first in human history came from the unseen a message 
such as the whole heart desired; a message adequate in its 
response to fundamental emotional needs not in that age 
only, but in all ages that should follow. Intellectually ade¬ 
quate for all coming ages that revelation could not be—given 
the laws of mind, incarnate alike and diseamate, the evolu¬ 
tion, on either side of the gulf of death, of knowledge and 
power. 

No one at the date of that revelation suspected that uni¬ 
formity, that continuity of the Universe which long experi¬ 
ence has now made for us almost axiomatic. No one foresaw 
the day when the demand for miracle would be merged in 
the demand for higher law. 

This newer scientific temper is not confined, as I believe, to 
die denizens of this earth alone. The spiritual w r orld meets it, 
as I think our evidence has shown, with eager and strenuous 
response. But that response is made, and must be made, 
along the lines of our normal evolution. It must rest upon 
the education, the disentanglement, of that within us mortals 
which exists in the Invisible, a partaker of the undying world. 
And on our side and on theirs alike, the process must be 
steady and continuous. We have no longer to deal with some 
isolated series of events in the past—interpretable this way 
or that, but in no way renewable—but rather with a world¬ 
wide and actual condition of things, recognisable every year 
in greater clearness, and changing in directions which we 
can better and better foresee. This new aspect of tilings needs 
something of new generalisation, of new forecast—it points to 
a provisional synthesis of religious belief which may fitly 
conclude the present work. 
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Provisional Sketch of a Religious Synthesis 

I see ground for hoping that we are within sight of a re¬ 
ligious synthesis, which, although as yet provisional and 
rudimentary, may in the end meet more adequately than any 
previous synthesis the reasonable needs of men. Such a syn¬ 
thesis cannot, I think, be reached by a mere predominance 
of any one existing creed, nor by any eclectic or syncretic- 
process. Its prerequisite is the actual acquisition of new 
knowledge whether by discovery or by revelation—knowl¬ 
edge discerned from without the veil or from within—yet so 
realised that the main forms of religious thought, by har¬ 
monious expansion and development, shall find place sev¬ 
erally as elements in a more comprehensible w-hole. And 
enough of such knowledge, has, I think, been now attained 
to make it desirable to submit to my readers the religious re¬ 
sults which seem likely to follow. 

With such a purpose, our conception of religion should be 
both profound and comprehensive. I will use here the defini¬ 
tion already adopted of religion as the sane and normal re¬ 
sponse of the human spirit to all that we know of cosmic law; 
that is, to the known phenomena of the universe, regarded 
as an intelligible whole. For on the one hand I cannot con¬ 
fine the term to any single definite view’ or tradition of things 
unseen. On the other hand, I am not content to define re¬ 
ligion as “moralitv tinged with emotion,” lest morality per 
se should seem to hang in air, so that we should be merely 
gilding the tortoise which supports the earth. Yet my defini¬ 
tion needs some further guarding if it is to correspond with 
our habitual use of language. Most men’s subjective response 
to their environment falls below’ the level of true religious 
thought. It is scattered into cravings, or embittered by re¬ 
sentment, or distorted by superstitious fear. But of such men 
I do not speak; rather of men in whom the great pageant has 
inspired at least some vague out-reaching toward the Source 
of All; men for whom knowledge has ripened into medita- 
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tion, and has prompted high desire. I would have Science 
first sublimed into Philosophy, and then kindled by Re¬ 
ligion into a burning flame. For, from my point of view, man 
cannot be too religious. I desire that the environment, the 
interpenetrating universe—its energy, its life, its love—should 
illume in us, in our low degree, that which we ascribe to 
the World-Soul, saying, “God is Love, God is Light.” The 
World-Soul’s infinite energy of omniscient benevolence 
should become in us an enthusiasm of adoring co-operation, 
an eager obedience to whatsoever with our best pains wc can 
discern as the justly ruling principle —to ir/t.iovr^’n—without 
us and within. 

Yet if we form so high an ideal of religion,—raising it so far 
above any blind obedience or self-seeking fear that its sub¬ 
mission is wholly willing, and its demand is for spiritual re¬ 
sponse alone,— wc- are bound to ask ourselves whether it is 
right and reasonable to be religious, to regard with this full 
devotion a universe apparently imperfect and irresponsive, 
and a Ruling Principle which so many men have doubted or 

The pessimist holds the view that sentient existence has 
been a deplorable blunder in the scheme of things. The ego¬ 
tist at least acts upon the view that the universe has no moral 
coherence, and that “each for himself” is the only indispu¬ 
table law. I am sanguine enough to think that the answer to 
the pessimist and the egotist has by our new knowledge been 
made complete. There remains, indeed, a difficulty of subtler 
type, but instinctive in generous souls. “The world,” such an 
one may say, “is a mixed place, and I am plainly bound to do 
my best to improve it. But am I bound to feel—ean any bribe 
of personal happiness justify me in feeling—religious en¬ 
thusiasm for a universe in which even one being may have 
been summoned into a sentiency destined to inescapable 
pain?” 

The answer to this ethical scruple must be a matter largely 
of faith. If indeed we knew that this earthly life was all, or 
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(far worse) that it was followed for any one soul by endless 
pain, we could not without some moral jugglery ascribe per¬ 
fection of both power and goodness to a personal or im¬ 
personal First Cause of such a doom. But if we believe that 
endless life exists for all, with infinite possibilities of human 
redress and of divine justification, then it seems right to as¬ 
sume that the universe is either already (in some inscrutable 
fashion) wholly good, or is at least in the course of becoming 
so; since it may be becoming so in part through the very 
ardour of our own faith and hope. 

I do but mention these initial difficulties; I shall not dwell 
on them here. I speak to men who have determined, whether 
at the bidding of instinct or of reason, that it is well to be re¬ 
ligious; well to approach in self-devoted reverence an in¬ 
finite Power and Love. Our desire is simply to find the least 
unworthy way of thinking of matters which inevitably tran¬ 
scend and baffle our finite thought. 

And here, for the broad purpose of our present survey, we 
may now divide the best religious emotion of the world in 
triple fashion; tracing three main streams of thought, streams 
which on the whole run parallel and which all rise, as I be¬ 
lieve, from some source in the reality of things. 

First, then, I place that obscure consensus of independent 
thinkers in many ages and countries which, to avoid any dis¬ 
putable title, 1 will here call simply the Religion of the 
Ancient Sage. Under that title (though Lao Tzu is hardly 
more than a name) it has been set forth to us in brief sum¬ 
mary by the great sage and poet of our own time; and such 
words as Natural Religion, Pantheism, Platonism, Mysticism, 
do but express or intensify varying aspects of its main 
underlying conception. That conception is the coexistence 
and interpenetration of a real or spiritual with this material 
or phenomenal world; a belief driven home to many minds 
by experiences both more weighty and more concordant than 
the percipients themselves have always known. More 
weighty, I say, for they have implied the veritable nascency 
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and operation of a “last and largest sense”; a faculty for ap¬ 
prehending, not God, indeed (for what finite faculty can ap¬ 
prehend the Infinite?), but at least some dim and scattered 
tokens and prefigurements of a true world of life and love. 
More concordant also; and this for a reason which till re¬ 
cently would have seemed a paradox. For the mutual cor¬ 
roboration of these signs and messages lies not only in their 
fundamental agreement up to a certain point, but in their 
inevitable divergence beyond it—as they pass from things 
felt into things imagined; from actual experience into dog¬ 
matic creed. 

The Religion of the Ancient Sage is of unknown antiquity. 
Of unknown antiquity also are various Oriental tvpes of re¬ 
ligion, culminating in historical times in the Religion of 
Buddha. For Buddhism all interpenetrating universes makes 
the steps upon man’s upward wav; until deliverance from il¬ 
lusion leaves the spirit merged ineffably in the impersonal 
All. But the teaching of Buddha has lost touch with reality; 
it rests on no basis of observed or of rcpioducible fact. 

On a basis of observed facts, on the other hand, Chris¬ 
tianity, the youngest of the great types of religion, does as¬ 
suredly rest. Assuredly those facts, so far as tradition has 
made them known to us, do tend to prove the superhuman 
character of its Founder and His triumph over death; and 
thus the existence and influence of a spiritual world, where 
men’s true citizenship lies. These ideas, by common consent, 
lay at the origin of the Faith. Since those first days, however, 
Christianity has been elaborated into codes of ethic and 
ritual adapted to Western civilisation—has gained (some 
think) as a rule of life what it has lost as a simplicity of spirit. 

From the unfettered standpoint of the Ancient Sage the 
deep concordance of these and other schemes of religious 
thought may well outweigh their formal oppositions. And yet 
I repeat that it is not from any mere welding of these schemes 
together, nor from any choice of the best points in existing 
syntheses, that the new synthesis for which I hope must be 
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bom. It must be bom from new-dawning knowledge; and 
in that new knowledge I believe that each great form of re¬ 
ligious thought will find its indispensable—I may almost say 
its predicted—development. Our race from its very infancy 
has stumbled along a guarded wav; and now the first lessons 
of its earlv childhood reveal the root in reality of much that 
it has instinctively believed. 

What I think I know, therefore. T am bound to tell; I must 
give the religious upshot of observation and experiment in 
such brief announcement as an audience like this has a right 
to hear, even before our discoveries can be laid in full before 
the courts of science for definite approval. 

The religious upshot, I repeat—for I cannot here reproduce 
the mass of evidence which has been published in full else¬ 
where. Its general character is bv this time widely known. 
Observation, experiment, inference, have led many inquirers, 
of whom I am one, to a belief in direct or telepathic inter¬ 
communication, not only between the minds of men still on 
earth, but between minds or spirits still on earth and spirits 
departed. Such a discovery opens the door also to revelation. 
By discover) 7 and by revelation—by observation from with¬ 
out the veil, and by utterance from within—certain theses 
have been provisionally established with regard to such 
departed souls as we have been able to encounter. First and 
chiefly, I at least see ground to believe that their state is 
one of endless evolution in wisdom and in love. Their loves 
of earth persist; and most of all those highest loves which 
seek their outlet in adoration and worship. We do not find, 
indeed, that support is given by souls in bliss to any spe¬ 
cial scheme of terrene theology. Thereon they know less 
than we mortal men have often fancied that we knew. 
Yet from their step of vantage ground in the Universe, at 
least, they see that it is good. I do not mean that they know 
either of an end or of an explanation of evil. Yet evil to them 
seems less a terrible than a slavish thing. It is embodied in 
no mighty Potentate; rather it forms an isolating madness 
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from which higher spirits strive to free the distorted soul. 
There needs no chastisement of fire; self-knowledge is man s 
punishment and his reward; self-knowledge, and the near¬ 
ness or the aloofness of companion souls. For in that world 
love is actually sell-pre servation; the Communion of Saints 
not only adorns but constitutes the Life Everlasting. Nay, 
from the law ol telepathy it follows that that communion is 
valid for us here and now. Even now the love of souls de¬ 
parted makes answer to our invocations. Even now our lov¬ 
ing memory—love is itself a prayer—supports and strengthens 
those delivered spirits upon their upward way. No wonder; 
since we are to them but as fellow-travelers shrouded in a 
mist; “neither death, nor life, nor height, nor depth, nor any 
other creature,” can bar us from the hearth-fire of the uni¬ 
verse, or hide for more than a moment the inconceivable 
oneness of souls. 

And is not this a fresh installment, or a precursory adum¬ 
bration, of that Truth into which the Paraclete should lead? 
Has any world-scheme yet been suggested so profoundly cor¬ 
roborative of the very core of the Christian revelation? Jesus 
Christ “brought life and immortality to light.” By Ilis ap¬ 
pearance after bodily death He proved the deathlessness of 
the spirit. By Ilis character and His teaching He testified to 
the Fatherhood of God. So f ar, then, as His unique message 
admitted of evidential support, it is here supported. So far as 
He promised things improvable, that promise is here re¬ 
newed. 

I venture now on a bold saying; for I predict that, in con¬ 
sequence of the new evidence, all reasonable men, a cen¬ 
tury lienee, will believ e the Resurrection of Christ, whereas, 
in default of the new evidence, no reasonable men a cen¬ 
tury hence, would have believed it. The ground of this fore¬ 
cast is plain enough. Our ever-growing recognition of the 
continuity, the uniformity of cosmic law has gradually made 
of the alleged uniqueness of any incident its almost inevitable 
refutation. Ever more clearly must our age of science realise 
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that any relation between a material and a spiritual world 
cannot be an ethical or emotional relation alone; that it must 
needs be a great structural fact of the Universe, involving 
laws at least as persistent, as identical from age to age, as 
our known laws of Energy or of Motion. And especially as 
to that central claim, of the soul's life manifested after the 
body’s death, it is plain that this can less and less be sup¬ 
ported by remote tradition alone; that it must more and more 
be tested by modern experience and inquiry. Suppose, for 
instance, that we collect many such histories, recorded on 
first-hand evidence in our critical age; and suppose that all 
these narratives break down on analysis; that they can all be 
traced to hallucination, misdescription, and other persistent 
sources of error—can we then expect reasonable men to be¬ 
lieve that this marvellous phenomenon, always vanishing 
into nothingness when closely scrutinised in a modern Eng¬ 
lish scene, must yet compel adoring credence when alleged 
to have occurred in an Oriental country , and in a remote and 
superstitious age? Had the results (in short) of “psychical re¬ 
search” been purely negative, would not Christian evidence 
—I do not say Christian emotion, but Christian evidence- 
have received an overwhelming blow? 

As a matter of fact—or, if you prefer the phrase, in my own 
personal opinion—our research has led us to results of a quite 
different type. They have not been negative only, but largely 
positive. We have shown that amid much deception and 
self-deception, fraud and illusion, veritable manifestations 
do reach us from beyond the grave. The central claim of 
Christianity is thus confirmed, as never before. If our own 
friends, men like ourselves, can sometimes return to tell us 
of love and hope, a mightier spirit may well have used the 
eternal laws with a more commanding power. There is noth¬ 
ing to hinder the reverent faith that, though we be all “the 
Children of the Most Highest,” He came nearer than we, by 
some space by us immeasurable, to That which is infinitely 
far. There is nothing to hinder the devout conviction that 
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He or His own act “took upon Him the form of a servant,” 
and was made flesh for our salvation, foreseeing the earthly 
travail and the eternal erown. “Surely before this descent 
into generation,” says Plotinus, “we existed in the intelligible 
world; being other men that now we are, and some of us 
Gods; clear souls, and minds unmixed with all existence; 
parts of the Intelligible, nor severed thence; nor are we sev¬ 
ered even now.” 

It is not thus to less of reverence that man is summoned, 
but to more. Let him keep hold of early sanctities; but let 
him remember also that once again “a great sheet has been 
let down out of heaven”; and lo! neither Buddha nor Plato 
is found common or unclean. 

Nay, as to our own soul’s future, when that first shock of 
death is past, it is in Buddhism that we find the more inspir¬ 
ing, the truer view. That Western conception of an instant 
and unchangeable bliss or woe—a bliss or woe determined 
largely by a man’s beliefs, in this earthly ignorance, on mat¬ 
ters which “the angels desire to look into”—is the bequest of 
a pre-Copemican era of speculative thought. In its Ma¬ 
hometan travesty we see the same scheme with outlines 
coarsened into grotesquencss—we see it degrade the cosmic 
march and profluence into a manner of children’s play. 

Meantime the immemorial musings of unnumbered men 
have dreamt of a consummation so far removed that he who 
gazed has scarcely known whether it were Nothingness or 
Deity. With profoundest fantasy, the East has pondered on 
the vastness of the world that now is, of the worlds that are 
to be. What rest or pasture for the mind in the seven days of 
Creation, the four rivers of Paradise, the stars “made also”? 
The farther East has reached blindly forth towards astro¬ 
nomical epochs, sidereal spaces, galactic congregations of 
inconceivable Being. Pressed by the incumbency of ancestral 
Gods (as the Chinese legend tells us), it has “created by one 
sweep of the imagination a thousand Universes, to be the 
Buddha’s realm.” 
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The sacred tale of Buddha, developed from its earlier 
simplicity by the shaping stress of many generations, opens 
to us the whole range and majesty of human fate. “The 
destined Buddha has desired to be a Buddha through an 
almost unimaginable series of worlds.” No soul need ever be 
without that hope. “The spirit-worlds are even now announc¬ 
ing the advent of future Buddhas, in epochs too remote for 
the computation of men.” No obstacles without us can arrest 
our way. “The rocks that were thrown at Buddha were 
changed into flowers.” Not our own worst misdoings need 
beget despair. “Buddha, too, had often been to hell for his 
sins.” The vast complexitv of the Sum of Things need not 
appall us. “Beneath the bottomless whirlpool of existences, 
behind the illusion of Form and Name,” we, too, like Buddha, 
may discover and reveal “the perfection of the Eternal Law.” 
Us, too, like Buddha, the cosmic welcome mav await; as 
when “Earth itself and the laws of all worlds” trembled with 
joy “as Buddha attained the Supreme Intelligence, and en¬ 
tered into the Endless Calm.” 

I believe that some of those who once were near to us are 
already mounting swiftly upon this heavenly way. And 
when from that cloud encompassing of unforgetful souls 
some voice is heard—as long ago—there needs no heroism, no 
sanctity, to inspire the apostle’ S Fjnftujua Ft; to uvaXuoat, the 
desire to lift our anchor, and to sail out beyond the bar. 
What fitter summons for man than the wish to live in the 
memory of the highest soul that he has known, now risen 
higher; to lift into an immortal security the veaming passion 
of his love? “As the soul hasteneth,” says Plotinus, “to the 
things that are above, she will ever forget the more; unless 
all her life on earth leave a memory of things done well. For 
even here may man do well, if he stands clear of the cares of 
earth. And he must stand clear of their memories too; so 
that one may rightly speak of a noble soul as forgetting those 
things that are behind. And the shade of Ilerakles, indeed, 
may talk of his own valour to the shades, but the true Herakles 
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in the true world will deem all that of little worth; being 
transported inlo a more sacred place, and strenuously en- 
gaging, even above his strength, in those battles in which the 
wise engage.” Can we men now on earth claim more of sus¬ 
tainment than lies in the incipient communion with those 
enfranchised souls? What day of hope, of exaltation, has 
dawned like this, since the message of Pentecost? 

Yet a durable religious synthesis should do more than 
satisfy man’s immediate aspiration. It should be in itself 
progressive and evolutionary; it should bear a promise of 
ever deeper holiness, to answer to the long ages of heightening 
wisdom during which our race may be destined to inhabit 
the earth. This condition has never yet been met. No scheme, 
indeed, could meet it which was not based upon recurrent 
and developing facts. To such facts we now appeal. We look, 
not backw ard to fading tradition, but onward to dawning ex¬ 
perience. We hope that the intercourse, now at last con¬ 
sciously begun—although as through the mouth of babes and 
sucklings, and in confused and stammering speech—between 
discarnate and incarnate souls, may through long effort 
clarify into a directer communion, so that they shall teach 
us all they will. 

Science, then, need be no longer fettered by the limita¬ 
tions of this planetary standpoint; nor ethics by the narrow 
experience of a single life. Evolution will no longer appear 
as a truncated process, an ever-arrested movement upon an 
unknown goal. Rather we may gain a glimpse of an ultimate 
incandescence where science and religion fuse in one; a 
cosmic evolution of Energy into Life, and of Life into Love, 
which is Joy. Love, which is Joy at once and Wisdom; we can 
do no more than ring the changes on terms like these, whether 
we imagine the transfigurement and apotheosis of conquer¬ 
ing souls, or the lower, but still sacred, destiny which may 
be some day possible for souls still tarrying here. We picture 
the perfected soul as the Buddha, the Saviour, the aurai 
simplicis ignern, dwelling on one or other aspect of that 
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trinal conception of Wisdom, Love, and Joy. For souls not 
yet perfected but still held on earth I have foretold a growth 
in holiness. By this I mean no unreal opposition or forced 
divorcement of sacred and secular, of flesh and spirit. Rather 
I define holiness as the joy too high as yet for our enjoyment; 
the wisdom just beyond our learning; the rapture of love 
which we still strive to attain. Inevitably, as our link with 
other spirits strengthens, as the life of the organism pours 
more fully through the individual cell, we shall feel love more 
ardent, wider wisdom, higher joy; perceiving that this or¬ 
ganic unity of Soul, which forms the inward aspect of the 
telepathic law, is in itself the Order of the Cosmos, the Sum¬ 
mation of Things. And such devotion may find its flower in 
no vain self-martyrdom, no cloistered resignation, but rather 
in such pervading ecstasy as already the elect have known; 
the Vision which dissolves for a moment the corporeal prison- 
house; “the flight of the One to the One.” 

“So let the soul that is not unworthy of that vision con¬ 
template the Great Soul; freed from deceit and every witch¬ 
ery, and collected into calm. Calmed be the body for her in 
that hour, and the tumult of the flesh; ay, all that is about 
her, calm; calm be the earth, the sea, the air, and let Heaven 
itself be still. Then let her feel how into that silent heaven 
the Great Soul floweth in. . . . And so may man’s soul be 
sure of Vision, when suddenly she is filled with light; for this 
light is from Him and is He; and then surely shall one know 
His presence when, like a god of old time, He entered into the 
house of one that calleth Him, and maketh it full of light” 
“And how,” concludes Plotinus, “may this thing be for us? 
Let all else go.” 

These heights, I confess, are above the stature of my spirit. 
Yet for each of us is a fit ingress into the Unseen; and for 
some lesser man the memory of one vanished soul may be 
beatific as of old for Plotinus the flooding immensity of 
Heaven. And albeit no historical religion can persist as a 
logical halting-place upon the endless mounting way—that 
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way which leads unbroken from the first germ of love in the 
heart to an inconceivable union with the Divine—yet many 
a creed in turn may well be close inwrought and inwoven 
with our eternal hope. What wonder, if in the soul’s long 
battle, some Captain of our Salvation shall sometimes seem to 
tower unrivalled and alone? And yet in no single act or pas¬ 
sion can that salvation stand; far hence, beyond Orion and 
Andromeda, the cosmic process works and shall work for¬ 
ever through unbegotten souls. And even as it was not in 
truth the great ghost of Hector only, but the whole nascent 
race of Rome, which bore from the Trojan altar the hallow¬ 
ing fire, so is it not one Saviour only, but the whole nascent 
race of man—nay, all the immeasurable progeny and popula¬ 
tion of the heavens—which issues continually from behind 
the veil of Being, and forth from the Sanctuary of the Uni¬ 
verse carries the ever-burning flame: Acternumque achjtis 
effert penetralihus ignem. 
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June 9, 1948 

Dear Professor Sorokin: 

In your new book, The Reconstruction of Humanity, you 
have taken a great step; you have cut boldly and firmly 
through all the pretty talk, vaporous theories, and comfort¬ 
able beliefs concerning the basic problem of human relations 
and have laid open before 11 s the central need of society to¬ 
day—the development and social implementation of the na¬ 
tural, altruistic energies of men. 

This development is to be achieved through a conversion, 
a cultural swing, from the sensatc culture of today, as you 
refer to it, which is based on a materialistic and cerebrocen- 
tric view of man, over to a superconscious or idealistic (psy¬ 
chocentric) culture, in which the social values and concepts 
of the great spiritual leaders of the past are dominant. 

Your diagnosis and ideology appear to me the only possible 
ones a scientist could accept. You have done a brilliant serv¬ 
ice in so forcefully clarifying this critical situation. 

Now, how r ever, we want to start the therapy; we want to 
re-establish the superconscious in an effective role in our 
culture and recreate man in a truer image than the one in 
which our sensate, materialistic beliefs have molded him 
during recent centuries. How shall we proceed? Where shall 
we get our medicine? Not from an authoritarian ruling, a 
philosophical argument, or even a sociological one (for ex¬ 
ample, that it would be good for us as a society). No, it should 
be as scientific as can be. It is a question for psychological re¬ 
search whether a man has a superconscious factor; and since 

From the Journal of Parapsychology , September, 1948. Published by Duke 
University Press. Reprinted by permission of the editors. 

0 An exchange between Dr. Joseph B. Rhine, of Duke University, and 
Prof. Pitirim Sorokin, of Harvard University. 
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such a factor would, by definition, involve nonphysical 
properties, it is a parapsychological problem. As you know, 
the problem of the existence of nonphysical properties in man 
has been the subject of long experimental research in para¬ 
psychology. Definite conclusions have been reached which 
have met the toughest critical demands of an antipathetic 
psychological profession. 

In the view of the parapsychologist, then, here is your 
medicine. We have the prescription you are waiting to write. 
Not the whole of it; no, only the beginning. But at this state, 
with all the doubts there are of your getting your remedy ac¬ 
cepted by the patient, would you not do well to offer the 
“pharmacologist’s” report in support of it? 

The evidence we have from parapsychological researches 
dealing with such capacities as extrasensory perception has 
compelled us to recognize the existence of principles in men¬ 
tal life that do not show the same dependence upon time- 
space-mass relations that material systems have been found 
to do. These findings have definitely opened our minds to the 
possibility that there lies beyond the frontiers of the physical 
sciences a realm of processes peculiar to personality, having 
properties of its own and potentialities unique to the mental 
life of the individual. You associate altruism with these higher 
realities of the mind, yet except for oui few challenging dis¬ 
coveries in parapsychology the scientific world has no ac¬ 
ceptable evidence that they exist. 

Have you not, then, a crucial interest in this parapsycho¬ 
logical research, and above all, in the vigorous pursuit of it 
to see what greater and more transcendent truths lie beyond 
the fragments we have thus far sifted out? If you can agree 
to this common purpose it will add greatly to the apprecia¬ 
tion of the immediate significance of psi phenomena to man¬ 
kind and its well-being. It is for want of adequate apprecia¬ 
tion of their significance that these phenomena are among 
the most neglected of scientific data today. The appearance 
of a great and challenging book such as yours must make 
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every intelligent reader eager and ready to turn to the search 
for what can now be done. What solid spot lies ahead on 
which a forward step can be taken? We can, I think, by as¬ 
sembling all our soundest evidence, help provide such a 
stepping stone for the advance to which you are pointing the 
way. 

Sincerely yours, 

J. B. Rhine 


June 12, 1948 

Dear Dr. Rhine: 

I am in complete agreement with you on the paramount 
importance of a scientific study of the “superconscious” or 
“parapsvchologieal” energies of man. For several years I have 
followed your pioneering work with great appreciation. You, 
your collaborators, and other workers investigating extra¬ 
sensory perception, psychokinesis, and related phenomena 
have already given to us some glimpses of the superconscious 
and some of its properties. 

Your researches have not merely established beyond ques¬ 
tion the existence of the parapsychological or superconscious 
faculties in man. Your investigations bearing upon the nature 
of these phenomena have shown that the superconscious 
energies play a part in normal, everyday experience. 

As you rightly state in your letter, however, these studies 
are “only a beginning.” The realm of parapsychology is so 
complex and so little known that for the greatest possible 
advance of knowledge in this field innumerable further 
studies making use of a variety of approaches are needed. I 
would like to make a few suggestions pertaining to the man¬ 
ner in which this research may be broadened at the base if 
workers from various branches of science can be attracted to 
this new field in numbers commensurate with the importance 
of the problems it presents. 

First, we might expand the present research to include a 
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careful assessment of all available accounts of experiences, 
past and present, which appear to fall within the scope of 
parapsychology. If we could sift out to some degree what is 
valid and what is mere mythology or superstition in these ex¬ 
periences, such a survey would yield a wealth of suggestions 
of value to the research regarding the nature of the supercon¬ 
scious energies. The experience of the founders of great re¬ 
ligions, of the great moral educators of humanity, of prophets 
and mystics, of yogi and seers of all types may in some degree 
deal with and contain these superconscious energies. 

Second, we should carefully study the techniques used by 
men of genius in religion and philosophy, science and fine 
arts, ethics and technology, law and education. Since the 
epiphenomenon of genius means the highest form of creative 
abilities, and since these activities seem to be impossible 
without the operation of the superconscious energies, it may 
be that these rare examples of mental accomplishment are 
parapsychological par excellence. Since such men and women 
have succeeded in becoming instruments of the supercon¬ 
scious, they evidently discovered somehow the right road to 
the highest psi powers. By a thoughtful analysis of the ways 
and means by which they became geniuses, we may stumble 
on some of the secrets of the superconscious and of the tech¬ 
niques for further opening this realm to rational, scientific 
exploration. 

Third, by experimental, clinical, statistical, historical, and 
other methods we should attack numbers of different prob¬ 
lems concerning the nature of psi phenomena and their re¬ 
lation to the superconscious, altruistic energies of man. As a 
matter of fact, such attacks are already under way. Some 
scientists, like J. L. Moreno, are already studying experi¬ 
mentally the phenomena of creativity and spontaneity in re¬ 
lation to psi abilities. Others—like those who have studied 
men and women of genius statistically, clinically, sociologi¬ 
cally, even biologically—have thrown some light on factors 
and properties of this group which is of such great potential 
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importance to parapsychology. Still others, like William 
James and similar investigators of the phenomena of conver¬ 
sion, or yogism, of “miraculous” activities of great altruists, 
of prophets, of “healing mystics,” and so on, have also con¬ 
tributed something to our meager knowledge of the para- 
psychological energies. Further on, several creative and 
pioneering scholars are now carrying on a series of experi¬ 
mental studies of a number of aspects of the superconscious. 

At this pioneering stage some of the studies are likely to 
miscarry, but a few lucky ones may give to us a tested and 
testable knowledge in this field. Personally I would welcome 
all such investigators and their valiant elforts. The more in¬ 
vestigators and the more variety in the scientific attacks, the 
better. Though at the present moment these pioneering ex¬ 
plorers are a minority in the large body of scholars and 
scientists, though they have to bear a great deal of unsound 
criticism on the part of “traditional and pedestrian” critics 
(hardly very' creative), these pioneers have their own reward: 
the joy of creative pioneering, a certainty of the paramount 
importance of the problems studied, and a certitude that in 
the future their legion will grow and will become a majority. 
They can say about themselves what one of the early Chris¬ 
tian fathers said of the small group of Christians: hesterni 
sumus, et vestra omnia implevimus. 

Sincerely yours, 

P. A. Sorokin 
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GLOSSARY 


aboulia. Loss of power of willing. 

after-image. A retinal picture of an object seen after removing 
the gaze from the object. 

agent . The person who seems to initiate a telepathic transmission. 
agraphia . Lack of power to write words. 

alexia or word-blindness. Lack of power to understand words 
written. 

anaesthesia , or the loss of sensation generally, must be distin¬ 
guished from analgesia, or the loss of the sense of pain alone. 
analgesia. Insensibility to pain. 

aphasia. Incapacity of coherent utterance, not caused by struc¬ 
tural impairment of the vocal organs, but by lesion of the 
cerebral centres for speech. 
aphonia. Incapacity of uttering sounds. 

automatic. Used of mental stages arising and movements made 
without the initiation, and generally without the concur¬ 
rence, of conscious thought and will. Sensory automatism 
will thus include visual and auditory hallucinations. Motor 
automatism will include messages written and words uttered 
without intention (automatic script, trance-utterance, etc.). 
automnesia. Spontaneous revival of memories of an earlier con¬ 
dition of life. 

autoscope. Any instrument which reveals a subliminal motor im¬ 
pulse or sensory impression; e.g., a divining rod, a tilting 
table, or a planchette. 

bilocation. The sensation of being in two different places at once, 
namely where one's organism is, and in a place distant from it. 
catalepsy. “An intermittent neurosis producing inability to change 
the position of a limb, while another person can place the 
muscles in a state of flexion or contraction as he will/' (Tuke’s 
Dictionary of Psychological Medicine.) 
center of consciousness. The place where a percipient imagines 
himself to be. The point of view from which he seems to him¬ 
self to be surveying some phantasmal scene. 
chromatism. See secondary sensations. 

clair-audience. The sensation of hearing an internal (but in some 
way veridical) voice. 
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clairvoyance (Lucidite). The faculty or act of perceiving, as 
though visually, with some coincidental truth, some distant 
scene. 

coenesthesia. That consensus or agreement of many organic sensa¬ 
tions which is a fundamental element in our conception of 
personal identity. 

control. This word is used of the intelligence which purports to 
communicate messages which are written or uttered by the 
automatist, sensitive or medium. 

cosrnopathic. Open to the access of supernormal knowledge or 
emotion. 

cross-correspondences. When two or more mediums are employed 
for certain tests, and portions of messages are delivered 
through first one and then the other; or the same word 
through all of them. 

cryptornncsia. Submerged or subliminal memory of events for¬ 
gotten by the supraliminal self. 

diathesis. Habit, capacity, constitutional disposition or tendency. 

dimorphism. In crystals the property of assuming two incom¬ 
patible forms: in plants and animals, difference of form be¬ 
tween members of the same species. Used of a condition of 
alternating personalities, in which memory, character, etc., 
present themselves at different times in different forms in the 
same person. 

discarnatc. Disembodied, opposed to incarnate. 

disintegration of personality. Used of any condition where the 
sense of personality is not unitary and continuous: especially 
when secondary and transitory personalities intervene. 

dissociation. A splitting of the self, with the formation of new 
personalities. When two such selves are formed, it is a case 
of dual personality; when more, of multiple personality. 

dynamogeny. The increase of nervous energy by appropriate 
stimuli, often opposed to inhibition. 

ectoplasm. A mysterious substance alleged to issue from the 
medium s body; the stuff of which materializations are 
formed. 

entencephalic. On the analogy of entoptic: of sensations, etc., 
which have their origin within the brain, not in the external 
world. 

eugenics. The science of improving the race. 

falsidical Of hallucinations elusive, i.e., when there is nothing 
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objective to which they correspond. The correlative term to 
veridical. 

glossolaly. “Speaking with tongues,” i.e. automatic utterance of 
words not belonging to any real language. 
hallucination. Any sensory perception which has no objective 
counterpart within the field of vision, hearing, etc., is termed 
a hallucination. 

heteracslhesia. A form of sensibility decidedly different from any 
of those which can be referred to the action of the known 
senses. 

hyperboulia. Increased power over the organism—resembling 
the power which we call will when it is exercised over the 
voluntary muscles—which is seen in the bodily changes 
effected by self-suggestion. 
hyperaesthesia. Unusual acuteness of the senses. 
hypcrmncsia. “Over-activity of the memory; a condition in which 
past acts, feelings, or ideas are brought vividly to the mind, 
which, in its normal condition, has wholly lost the remem¬ 
brance of them.” (Tuke’s Dictionary.) 
hypcrpromcthia. Supernormal power of foresight. 
hypnagogic. Illusions hypnagogiques (Maury) are the vivid illu¬ 
sions of sight or sound—“faces in the dark,” etc.—which 
sometimes accompany the oncoming of sleep. To similar il¬ 
lusions accompanying the departure of sleep, as when a 
dream-figure persists for a few moments into waking life, we 
have given the name hypnopompic. 
hypnogcnous zones. Regions by pressure on which hypnosis is in¬ 
duced in some hysterical persons. 
hypnopompic. See hypnagogic. 

hysteria. “A disordered condition of the nervous system, the ana¬ 
tomical seat and nature of which are unknown to medical 
science, but of which the symptoms consist in well-marked 
and very varied disturbances of nerve-function” (Ency. Brit.). 
Hysterical affections are not dependent on any discoverable 
lesion. 

hysterogenous zones. Points or tracts on the skin of a hysterical 
person, pressure on which will induce a hysterical attack. 
ideational. Used of impressions which display some distinct no¬ 
tion, but not of sensory nature. 
induced. Of hallucinations, etc., intentionally produced. 
levitation. A raising of objects from the ground by supposed super¬ 
normal means; especially of living persons. 
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medium. A person through whom communication is deemed to 
be carried on between living men and spirits of the departed. 
It is often better replaced by automatist or sensitive. 
mesmerism. An earlier form of hypnotism; so called from the dis¬ 
coverer of "animal magnetism,” Anton Mesmer. 
message. Used for any communication, not necessarily verbal, 
from one to another stratum of the automatist s personality, 
or from an external intelligence to the automatist s mind. 
metallaesthesia. A form of sensibility alleged to exist which en¬ 
ables some hvpnotised or hysterical subjects to discriminate 
between the contacts of various metals by sensations not 
derived from their ordinary properties of weight, etc. 
metastasis . Change of the seat of a bodily function from one place 
(e.g., brain-center) to another. 

metetherial. That which appears to lie after or beyond the ether: 
the metetherial environment denotes the spiritual or tran¬ 
scendental world in which the soul may be supposed to exist. 
methectic. Of communications between one stratum of a mans 
intelligence and another. 

mirror-writing (ecriture renversee, spiegel-schrift). Writing so in¬ 
verted, or, more exactly, perverted, as to resemble writing 
reflected in a mirror. 

mnemonic chain. A continuous series of memories, especially 
when the continuity persists after an interruption. 
monition. A warning of any kind, supernormally given. 
motor. Used of an impulse to action not carrying with it any 
definite idea or sensory impression. 
negative hallucination or systematised anaesthesia. Signifies the 
condition of an entranced subject who, as the result of a sug¬ 
gestion, is unable to perceive some object or to hear some 
sound, etc. 

number forms . See secondary sensations. 

objectify. To externalize a phantom as if it were a material ob¬ 
ject; to see it as a part of the waking world. 
panmnesia. A potential recollection of all impressions. 
paraesthesia. Erroneous or morbid sensation. 
paramnesia. All forms of erroneous memory. 
paraphasia. The erroneous and involuntary use of one word for 
another. 

percipient. The correlative term to agent; the person on whose 
mind the telepathic impact falls; or, more generally, the per¬ 
son who perceives any motor or sensory impression. 
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phantasm and phantom. Phantasm and phantom are, of course, 
mere variants of the same word; but since phantom has be¬ 
come generally restricted to visual hallucinations, it is con¬ 
venient to take phantasm to cover a wider range, and to 
signify any hallucinatory sensory impression, whatever sense 
—whether sight, hearing, touch, smell, taste, or diffused 
sensibility—may happen to be affected. 

pliantasmogenetic center. A point in space apparently modified 
by a spirit in such a way that persons present near it perceive 
a phantasm. 

phobias. Irrational restricting or disabling preoccupations or 
fears; e.g., agoraphobia, fear of open spaces. 

photism. See secondary sensations. 

point de repere. Guiding mark. Used of some (generally incon¬ 
spicuous) real object which a hallucinated subject sometimes 
sees as the nucleus of his hallucination, and the movements 
of which suggest corresponding movements of the hallucina¬ 
tory object. 

poh/zoism. The property, in a complex organism, of being com¬ 
posed of minor and quasi-independent organisms. This is 
sometimes called “colonial constitution,” from animal colo¬ 
nies. 

possession. A developed form of motor automatism, in which the 
automatisms own personality disappears for a time, while 
there appears to be a more or less complete substitution of 
personality, writing or speech being given by another spirit 
through the entranced organism. 

post-hypnotic. Used of a suggestion given during the hypnotic 
trance but intended to operate after that trance has ceased. 

precognition. Knowledge of impending events supemormally ac¬ 
quired. 

premonition . A supernormal indication of any kind of event still 
in the future. 

preversion. A tendency to characteristics assumed to lie at a fur¬ 
ther point of the evolutionary progress of a species than has 
yet been reached; opposed to reversion. 

promnesia. The paradoxical sensation of recollecting a scene 
which is only now occurring for the first time; the sense of the 
d6\k vu. 

psxjchorrhagy. A special idiosyncrasy which tends to make the 
phantasm of a person easily perceptible; the breaking loose 
of a psychical element, definable mainly by its power of pro- 
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during a phantasm, perceptible by one or more persons, in 
some portion of space. 

psychorrhagic diathesis. A habit or capacity of detaching some 
psychical element, involuntarily and without purpose, in such 
a manner as to produce a phantasm. 
psychotherapcutics. “Treatment of disease by the influence of the 
mind on the body.” (Tuke's Dictionary.) 
reciprocal. Used of cases where there is both agency and percipi- 
ence at each end of the telepathic chain, so that A perceives 
P, and P perceives A also. 

rctrocognition. Knowledge of the past, supernormally acquired. 
secondary personality. It sometimes happens, as the result of a 
shock, disease, or unknown causes, that an individual experi¬ 
ences an alteration of memory and character, amounting to a 
change of personality, which generally seems to have come 
on during sleep. The new personality is in that case termed 
secondary, in distinction to the original or primary person¬ 
ality. 

secondary sensations (Secundarempfindungen, audition coloree, 
sound-seeing, synaesthesia, etc.) With some persons every 
sensation of one type is accompanied by a sensation of an¬ 
other type; as for instance, a special sound may be accom¬ 
panied by a special sensation of colour or light (chromatisms 
or photisms). This phenomenon is analogous to that of num¬ 
ber-forms—a kind of diagrammatic mental picture which ac¬ 
companies the conception of a progression of numbers. See 
Galton’s Inquiries into Human Faculty, 
shell-hearing. The induction of hallucinatory voices, etc., by 
listening to a shell. Analogous to crystal-gazing. 
stigmatisation. The production of blisters or other cutaneous 
changes on the hands, feet, or elsewhere, by suggestion or 
self-suggestion. 

subliminal. Of thoughts, feelings, etc., lying beneath the ordinary 
threshold (limen) of consciousness, as opposed to supra¬ 
liminal, lying above the threshold. 
suggestion. The process of effectively impressing upon the sub¬ 
liminal intelligence the wishes of some other person. Self- 
suggestion means a suggestion conveyed by the subject him¬ 
self from one stratum of his personality to another, without 
external intervention. 

supernormal. Of a faculty or phenomenon which transcends or¬ 
dinary experience. Used in preference to the word superna- 
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tural, as not assuming that there is anything outside nature 
or any arbitrary interference with natural law. 

supraliminal. See subliminal. 

synaesthesia. See secondary sensations. 

synergy. A number of actions correlated together, or combined 
into a group. 

telekinesis. Used of alleged supernormal movements of objects, 
not due to any known force. 

telepathy. The communication of impressions of any kind from 
one mind to another, independently of the recognised chan¬ 
nels of sense. 

telaesthcsia. Any direct sensation or perception of objects or con¬ 
ditions independently of the recognised channels of sense, 
and also under such circumstances that no known mind ex¬ 
ternal to the percipient’s can be suggested as the source of the 
knowledge thus gained. 

tclergy. The force exercised by the mind of an agent in impres¬ 
sing a percipient, involving a direct influence of the ex¬ 
traneous spirit on the brain or organism of the percipient. 

veridical. Of hallucinations, when they correspond to real events 
happening elsewhere and unknown to the percipient. 
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Some Personalities in Psychical Research 

Aksakov, Alex N. (1832-1903) 

Russian psychical researcher and psychologist who trans¬ 
lated many works in the field from English into Russian. 

Barrett, Sir William (1845-1926) 

Professor of Physics at the Royal College of Science in 
Dublin, and founder (Feb. 20, 18S2) of the Society for Psychi¬ 
cal Research, London. Particularly interested in the phe¬ 
nomenon of dowsing. Was also instrumental in founding the 
American Society for Psychical Research. 

Bird, J. Malcolm (1886— ) 

Former editor of the Scientific American and Research 
Officer of the American Society for Psychical Research, from 
1925 to 1931. Principally known for his work in connection 
with the “Margery” mediumship. 

Bond, Frederick Bligh (1864— ) 

Archaeologist and sometime Director of Excavations at 
Glastonbury Abbey, who claimed to have discovered the lost 
chapels through automatic writing. Author of The Gate of 
Remembrance (1933) and other books. 

Carrel, Alexis (1878-1944) 

Member of the Rockefeller Institute For Medical Research, 
Nobel Prize-Winner (1912), and author of Man , the Unknown 
(1935). A Roman Catholic layman who accepted telepathy, 
clairvoyance, faith healing, and other psychic phenomena. 

Carrington, Hereward (1880— ) 

American delegate to various sessions of International 
Psychical Congresses, founder and Research Officer of the 
American Psychical Institute and Laboratory, author of The 
Story of Psychic Science (1931) and other books. 

Carington, Whately (1892-1948) 

Prominent British psychical researcher, author of Matter, 
Mind , and Meaning (1949) and author of a striking series of 
picture tests which are standard for the study of “displace¬ 
ment.” 
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Crookes, Sir William (1832-1919) 

Famous physicist and inventor of the Crookes Tube. His 
experiments with mediums like Florrie Cook, D. D. Home, 
and Henry Slade made psychical history. He was a President 
of the Royal Society, London. 

Doyle, Sir Arthur Conan (1858-1930) 

Well-known author and life-long Spiritualist who was ra¬ 
ther easily duped by fraudulent mediums. lie broke with the 
Society for Psychical Research over its exposure of certain 
mediums and was never reconciled. However, he remains 
one of the greatest of propagandists for a spiritistic position. 

Dingwall, E. J. 

Research Officer for many years for both the British and 
American Societies For Psychical Research. 

Driesch, IIans (1887-1941) 

German philosopher-psychologist; president of the Society 
for Psychical Research, London, 1926-1927. Author of Psy¬ 
chical Research—The Science of the Supernormal, 1933. 

Dunne, John W. (1875-1949) 

British aeronautical engineer whose theories of Time are 
outlined in An Experiment With Time (1927) and The Serial 
Universe (1934). 

Estarrooks, G. II. (1895— ) 

Professor of Psychology at Colgate University; former 
Rhodes scholar; author of Spiritism (1947) and many other 
works in the field of psychical research. 

Flammarion, Camille (1842-1925) 

Great French astronomer who was also a rather credulous 
Spiritualist. President (1923) of the S.P.R., London. 

Flournoy, Th. (1854-1920) 

Psychologist at the University of Geneva who is princi¬ 
pally known for his study of the medium “Helene SmitR* See 
his From India to the Planet Mars , 1900. 

Geley, Gustave (1868-1924) 

First director of the Institut M^tapsychique International; 
a Spiritualist who nevertheless did a great deal for psychical 
research. He experimented extensively with the Polish 
mediums Guzik and Kluski, and exposed the Italian fraud, 
“Erto” 

Gurney, Edmund (1847-1888) 

Co-author with F. W. H. Myers and Frank Podmore of 
Phantasms of the Living (1886). A skeptic and nemesis of 
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fraudulent mediums; member of the Council of the S.P.R., 
London. Also wrote Modern Spiritualism (1902). 

Hodgson, Richard (1855-1905) 

Trained for the law, Hodgson spent most of his time work¬ 
ing with the British and American Societies for Psychical Re¬ 
search. His investigation of Mrs. Piper is his best work. He 
was the first secretary of the old American Society. 

Hyslop, James II. (1854-1920) 

Professor at Columbia University in New York; former 
president of the American Society for Psychical Research, 
which he reorganized in 1907. Particularly interested in sur¬ 
vival, he wrote six books dealing with the subject, the best of 
which perhaps is Science and a Future Life, published in 
Boston in 1905. 

James. William (1842-1910) 

The son of a Swedenborgian clergyman, James was Profes¬ 
sor of Psychology at Harvard University and a leading ex¬ 
ponent of “pragmatism.” He was one of the original members 
of the A.S.P.R. and served a term as president of the S.P.R., 
London. Author of many works in the fields of psychology 
and philosophy. He is principally associated in psychics with 
the mediumship of Mrs. Piper. 

Lang, Andrew (1844-1912) 

Distinguished writer and investigator; president of the 
S.P.R., London (1911); author of many books and articles. 
His Maid of France (1908) is particularly good. 

Lodge, Sir Oliver (1851-1940) 

Physicist and psychical researcher who gained renown as a 
Spiritualist after the publication of his book Raymond (1916). 
Perhaps the greatest propagandist, in the 20th century to 
date, for Spiritualism. 

Lombroso, Cesare (1836-1909) 

Italian psychiatrist and one of the first Italian scientists to 
accept survival as a fact. Author of After Death — What? 
(1909). 

McDougall, William (1871-1938) 

The link between psychical research and parapsychology. 
Professor of Psychology at Harvard and Duke Universities. 
Author of Body and Mind (1911); The Group Mind (1920); 
and An Outline of Abnormal Psychology (1926). Helped Dr. 
J. B. Rhine establish the world's first Laboratory of Para¬ 
psychology, at Duke University in 1930. 
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Murphy, Gardner (1895— ) 

Professor of Psychology at the City College of New York; 
president of the S.P.R., London (1949); one of the most out¬ 
standing of modern psychical researchers, author of many 
articles and pamphlets in the field. 

Murray, Gilbert (1866— ) 

Famous classicist and scholar whose hobby is psychical 
research. President of the S.P.R., London (1915-1916). Con¬ 
ductor of an important series of experiments in telepathy. 
(See his Presidential Address in Proceedings of the S.P.R., 
Part 72, 1918.) 

Myers, F. W. II. (184:3-1901) 

Philosopher, poet, mystic, psychologist and classical 
scholar, he wrote one of the two undisputed classics of the 
literature (Human Personality —1903) and co-authored the 
second (Phantasms of the Living —1886). He, Edmund 
Gurney, and Henry Sidgwick were the backbone of the 
S.P.R. for many years. 

Ochorowicz, Julien (1850-1918) 

Polish psychical researcher and investigator of mediums 
like Stanislawa Toinczyk and Eusapia Palladino. Author of 
important experiments dealing with paranormal photography. 

Osty, Eugene (1874— ) 

French physician who succeeded Gustave Geley as direc¬ 
tor of the Institut Metapsychique International. Author of 
Supernormal Faculties in Man (1923). 

Owen, Rev. G. Vale (1869-1931) 

Clergyman and writer whose articles on "Spirit Life” dur¬ 
ing World W T ar 1 converted thousands to Spiritualism. Author 
of The Life Beyond the Veil (1920). 

Price, Harry (1899-1949) 

Founder of the National Laboratory of Psychical Research, 
London, and one of the leading modern investigators of 
psychic phenomena. Among his many books are Corifcssions 
of a Ghost-Hunter (1936); Leaves From a Psychisfs Case- 
Book (1933) and Poltergeist Over England (1945). 

Prince, Morton (1855-1929) 

Professor at Tufts Medical School and Editor of the Journal 
of Abnormal Psychology. His specialty was multiple per¬ 
sonality; his study of Sally Beauchamp (The Dissociation of a 
Personality —1906) is a classic. 
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Prince, Walter F. (1863-1934) 

Originally an Episcopalian clergyman, he entered the field 
of psychics in 1909. Research Officer of the A.S.P.R. for many 
years, and founder of the Boston Society for Psychical Re¬ 
search. His best-known work is the study of automatic 
writing, The Case of Patience Worth (1927). 

Reiss, Bernard 

Professor of Psychology at Hunter College, N.Y. Experi¬ 
menter with card tests. Present member of the Board of 
Trustees of the A.S.P.R. Former editor of the Journal of Para¬ 
psychology. 

Righet, Charles (1850-1935) 

French physiologist and psychical researcher whose 
“Traite de Metapsychique” (1922) gained for him the title 
“Father of Metapsychics.” 

Rhine, Joseph B. (1895— ) 

Founder of the world’s first Laboratory of Parapsychology, 
at Duke University; author of Extra-Sensory Perception 
(1935); New Frontiers of the Mind (1938) and The Reach of 
the Mind (1947). Designer of card and dice tests for telepathy, 
clairvoyance, psychokinesis, and precognition. Originator of 
the phrase “extra-sensory perception.” 

SaiRENCK-NoTziNC, Baron Albert von (1S62-1929) 

German psychical researcher who developed the Schneider 
boys, Willi and Rudi, and tested their phenomena before 
more than one hundred European investigators and savants. 
Author of many books dealing with mediumship. 

Sherman, Harold (1898— ) 

Author of You Live After Death (1949) and participant in 
well-known telepathic experiments with Sir George Hubert 
Wilkins. See Thoughts Through Space , by Sherman and Wil¬ 
kins, published 1942. 

Sidgwick, Henry (1838-1900) 

First president of the S.P.R., London; one of the greatest 
of psychical researchers; largely responsible for the high 
scientific standing of the S.P.R. during its early years. 

Sidgwick, Mrs. Henry (1845-1936) 

Wife of Henry Sidgwick, who, after his death, continued 
his work with the S.P.R. Author of many papers in the Pro¬ 
ceedings of the S.P.R., London. 
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Sinclair, Upton (1878— ) 

American author whose striking telepathic experiments are 
chronicled in his book Mental Radio (1930). 

Soal, S. G. ( ) 

Professor of Mathematics at the University of London and 
famous experimenter in automatic writing and precognitive 
telepathy. Author of the Myers Memorial Lecture for 1947 
entitled “The Experimental Situation in Psychical Research.” 
One of the leading present-day investigators. Member of the 
Council of the S.P.R., London. 

Sudre, Rene 

French scientist and psychist whose Introduction a la 
Metapsychicjue Humaine (1926) is one of the most brilliant 
books in the field. 

Tiiouless, R. II. (1894— ) 

British psychologist of Cambridge University, critic of the 
Rhine experiments at Duke; author of many articles in the 
field; present member of the Council of the S.P.R., London. 

Wallace, Alfred Russel (182:3-1903) 

A naturalist and skeptic who later turned to Spiritualism. 
Member of the famous London Dialectical Society. Author 
of On Miracles and Modern Spiritualism (1881). 

Warcollier, Rene 

French engineer whose experiments in telepathy are well 
known. See his book Mind to Mind (1948). 
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